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GROUND GRIP TIRES | 
Give You a POWERFUL BACKBONE ® 


in the TRACTION ZONE ... 


Up to 215 EXTRA INCHES of Traction Bar Length 
Per Tractor Prevents Traction Leaks and Gives 


You EXTRA TRACTION Where it Counts Most ! ! 
day4 MR. EXTRA TRACTION* 














“AND WHAT EVERY FARMER 
WANTS IS A STURDY BACKBONE 
IN THIS TRACTION ZONE 
WHERE THE MAIN PULLING 
JOB IS ACTUALLY DONE” 
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name from the Extra Traction Bar net . a | uf | Along 
Length on Every FIRESTONE ™ ’ | 

GROUND GRIP TIRE | x gp Uncle 

Dirt and trash are automatically forced out at each Bp Helps, 

revolution of the wheel. There are no broken end ; ' —€D 

| HIS is the time of the year when wet, slippery bars to clog with trash and mud, causing slippage gum a, 


fields require the utmost in traction. It takes and loss of power. That’s why the Firestone Ground pcr, 8. 
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omething “extra” in a tractor tire to provide this Grip tread is the best cleaning, most efficient traction ic : ai oi 
ecessary additional traction. And it’s the “extras” tread. -. . « « Old Dobbin laughs every @ a. 


n Firestone Ground Grip Tires that enable them to eet 
but-pull, out-clean and out-wear any other tractor Extra Values That Provide Longer Wear time he hears anyone say, “An” BUSI} 


. Pearson 

res made. Consider these facts: Unbraced traction bars bend, wobble, wipe and open center gives a better bite” Fowler, 
P * in some cases tear off. Even the heaviest going cannot ee: E, Bute 

xtra Values That Provide Extra Traction bend Firestone Triple-braced traction bars. That’s 3) FIVE 


You get up to 215 extra inches of traction bar why they retain their sharp biting edges providing INCREASE YOUR “FARM P Bp ished 
ength per tractor — a powerful, sturdy backbone in longer wear. And the new weather-proof, wear- : RC oe Rent 
ee Cree Se ao te eg resisting Vitamic rubber protects against sun and SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOM _ 
hat’s why the patented Triple-braced Tread barnyard acids. OF IMPORTANT FACTS TODA Central 
brovides greater traction and uses less fuel. Yet with all these “extra” features Firestone Ground = §— Name...ccecccececcceccecceccecceccecesstet™™ (Postm 

x " Grip Tires cost no more than ordinary tractor tires. “— 
xtra Values That Provide Better Cleaning = When you buy a new tractor or changeover your Re Don Srreat Mahar se seenees 

The spaces between Firestone Triple-braced bars _ present steel-wheel tractor, be sure you get Firestone 
re wide and extend past the center of the tread. Ground Grip Tires. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks and the Firestone Symphony 


Orchestra, under the direction of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over N. B. C. Red Network 
Copyright, 1941, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED WITH FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TIRES THAN WITH ANY OTHER MAKE 
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Defense for Farming—And America! 


"34 AS THIS issue goes to press, the drive 
DRE is on everywhere for more food and feed 
for defense in 1942. But on many a farm 
the program is already in full swing. 

Late in October we saw first-hand in Colquitt 
County, Ga., how three years of a corn-growing 
program had increased the county’s estimated 1941 
yield 650,000 bushels. Master Farmer L. C. Rodgers 
said he had made more corn on 25 acres than he 
ever made before on 80. W. H. Barber, with 19 
tenants, gives $50 extra in prizes on his place and 
the plantation was averaging 20 bushels on inter- 
planted corn. He encourages the families working 
with him to go into livestock. Seventy-nine-year-old 
Davis Jenkins took top yield honors with 797 bush- 
els on his ten acres, fertilizing with 200 pounds 
2-10-4 and 200 pounds nitrate of soda. 


“UNCLE BILLY” NEWTON and his son 
David have raised 10-bushels-per-acre land in seven 
years to 50 bushels by hogging off runner peanuts, 
p'anting Austrian peas, and other sound practices. 
On 130 acres they were averaging 30 bushels and 
above. W. O. May’s success with corn and the 
livestock that followed has made it possible for him 
to buy a farm. Oscar M. Bobo, Jr., (who, with his 
father, raised 565 bushels on 10 acres) had handled 
195 acres of crops by tractor himself, and did a bet- 
ter job of cultivating by tractor than he formerly 
did with mules, he said. 

Leaders in this program to produce more feed 
forthe county and, in the end, more hogs and cattle 
that will be marketed throughout the year instead 
of during four or five winter months, have been 
County Vocational Teacher H. B. Franklin, Stock- 
man Horace McDowell, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, supported by the cooperation of farmers, 
farm leaders, and businessmen throughout the 
county. 

Colquitt will also see club boys and girls driving 


By 
ALEXANDER 
NUNN 


for more pork next year, we’ve learned 
from— 

JACK WOOTEN: “An extra pig per 
family, raised off foods usually thrown away, 
is the goal W. D. Hillis, county agent, and Eva 
Clair Shiver, home agent, have taken to a thousand 
4-H members. County Agent Hillis says: “When 
you combine the idea of getting a few more dollars 
from the sale of their pigs and at the same time 
helping their country by producing more meat, 
you've got a combination that can’t be beat. We 
hope this idea of one extra pig will spread to two 
extra pigs—one for the club member and one for 
the parent.’ ” 

From another section of Georgia comes this fine 
record reported by— 


JAMES D. JONES, Jr.: “A revitalized cow-sow- 
and-hen program is dealing hard times a knock- 
out blow for 186 FSA (Farm Security Administra- 
tion) families in Lamar and Monroe counties, and 
is matching the country’s rearmament efforts with 
calves, pigs, and biddies. Back in May, as the food- 
for-defense program began gathering speed, Super- 
visor Edwin Foshee called 189 families together in 
group meetings and put the issue squarely up to 
them. America, Britain, and her a!lies needed more 
food and feed, he. explained, but the appeal was 
based not so much on patriotism as on the cold, 
harsh fact that food and feed were needed at home. 
Of the 189 families, 186 accepted the challenge. 

“Now, let’s look at the progress made since 1938 
and speeded up with the food-for-defense cam- 
paign: 

1938 May 1941 Today 


Hens per family... : 14 31 71* 

Sows per family 1/12 2/3 1 

Milk cows per family Y, Y 31/3 

* Will go still higher with defense pullets being grown out. 
Of course, more animals call for more feed grown 
at home. While their grain and feed (See page 57) 


Nore Than 975,000 SUBSCRIBERS 
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%& Publishedin The greatest 
* this space star of the 
screen! 


every month 
* 





* As the chestnuts ripen and the yellow 
leaves drop softly on the brown earth, 
the waning harvest moon mellows this 
lion’s heart. 


KE OR R 


We are neither flip nor strutty as 
wé roll our mane and usher in the 
autumnal plum. 


* * * * 

A most usherable morsel. It is called 
“Smilin’ Through”, that timeless 
classic of American theatre annals 
written dramatically by Janes (Cowl 
and Murfin) and screenatically by 


* Donald (Ogden Stewart) and John 


%* (Balderston). 

* 

* * * * 

* Those who have bathed their eyes in 


the romance of Moonyean Clare will 
be interested to know that in this moon- 


% drenched incarnation, the director, 
% Frank Borzage, has rendered us a musi- 
% cal version. 

















Starring the incomparable Jeanette 
MacDonald. And co-starring the logi- 
cal choice—Brian Aixerne as Sir John 
Carteret. 

* * * * 


Gene Raymond and Ian Hunter must 
be emphasized, for they are major 
curves in a rounded cast. 


* * x * 


As the theatre darkens and the travel- 
ling curtains part, leaving an after- 
image of the main title, the strains of 
‘“‘Two Eyes of Blue Come Smilin’ 
Through’’ pleasantly massage our 
hearts and a lovely wistful story of 
honor and chivalry unfolds. 


* * x * 


Many of us are in love with the spirit of 
“Smilin’ Through”. Many more of us 
will be when we see and hear Jeanette’s 


%* Moonyean in perfected Technicolor. 


zt &- 2 


There are songs that no one can deny. 
All of us will react soulfully to Miss 
MacDonald singing ‘‘Drink To Me Only 
With Thine Eyes” and “Just A Little 
Love, A Little Kiss’’. 

* * * * 


And to the more rousing, gayer melo- 
dies that throng through this visit to 
ostalgia. 
* * * * 


Or, reducing ourselves to show parlance, 
“Smilin’ Through” has everything. 


a eS 


That includes 





Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn -Mayer Pictures 





























—U.S.D.A. Photo by Forsythe. 


In 1942, Uncle Sam expects to buy for shipment to Great Britain nearly a 
billion and a half pounds of pork and lard. Here U.S.D.A. inspectors are 
checking barrels of lard ready to be shipped from cold storage in Chicago. 


What’s New in Agriculture? 


The Food Situation in England, Russia, 
Germany, and America Reviewed 


#54 SECRETARY Wickard has said 
4 any number of times that food 
will win the war and dictate the 
peace. If that is true, just what is 
the food situation in Britain? Sir 
Wilson Jameson, of the British Min- 
istry of Health, said recently, “There 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


is no evidence that British people are 
suffering in any degree from mal- 
nutrition.” According to Lord Wool- 
ton, British Food Minister, Britain 
has good reserves of bulky commod- 
ities such as wheat and sugar. These 
are a line of defense against starva- 
tion. But Britain is largely dependent 
on America for the dairy products, 
meats, and fish which are needed to 
balance diets and to keep people fit. 
The United States is furnishing only 
5 or 6 per cent, by weight, of Britain’s 
total food supply. But aside from 
bulky cargoes of such things as 
cereals, sugar, and oil needs, the 
British expect to get fully 25 per cent 
of their needs from us. 

Although Sir Wilson Jameson 
says that “for a beleaguered citadel, 
we (the British) are being very well 
fed indeed,” two Americans report- 
ed after a four weeks’ trip to Britain: 
“We were just a little hungry all the 
time.” Under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Paul H. Appleby, one of the 
travelers, said; “I didn’t have a glass 
of milk all the time I was gone and 
only one egg in four weeks. All the 
milk that is produced in England 
goes to babies, young children, and 
nursing mothers. Poultry flocks 
and hogs have been reduced to num- 
bers that can be fed on home-grown 
feeds, but dairy production has been 
maintained.” 

_ Before the war, 

Says England Britain had 12 mil- 
to Slackers— lion acres of land 
under cultivation. 

This year, about 16 million acres 
were plowed. According to Triple 
A Administrator R. M. Evans, who 
accompanied Mr. Appleby to Eng- 
land and lost 10 pounds during the 
trip, “The British are not only dis- 
tributing their food with uimost care 
but are straining to the limit to pro- 
duce all they can.” They have farmer 
committees somewhat like the’ Triple 


A committees in this country, but 
with powers undreamed of in the 
United States. If a committee looks 
at your farm and doesn’t think you 
are making an earnest and intelligent 
effort to produce enough, you are 
told to improve your methods. If you 
say, “It’s my farm, I'll do as I please,” 
the committee tells you, “You're not 
farming here any more.” Out you 
go, and the committee moves in with 
tractors and farms the way it thinks 
your place should be farmed. 


Here in the United 
States, there is no 
doubt as to the 
ability of our 
farmers to feed ourselves, as well as 
millions of other folks, if they are not 
too greatly handicapped. Faced with 
the smallest supply of labor in 23 
years and sharply increased farm 
wages (the highest since 1930), farm- 
ers are naturally turning to ma- 
chinery to get the farm defense job 
done. But according to the farm 
equipment industry, the present plan 
for allotting raw materials will per- 
mit the manufacture of only 73 per 
cent of the equipment deemed by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
to be absolutely necessary. The farm 
equipment industry has been operat- 
ing this year at about 120 to 140 per 
cent of last year. If, according to 
present plans, it is forced to cut down 
to 80 per cent of last year, some 
manufacturers will be able to pro- 
duce little more than repairs. This 
is a matter of vital importance to 
farm people, and they should let their 
Washington representatives know 
how they feel about it. 


Faced with this machinery short- 
age, Secretary Wickard is launching 
a nation-wide farm machinery repair 
drive. Each farmer will be urged to 
(1) check old machinery, (2) order 
necessary parts from dealers, and (3) 
notify his county defense board if 
parts cannot be obtained. Every 
effort will be made to keep the 
wheels turning on much machinery 
that normally would be discarded 
in 1942. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is also urging all farmers to sell 
their scrap metal for use in defense 
production. Farm agents and county 
defense boards will (See page 49) 


Machinery 
Repairs 








SCOTCH TELEGRAM 
($2.50 Prize) 

A Scotchman who had to wire his uncle 
about a motor fatality, spent half an hour 
struggling not to spend a cent for any ex- 
cess words over the 10-word limit, and 
finally sent this: “BRUCES HURT ERAS- 
ED AFORD ERECTED ANALYSIS HURT 
TOO INFECTIOUS DEAD.” His Scotch 
uncle, knowing the parties, easily made it 
out: “BRUCE IS HURT. HE RACED A 
FORD. HE WRECKED IT AND ALICE 
IS HURT TOO; IN FACT, SHE’S DEAb.” 
—Margaret Thomas, Silverton, Tex. 


NEWS-FROM ARMY CAMPS 
($1.50 Prize) 

Draftee—Captain, I just gotta go home; 
my wife is so sick she’s mighty nigh dead. 

Captain—I must have an explanation. 
Your wife wrote me that when you were 
home you got drunk, beat her, cursed her, 
and didn’t care a thing for her. 

Draftee (after a pause)—Captain, would 
you let me say a few words to you just as 
man to man—no private-and-offtcer busi- 
ness about it? 

Officer—All right—this one time. 

Draftee—I think you and me the biggest 
liars in this camp; Im not even married!— 
]. W. Robinson, Rt. 5, Ackerman, Miss. 


ENERGETIC BOLL WEEVILS 
($1 Prize) 
_ Boss Jones was asking old Uncle Joe 
how were the boll weevils in his cotton. 

“Lor’, Boss, dey’s et all dat cotton up.” 

“Well, that’s too bad, Joe, but you will 
get your parity check.” 

“Nawsuh, Boss, when I went to de mail 
box dis mawnin’ dey was a boll weevil sit- 
tin’ in dare. I ask him whut wuz he 
doin’? He say, ‘I’m waitin’ fer de parity 
check, sah!’ ”—-Mrs. V. V. Jennings, Pleas- 
ant Grove, Miss. 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
Mother—Now, Benny, wouldn’t you like 
to give your bunny as a Christmas present 
to that poor little boy who hasn't a father? 
Benny (clutching rabbit )—But, but, Mud- 
der—couldn’t we just give him Father in- 
stead?—Sara DeHart, South Carolina. 


FORESTRY NOTE 
William—How many kinds of wood are 
used in making a match? 
Sarah—Two kinds—he would and she 
would.—Mrs. Franklin Sisco, Tennessee. 


FOOTBALL EXPLAINED 
First girl—How do they ever get the 
boys clean after a football game? 
Second girl—Didn’t you know they had 
a scrub team?—Merilyn Newsome, North 
Carolina. 


FINANCIAL TERMS 


A recession is a period in which you: 


tighten up your belt. A depression is a 
time when you have no belt to tighten. 
When you have no pants to hold up, it’s 
a panic.—Ruth Storey, Louisiana. 


WASTED ENERGY 
“Are you sure that you know where your 
husband was on the night this crime was 
committed?” asked the lawyer. 
“Ef I didn’t,” replied Mandy “den I sure 
busted a good rollin’ pin over de head of a 
innercent man.’—Maud Garrick, Alabama. 


BAKERY QUALIFICATIONS 
Smith—So you are setting your boy up 
in the bakery business? 
Jones—Yes, he’s so keen for dough ard 
such a swell loafer I’m sure he’ll rise in 
the business.—David McFarland, Kentucky. 


QUIET 
She—Doesn’t a still, small voice tell you 
when you do wrong? 
He—No, a loud, large voice. I’m mar- 
ried.—Mrs. Arthur Wolfe, Georgia. 


GOOD PROGRESS! 

It was Jack’s first day at school. Upon 
his return home{ his father asked, ‘Well, 
Son, what did you learn today?” 

“I didn’t learn anything in the school- 
house, but at recess I learned a little boy to 
stay off me.”—Mrs. Lewis Hatten, Missis- 
sippi. 
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Give Farmers the Tools “Along with bombers, fighters, 


° cabs tanks, and other war weapons, 
to Fight With! England must have food. Ameri- 


can farmers must produce at least 
one-third of that food.” Such is Uncle Sam’s first and foremost 1942 
message to farmers. But how can farmers increase production to the 
extent needed if they are to be denied new equipment? And the gov- 
ernment “priorities committee” in Washington—the committee that says 
how much of steel and everything else will be allotted or set aside for 
making farm implements—has ruled that for 1942 farmers can have little 
more than half the new equipment they took in 1941. 

The farmer is especially asked to increase production of milk, meat, 
eggs, etc. To do this he must also increase production of small grains, 
corn, hay, and grass. But his boys have been drafted into the army and 
his labor has gone to more remunerative fields in the industrial areas. To 
get the work done he turns to machinery only to be told he cannot have 
that. 

Taking 1939-40 as the base period the priorities committee has ruled 
that only 80 per cent of the quantity of materials used by the farm equip- 
ment industry in that year may be used by them in 1941-42. But 1940-41 
ran 25 per cent higher than 1939-40. The heavy cut from the 1939-40 
base then represents a disastrous slash from the 1940-41 level, right at a 
time when farmers are in direst need of additional equipment. 

Farmers haven’t yet fully met their machinery replacement needs ac- 
cumulated during the depression when what they had had to do. Farm- 
ers of the South have in no sense met their needs which have arisen from 
the readjustment of acreage of cotton, tobacco, peanuts, rice, and cane. 
In the midst of this readjustment they are told by the priorities commit- 
tee that they can have little more than half the equipment needed. And 
yet they must produce more food for defense. -. 

We can’t believe that the priorities committee understands the practi- 
cal production problems faced by farmers of America in the present 
national emergency. We can't conceive how such a heavy slash in steel, 
for example, going into farm. machinery, could be so necessary for the 
rearmament program when normally only about 2 per cent of all 


the steel output goes to such purposes. 
Who's going to tell the priorities committee 


A Job for Your | ; 
° just what farm machinery means to the 
Representatives farmer in the present emergency, what it 


means to the food for defense program, 
what it means to national defense? Isn’t that a job for our mem- 
bers of Congress? Then let’s ask them to tend to it. They know 


what’s happened to farm labor. They know 
_ 





where our boys from the farms are. They 
know that if farmers are even to maintain 
production, much less increase it, they must 
have motive power and modern farm equip- 
ment of all kinds. Let’s write and ask these 
Congressmen to make it their business to see 
to it that the priorities committee is better in- 
formed—to see to it that farmers who need 
new farm equipment, in order to fulfill their 
responsibility in the all-out drive for defense, 
will not be denied it and the defense effort 
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weakened. “pay Mp fy Wl 
Immediate action is imperative. Farm VM ME EN Wi? 


machinery plants should be running to capac ZI, 
This is all the more important to the South 
where farm work starts so much earlier in 
the season than elsewhere. 

We are in full accord with the necessity 






defence, | We also recognize the importance | aaa | 
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national defense. We hope every reader will write his Representative 
and Senators at Washington, D. C., as soon as this Progressive Farmer 
reaches him. Just ask them to see to it that the proper authorities take 
steps to let farmers have the equipment they need for their part in the 
defense program. 


Back in the old days when Southern farms 
mainly produced cotton and corn, there was 
always a fine vacation time in midsummer 
after crops were “laid by.” Cotton and corn 
were planted rather ear!y and by good cultivation might’be pretty well 
freed of grass and able to shift for themselves by mid-July. 

In these days, however, when we grow a greater variety of crops and 
animals, and when worms, wilts, and weevils have multiplied, we have 
no such midsummer rest period. So there is all the more reason for 
farmers taking a real vacation at Christmas time. 


Take Time to 
Enjoy Christmas 


Let’s take time to see our parents if they are still spared. Let’s take 
time to see our children if they have left the old home nest. Let’s take 
time to see our older kin who may think we’ve forgotten them, and old 
friends and schoolmates we used to know. 

Let’s also see what we can do to carry Christmas cheer to the home 
of people less fortunate than ourselves—the sick, the poor, the aged. We 
like the landlord who always has Christmas presents for his tenants and 
their children. And there may be Negroes we used to know who would 
be made happier for weeks by receiving some sma!l remembrance. The 
spirit of good will between white folks and black illustrated in this 
month’s story, “The Toomsuba Branch Cat,” is well worth maintaining. 


The Editor’s 0 hearty congratulations to County Agent W. R. 
Picksack Tye, Berrien County, Ga., for the distinction of 
“most outstanding leadership in 4-H club work” 

in his state in 194]1..... E. C. Westbrook, cotton 
specialist of the Georgia Extension Service, is rendering the Southeast 
an unusual service in pushing a conference to improve and unify measures 
for boll weevil control. For details about the tentative p!ans for an early 
January meeting in Atlanta, write Mr. Westbrook at Athens. . .. We've 
heard some surprising stories about savings made by farmers who em- 
ployed cruisers to scale their timber after having refused offers that added 
up to only a small fraction of its real worth. One of these stories is 
of a farmer who was offered $400 and would have accepted $600 for the 
timber off of 30 acres. But cruising showed it to be worth $1,200—and our 
friend has changed his plans. Another is of a farmer who made a caliper 
stick himself, spent two weeks cruising his own woods, and finally sold 
for $4,600 a timber tract for which his first offer was $1.960. ... No 
other area has so great an opportunity to 
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storage capacity, it is estimated, was reduced 
90,000,000 kwh, and that much electricity 
would have supplied all the wired farm homes 
in the four states for 414 months. ... The Ala- 
— bama Farm Bureau spoke the sentiment of 
Yj farmers everywhere when it said at its recent 
convention: “We will oppose any price-control 
bill which does not apply equally to industry, 
labor, and agriculture,”—also when it urged 
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HE FARMER’S constant need for increased power, and still 
more power, has resulted in revolutionary improvements 
in tractor design during the past few years. One of the greatest 
contributions to tractor improvement was the introduction 
of modern high compression gasoline burning engines— 
engines which, like those in automobiles and trucks, are 
designed to take full advantage of the high volatility and high 
anti-knock quality of good regular gasoline. 
Little wonder that today farmers everywhere are investigating 
the extra power, extra speed, extra flexibility and convenience 
of high compression power for their farms. Not only do high 
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compression tractors give more power per gallon of gasoline, 
but the use of gasoline eliminates the wasteful crankcase dilu- 
tion that runs up oil consumption. 

Talk with your neighbors who have had actual experience 
with high compression or arrange with your dealer for a dem- 
onstration. Learn why this year farmers are buying more high 
compression gasoline-burning tractors than ever before. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y., manufacturer of anti-knock 
fluids used by oil companies to improve gasolines. 
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@ No, the “cat” in this story 

yasn’t four legged. In fact, it 
had no legs at all. It was a 
Toomsuba Branch catfish .. . 
but plays a leading part in 
this altogether charming 
story of Miss Lou, young Mr. 
Chad, Aunt Cindy, Uncle 
Wash ... of the change from 
cotton to cattle in the Black 
Belt .. . and the subtle friend- 
ships and understandings be- 
tween blacks and whites of 
the older generation. 


UNT Cindy paused, her 
sinewy old arms deep in the 
dishwater, as axe strokes 
suddenly broke the autumn 
stillness, then lifted her head and 
shouted: “Who dat choppin’?” 

“Dey choppin’ down de _ ole 
hackeybe’y,” Wash, her husband, an- 
swered from the front porch. 

“Lawdamussy!” 

Aunt Cindy waddled across the 
squeaky boards, drying her hands on 
her apron. She stood in the cabin 
door, broad hipped and heavy on her 
feet, blacker even than the furrow- 
combed cotton land that sloped down 
to the fringe of trees that marked the 
winding course of Toomsuba 
Branch. About halfway between the 
cabin and the creck stood a big hack- 
berry ‘tree, its berry-laden branches 
flung high and wide above the rows 
of picked cotton. 





JOHN COMES HOME FOR CHRISTMAS—By Dale Nichols. 
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We Wish the Neppiest 


The Toomsuba 
Branch Cat 


By DABNEY OTIS COLLINS 


Aunt Cindy shook her head. “Das 
a bad sign.” 

“You all time talkin’ "bout signs.” 
Wash looked up from the cotton 
basket he was weaving of thin, nar- 
row hickory strips. He was shriveled 
like a persimmon that had clung to 
the tree long after ripening. The top 


of his head shone like polished 
metal, a ridged and bony oval 
rimmed with crinkly white. There 


was about him an air of cheerful 
philosophy, of vast trustfulness — 
“chillun like,” Aunt Cindy called it— 
that completely armored him against 
adversity. 

“Ole hackeybe’y time done come, 
das all,” Wash said. With skill that 
seemed incredible for his shaking 
fingers, he wove the hickory strip in 
and out. 


TO Aunt Cindy, though, the cut- 

ting down of the tree held a deep 
significance. It symbolized the 
change that was coming over this 
Black Belt country. Lordy, how 
things had changed! Good cotton 
and corn Jand turned over to dairy 
cattle. Colored folks leaving the 
country, their cabins torn down to 


make room for more pasture... . 

A gangling hound pup lunged out 
of a patch of bloodweeds near the 
cistern and gave merry chase to a 
frantically cackling dominecker hen. 
“Reuben — hyar, Reuben!” Wash 
yelled. “Come hyar, you no-’count 
rascal, you!” 

“Dat de wuss dawg us ever is had,” 
Aunt Cindy commented. 

Wash made out like he was going 
to hit him, and Reuben scrooched up 
his head and shut his eyes, but his 
tail was still wagging. “I’m raisin’ 
you fer a coon dawg, not a chicken 
dawg,” Wash scolded him mildly, 
and rubbed professionally behind the 
flop ears, until Reuben’s head was 
pressed against his knee. 

“IT heered at de sto’, Wash said, 
“bout one er dem tractors whut kin 
even hoe cotton.” 

“Hit can’t wear no cotton.” 

Wash laughed soundlessly. 
crazy talk.” 

“Crazy er no, hit’s de truth.” 

An automobile crossed the bridge 
over Toomsuba Branch, paused op- 
posite the doomed hackberry tree, 
and rolled on toward the cabin. The 
driver was a man in his late twenties. 


“Das 





Courtesy Art Reference Bureau, New York City. 


Spittin’ image of his father, the old 
Cap’n, Aunt Cindy was thinking, 
except that his features were sharper 
cut, and somehow lacking in the 
bluff kindliness that had always been 
with Cap’n Jeems, to the very last. 
Chad Aldrich stopped the car on the 
patch of Bermuda grass in front of 
the porch. 

“Mawnin’, Mis’ Chad,” Wash said 
respectfully. 

Aunt Cindy removed the snuff 
stick from the corner of her mouth 
and stuck it behind her ear. “How 
Miss Lou?” she asked. 


"4A SHADOW crossed Chad 
48 Aldrich’s face. “Can’t get her to 
eat a thing,” he said, gazing toward 
the hackberry tree in a way that 
showed his thoughts were far he- 
yond it. 

“Hot weather done “bout gone 
now,” Aunt Cindy said. “She'll feel 
mo’ lak eatin’ when hit’s cooler.” 

Chad, plainly uneasy, looked to- 
ward the hackberry tree. 

“Whut you choppin’ down dat ole 
hackeybe’y fer?” Aunt Cindy want- 
ed to know. 

He answered that a lumber com- 
pany was buying up big trees like 
that, to make them into furniture 
veneers. Besides, it was just taking 
up room. He was silent again, 
watching the gash deepen in the 
hackberry’s trunk. His lips drew 
suddenly into a determined line. 
Something bad was going on in that 
boy’s head, Aunt Cindy was bound. 
Or maybe he was just (See page 26) 
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—Photo by James Sawders. 


























A packing plant at La Plata, known as a frigerifico, where meat is frozen and packed for export. 


EAR Alec: 
Last month I told you 
something of the Argentine 
Pampa and “San Baldo- 
mero,” the huge estancia managed by 
Mr. Roberto James. 

After a day of looking at cattle 
and alfalfa on this and other es- 
tancias, we arose the next morning to 
eat a real North American breakfast 
of ham and eggs. It was quite a 
treat after the long series of so-called 
“Continental” breakfasts of hard 
rolls, strong coffee, and marmalade. 
We then drove 60 miles east to the 
30,000-acre Estancia Fortuna Santa- 


MR. 
BUTLER 





marina, owned by Senor Richard 
Santamarina. The Santamarinans are 
one of the old families of Argentina, 
belonging to the cattle aristocracy of 
the nation. Enrique Santamarina, 
the father and one of the big names 
among the famous bull breeders of 
the nation, had recently died, leav- 
ing the property to Richard and his 
North American wife. 


Driving through 
the country the 
two days, I had an 
abundant oppor- 
tunity to note the uniformly high 
quality of Argentine cattle. In more 
than 100 miles’ travel by car through 
this great fattening area, we didn’t 
see what could be termed a “sorry” 
buach of either steers or cows. On 
the other hand, they were uniformly 
good, with straight lines, thick loins 
and fianks—the ideal SKorthorn type. 
Shorthorns were the predominating 
breed. 

“We like Shorthorns best for our 


They Like 
Shorthorns 





more fertile lands and better pas- 
tures,” said Mr. James. “They seem 
the ideal animal for alfalfa pasture. 
Fed on grain, they are inclined to 
get patchy. Herefords are making 
progress in the rougher parts of the 
Pampa on the poorer pastures. For 
those who like crossbreeds, a Here- 
ford bull crossed with a Shorthorn 
cow makes a fine animal. Angus? 
Kinda wild for our way of handling 
cattle.” 

The uniformly good cattle in the 
Argentine is due to about 50 years 
of close attention to high breeding 
standards. Over a long period of 
years, the leading breeders have gone 
to England, Scotland, and the United 
States for bulls with which to breed 
up the native cattle. The great de- 
mand for breeding stock is indicated 
by the fact that as many as 150,000 
purebred animals have been brought 
into’ Argentina from England and 
the United States in a single year. 
In days gone by, champion bulls at 
the shows in Buenos Aires have 


brought as high as $40,000. 


It is amazing the 
gains that cattle 
make on the nutri- 
tious forage that 
grows on this fabulously rich soil. 
Landowners stock their estancias to 
carry a steer to each 24% acres. 
Many pastures, however, will sup- 
port better than 1 head per acre the 


Rapid Gains 
on Forage 


_ year around, and a gain of a kilo 


a day (2.2 pounds) is counted on. 
We saw 1,200 steers in a Sudan pas- 
ture of 400 acres. They had put on 
2 pounds a day for 3% months, mak- 
ing a total gain per acre of 600 
pounds. How’s that for cheap beef? 


Yearling steers weighing from 750 
to 850 pounds are shipped from the 
natural grass area in the eastern 
Pampa to the alfalfa region for 
fattening. Here the steers graze 
alfalfa from September to April. 
Corn and Sudan grass supplement 


these pastures in February and 
March, while rye, oats, and barley 
pastures are relied upon for quick 
gains and for finishing steers from 
June to September. Oat and rye pas- 
tures are considered best but alfalfa 
provides cheaper grazing. At the 
time of our visit in early April, top- 
quality steers were going to market 
from pastures of sweet sorghum, 
broomcorn, and corn in the dough 
stage. To produce the highest- 
quality beef, from 5 months to a year 
on these pastures is required. 


You are probably 
Good Beef wondering if 
by Grazing — good, tasty beef 

can be produced 
on grazing crops alone. Here in our 
country, we think cattle have to be 
fed some grain in order to produce 
a really good beefsteak. I can say 
this on a basis of my experience in 
Argentina: You can get a good steak 
down there for 25 to 30 cents in our 
money. And when I say good, I 
mean good. I'd say that the average 
Argentine beef is far better than the 
general run of beef the U. S. consum- 
er eats. Our highly finished, grain- 
fed beef probably excels anything 
Argentina has to offer. Our best 
beef is more highly flavored than 
theirs. But you don’t find the whit- 
leather-tough, thin steaks in Argen- 
tina that so often plague teeth and 
stomach in this country. 

With many European markets 
closed to them, I had expected to find 
Argentine cattle producers in a tight 
financial fix. But they were doing 
pretty well. All winter long, ship- 
loads of beef had gone to Britain. It 
had gone as frozen beef rather than 
the fancy chiller grade because 
frozen beef is more easily transport- 
ed. Evidently anticipating sharply 
increased activity on the part of sub- 
marines and surface raiders, the pow- 
ers-that-be had taken advantage of 
poor visibility and long winter nights 
in the northern half of the world to 


haul Argentina’s beef to Britain while 
the hauling was good. Estancias 
were pretty well cleaned out of cattle. 
Of course, production had been re- 
duced to take account of an anticipat- 
ed decrease in demand, but on a basis 
of its present breeding program, 
Argentina has no troublesome beef 
surplus. 


For one who has 
visited the Pampa, 
it is not difficult to 
understand why 
Argentina is the greatest beef-export- 
ing nation in the world. To compete 
on world markets, low-cost produc- 
tion is essential. There is no coun- 
try that produces cheaper beef, 
quality considered, than Argentina. 
If permitted to do so, she could pro- 
duce and ship beef to the United 
States at a price far below our cost 
of production. She has a tremendous 
advantage in land, labor, and taxes. 
While the dollar value of land in the 
Pampa is not far out of line with 
our own land prices, Argentina land 
is much cheaper for beef production 
when its carrying capacity is con- 
sidered. In Argentina, land that will 
carry a cow and her calf per acre 
costs $20 to $40 an acre. Compare 
that with grass land in Texas with a 
carrying capacity of a cow and a calf 
to 10 to 15 acres which will sell for 
$10 to $15 per acre. Not only is the 
land investment per cow lower in 
Argentina, but there is practically 
no investment in equipment. There 
is no money tied up in barns, sheds, 
etc., for the mild climate permits the 
cattle to remain in the open the year 
around without shelter. Pasture crops 
are fed 12 months in the year, and 
supplemental feeding of hay or con- 
centrates is necessary only on the rare 
occasions when drouth destroys the 
pasture crops. All in all, it appears 
that Argentina can produce good 
beef and sell it at a profit for 4 cents 
a pound when we must have 10 
cents in the United States to do 
equally as well. In fact, beef -was 
bringing 34 to 4 cents a pound 
when I was in Argentina last April, 
and cattlemen seemed’ to be fairly 
well satisfied. 


Not Hard to 
Understand 


Alec, I think there 
Lessons From are some lessons to 
the Pampa be drawn from 

beef production on 
the Pampa which might be of inter- 
est to the farmers of the South. You 
know how beef cattle production is 
increasing in the United States. 
Especially is this true in our own 
Southland as farmers seek high and 
low for something to grow on the 
acres taken out of cotton. Is there a 
possibility or even a probability that 
the time is not far off when more 
beef will be produced in the United 
States than our own nation can con- 
sume? Will we some day have a 
surplus of beef that must be sold 
abroad in competition with Argen- 
tine beef? Or is there the still fur- 
ther possibility that we might have 
to compete with Argentine beef in 
our country? All this is somewhat 
speculative, perhaps fanciful. But if 
it should come to (See page 29) 
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The Stewarts grow peanuts 
in their pecan orchard. 


@ Once of six families hon- 
ored by the Georgia Exten- 
sion Service and The Pro- 
gressive Farmer in 194] with 
the Master 
award, few others anywhere 


Farm Family 
in the nation have more de- 
servedly earned it thar the U. 
Next month we 
present the W. C. Hodges fam- 
ily of Bulloch County, where 
the third field day was held. 


C. Stewarts. 


HAPPY family of 14, a 
Master Farm Family be- 
cause few have followed 
more regularly than they 
the accepted rules of better farming 
and better living—such is the U. C. 
Stewart family, Thomas County, Ga. 
U. C. Stewart has been a farmer 
all his life. When he was old enough 
to go out on his own, his father of- 
fered him a small interest in the farm 
and told him he could use his own 
judgment as to whether he wanted 
to become a man of the soil. Mr. 
Stewart accepted the offer, soon made 
enough to start buying a farm. 
Teday he and his family own and 
operate 440) acres, with some crop 
bringing in cash every month of 
practically every year, besides feed- 
ing the family and the land. 
Now that’s a pretty good-sized job 


® 
In But this 
5 County farmer was 


By JACK WOOTEN 


Editor, Georgia Extension Service 


even for a family of 14, for two of 
the older children are working away 
from home, one son is in college, and 
seven others are still in grade or high 
school. But don’t forget that this is 
a family where everybody works— 
and works together. 

Let’s take a look at the income 
calendar: 

January and February: cattle, collards, 
hogs, and turnips. 

March and April: cabbage: and English 
peas. 

May and June: snapbeans. 

June and July: melons, lima beans, and 
collard seed. 

August and September: cotton and_to- 
bacco. 

October and November: hogs and cattle. 

November and December: Mr. Stewart's 
“long suit”—sugar cane syrup and pecans. 

Mr. Stewart says the family really 
got in the habit of providing an all- 
year-round income during the de- 
pression of 1930 to 1933. Things 
were pretty hard to sell those days. 


This attractive home, with well kept lawn, spacious rooms, and mod- 
ern conveniences, is the particular pride of the Stewart family. 











The Stewarts, from left to right, front row: Lois, 
Mrs. Stewart, Cecil, Donald, Mr. Stewart, Charles, Mrs. 
Kathleen Bickers, (Sandra Bickers in mother’s lap). 
Back row: Madlyn, Alvin, J. L., Mrs. Ruth Stringer, 
James, Rudine, and Norwood. 


Very few people 
had any money. 
Thomas 


determined that he 
would get at least 
part of the little bit 
that was in circula- 
tion. 

He got a pick-up 
truck and went to 
work. The boys helped and Mrs. 
Stewart and the girls helped. It was 
a slow process, and things were very 
cheap. A little money was better than 
no money at all, however, and the 
family more than held its own. 

“The experiences we had were 
worth it, too. When you've got as 
big a family as we have,” Mr. Stew- 
art grinned, “you've got to have 
some cash coming in every month.” 

In acreage, cash crops run about as 
follows: cotton, 30; tobacco, 5; pe- 
cans, 22: watermelons, 15; beans, 20: 
English peas, 10; sugar cane, 30; 
turnips, 3; collards, 10; cabbage, 10; 
fall cucumbers, 20 to 40. 

But cash isn’t‘the only thing the 
Stewarts are interested in. When 
you have a big family, you either 
have to produce a great deal of stuff 
for home consumption or buy it. 
Well, the Stewarts grow most of 
theirs. Their grocery bill doesn’t 
average but $20 per month. 

This past year Mrs. Stewart and 
the girls canned 1,500 quarts of prod- 
ucts. All sorts of vegetables were 
grown on the one-acre home garden. 
About 1,000 pounds of pork was 
cured for family use and 800 pounds 
of fresh meat other than pork was 
produced for home use. Both the 
Ochlochnee curing plant and a cur- 
ing plant at Thomasville serve the 
family. 

During the year the Stewarts pro- 
duced and used 450 dozen eggs, 
1,460 gallons of milk, and 350 pounds 
of butter. 

Mr. Stewart be- 
lieves in building 
up his soil. “Ev- 
erything I’ve made 
(what the kids didn’t eat), I’ve put 
back in the land,” he said. Among 


Believes in 
Building Soil 


’ stock. 


his fertility-building crops are Aus- 
trian peas, 10 acres; crotalaria, 10; 
soybeans, 20; lespedezas, 20; velvet 
beans, 40; cowpeas, 20; peanuts for 
hogging off, 42. 

All of Mr. Stewart’s cultivated land 
has been terraced with his own 
equipment. It is well fertilized, too. 
Last year it got about 100 tons of 
manure and 30 tons of commercial 
fertilizer. A 4-8-6 formula is used 
for cotton, 3-8-8 for tobacco, 4-8-4 
for corn, and 4-8-6 for vegetables. 

Crop rotations help to maintain 
the quality of the soil. Cotton is fol- 
lowed by truck crops, peanuts by 
tobacco and corn, and the vegeta- 
bles by legumes for soil building and 
hay. One interesting practice is the 
growing of a row of early beans be- 
tween each two rows of cane. Mr. 
Stewart field selects his corn, treats 
his seed for diseases, and keeps a re- 
serve supply of seed for his cotton, 
corn, and cane. 

The care of any farm family’s live- 
stock depends in a large measure on 
whether they really “love” their 
cows, their hogs, and their work 
The Stewarts do, and as a 
result their 10 dairy cattle, 50 beef 
cattle, around 200 hogs, 200 pure- 
bred White Leghorn and Rhode Is- 
land Red hens, 36sows, and 7 mules 
stay in excellent condition. <A trac- 
tor is used for breaking and harrow- 
ing land while the mules are being 
used for the cultivation of crops. 


Practically all the 
children have been 
in 4-H club work, 
and it has been the 
policy of Mr. and Mrs. Stewart to 
provide ways for their children to 
earn their own spending money. 
While they are doing this, they are 
being trained to help make plans for 
the farm and home. “My own father 
taught me to work, and he gave me a 
chance to have a say-so in planning 
what should be done on his farm,” 
Mr. Stewart says. “That has always 
been our idea, too, and I’m thankful 
to say none of my children has ever 
let us down.” 

Four of the boys are now taking 
vocational agriculture (See page 53) 


Children 
Active in 4-H 
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R. Y. Bailey 


N the light of the most urgent 

and vital needs of our Southern 

rural people, who should be 

recognized as 1941 “Men of the 
Year in Service to Southern Rural 
Progress?” 

1. In answering the question for 
the whole South we thought first of 
the far-reaching and long-continued 
crisis confronting the South’s great- 
est and most historic money crop, 
cotton ....and so decided to honor 
a man who is doing something about 
it—Oscar Johnston. 

2. Vocational education in 1941 not 
only continued to make great prog- 
ress along its traditional lines but 
made many notable advances in new 
fields .... and so for Georgia we 
honor M. D. Mobley, state director of 
vocational education. We honor Mr. 
Mobley also for the attention he is 
giving through vocational agricul- 
ture to two other great needs, for- 
estry and farm organization. 

3. The holding and enriching of 
our lands has been and will continue 
to be for many years among our most 
important problems. For his original 
and far-reaching contributions in this 
field, we chose for Alabama, R. Y. 
Bailey, now regional agronomist of 
the Soil Conservation: Service. 

4. Rapid progress has been made 
throughout the Southeast in the last 
decade in balancing cash from crops 
with cash from animals. For the 
leadership he has given to his own 
state, we nominate for- Florida, 
Stockman Henry O. Partin. 


Head of probably . 


the biggest cotton 
plantations in 
America (down 
in the Mississippi Delta), Oscar 
Johnston was called to the U.S.D.A. 
in 1933 to help fight the battles of 
Dixie cotton farmers. But while he 
heiped greatly in bringing about 
parity prices per pound for cotton, 
he was appalled by the fact that the 
South now cannot sell anywhere near 
enough pounds—and so proclaimed 
over and over again: 


Oscar 
Johnston 





Man of the Year 
Awards for 1941 


Johnston for the South, Mobley for Georgia, 
Bailey for Alabama, Partin for Florida 


“Parity prices without parity con- 


sumption will never bring the cotton’ 


farmer parity income.” 

To help remedy this, he headed 
up the National Cotton Council and 
finally brought together farmers, 
ginners, warehousemen, merchants, 
cottonseed crushers, and cotton spin- 
ners into one great campaign to find 
new markets and discover new uses 
for cotton. Because 90 per cent of 
the handlers agreed to deduct “a 
nickel a bale” for the purpose, cot- 
ton this year has the greatest pro- 
motional fund ever available in its 
history—for advertising and promo- 
tion, scientific research, increased 
foreign trade, protecting cotton and 
cottonseed products from unfair leg- 
islation, etc. And for all this we 
salute Oscar Johnston! 


Mr. Bailey comes 
R. Y. (“Dick”) of a family of 
Bailey brothers that has 

served the farm- 
ers of Alabama long and well. 
“Dick” himself had been county 
agent and agronomist of the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station before he 
took charge in 1934 of the first work 
of its kind in Alabama, the Dadeville 
Soil Conservation Demonstration 
Project. From Dadeville he was 
promoted to state coordinator and 
then to his present position serving 
the entire Southeast. 


Mr. Bailey was the first man to 
encourage the wide use of kudzu 
for forage and soil saving. In the 
spring of 1935 he encouraged farm- 
ers in the Dadeville area to plant two 
million kudzu crowns on 2,000 acres, 
thought by many then to be “the 
largest-scale big fool thing that had 
ever been done in agriculture.” Since 
1934, Alabama has gone from 3,000 
to 110,000 acres set to kudzu. 


Under his supervision, successful 
methods of propagating kudzu from 
vine cuttings, producing kudzu 
plants from seed, storing kudzu 
crowns and seedlings were develop- 
ed. He pushed lespedeza sericea as 





a soil-conserving crop on steep slopes 


not too badly washed. 

Under his direction and super- 
vision, Alabama and other states of 
the Southeast have developed a com- 
plete conservation program which 
combines thick-growing crops with 
engineering structures where previ- 
ously terracing and winter legumes 
were considered by many as ade- 
quate for saving soils. 

All these and many other contri- 
butions can best be summed up by 
saying that for the last seven years 
Mr. Bailey has spent most of his 
time thinking and talking of ways 
and means to aid farmers in saving 
their land and making it richer, and 
yet secure from every acre the maxi- 
mum contribution to farm income. 


The record of 
Mayor Dennis 
Mobley has been 
the story of a 
Georgia farm boy’s gradual climb to 
the'top in his chosen field as he strove 
year after year to give all that he had 
to the farm families whom he had 


M. D. 
Mobley 


the opportunity to help. Not yet 43, - 


he has known farm problems from 
the viewpoint of a two-teacher school 
principal, teacher of vocational agri- 
culture, teacher-trainer, supervisor 
of vocational agriculture, and now 
state director of all training in vo- 
cational education. 





Carrying forward the high stand- 
ards on which Paul W. Chapman 
built from 1920 to 1934, Mr. Mobley 
can point to such state enrollment 
figures as these: 


In vocational agriculture.......... 45,445 
In home economics ............... . 42,207 
In trades and industries............ 17,790 
In defense courses ss ee 


Texas is the only state ahead of 
Georgia in boys taking vocational ag- 
riculture, and only two, California 
and Texas, exceed Georgia in girls 
enrolled in home economics. Enroll- 
ment figures in vocational education 
show constant growth since 1918: 


AL. ar Zone ISS ..3.000.:. 87,869 
De asec cite Zl ja0s BOG 5c. ccs 109,646 
1933: 37,564 


From 6 to 7 million cans of prod- 
ucts are being processed every year 
in the 350 community canning plants 
supervised by Georgia teachers of 
vocational agriculture; many of the 
several hundred school shops are be- 
ing used by farmers to repair and 
overhaul farm machinery and other 
tools, many communities are now 
setting up freezer lockers for the use 
of farm families, and two communi- 
ty post-treating plants are in the trial 
stage. 

Mr. Mobley was the first teacher 
in Georgia to organize a part-time 
class in vocational agriculture, organ- 
ized the Georgia F.F.A., now num- 
bering 10,762, and has served since 
as state adviser, is co-author of 
“Southern Forestry,” believes that if 
vocational teachers are to render the 
service expected of them, they “must 
take a hand in seeing that facilities 
are available with which farmers 
may work as well as to provide fac- 
tual information regarding what 
and how to do.” ; 


Amazing ad- 
vances have been 
made by the Flor- 
ida cattle indus- 
try in the past ten years, and most 
Floridians agree that the “Man of 
the Year” should certainly be a 
cattleman. And all agree that Henry 
O. Partin, of Kissimmee, is certainly 
near; if not at, the top among those 
who have contributed most to the 
progress made. 

When the average cattleman said 
he was crazy, he had nerve and fore- 
sight enough to invest hard-earned 
cash from low-priced native cattle in 
the best Guzerat Brahmas he could 
get. He now has over 500 purebred 
Brahmas, and it is realized that he 
was crazy like a fox. He is credited 
with having placed more purebred 
and high-grade bulls in Florida herds 
and those of adjoining states than 
any other breeder. 

Mr. Partin was one of the group 
who organized the State Cattleman’s 
Association, has been very active in 
it, and has served as vice president 
since its beginning. He is also vice 
president of the Osceola County 
Cattlemen’s Association and a mem- 
ber of the county AAA committee. 

With the guiding spirit of one of 
the finest women of this age, he has 
reared five of Florida’s leading 
young cattlemen and horsemen — 
Oscar Lee, Edward, Henry Junior, 
Earl, and Katherine. All are now 
grown and at home running the 
ranch, with Henry still the boss. 

Henry Partin is always one of the 
first to take hold of anything for the 
betterment of the cattle industry, his 
community, or his state. 


Henry O. 
Partin 
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Another 
Camel way to say 
“Merry Christmas” 
—the famous Camel 
carton (10 packs of 20’s). 
Hours of Camel’s mild, 
flavorful smoking plea- 
sure. All ready to 
give—with place 
for name. 


/ 
CAMELS 


There’s an added pleasure in giving Camels at Christmas. You 
know your gift will be so genuinely welcome. More smokers 
prefer Camels than any other cigarette. And that preference holds 
for men in the Army, the Navy, the Marines, and the Coast Guard, 
too! So remember those lads in uniform ... remember all the ciga- 
rette smokers on your list . . . with the cigarette of costlier tobaccos 
— Camels. Choice of the two holiday packages above. 


eet Be 27 x 


Make your 
gift Camels. 
America’s favorite 
Cigarette is sure to 
please. The gay gift 
package below contains 
four boxes of the pop- 
ular flat fifties. No 
other wrapping 
needed. 


iL proud to present 
pipe-smokers with 
this big one-pound tin 
of mild, rich-tasting 
Prince Albert Smoking 
Tobacco. . Magnificent 
f inits Christmas jacket 
CPIM CUT -. Just right in a 


&y bar : ‘ 
Cap Rn; ne ff * 
ReryiNG PIPEANP hy ae pipe! 


PRINCE ALBERT 


If he smokes a pipe, a big, long-lasting pound of cool-burning 
Prince Albert spells smoking pleasure way into the New Year... 
at camp, on ship, at home. Prince Albert is choice tobacco, ‘“‘no-bite” 
treated for mildness and “crimp cut.” It’s the National Joy Smoke. 
There’s no other tobacco like it. Your local dealer has two hand- 
some Prince Albert “specials” ... the pound tin (above) or the special 
glass humidor jar. Get yours today. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


Po an CS a od wd} es gO: Pe See 


GIFTS THAT ARE SURE TO PLEASE IN BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS WRAPPERS 
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Lower than any 6! Lower than any 8! 


* The Progressive Farmer, December 1941 
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Lik, roomy, good-looking 


STUDEBAKER 





CHAMPION 


TOP QUALITY CAR OF THE 
LOWEST PRICE FIELD 


OU can’t match the low price 

of this handsome, economical 
new 1942 Studebaker Champion 
in any other Six or Eight. And no 
other lowest price car equals its 
Studebaker quality. 

It’s solid and sound with the 
best of materials and craftsman- 
ship. And you save money on gas 
and oil every mile you drive it. 


See your local Studebaker dealer 


gRICES BEGIN Ar 





tions subject to change without 


pian oo itedehaker quality will remain constant. 








and go for a trial drive in this 
Champion. Automatic choke, 
planar safety front wheel suspen- 
sion, multi-ratio steering at no ex- 
tra cost. Use your present car as 
part payment. C.I.T. terms. 


AGM 
a = wis Deuce) 
Amenee is building an unlim- 


ited quantity of airplane engines, 
military trucks and other matériel 

















Many special Studebaker features 


at no extra cost! 


—_——_— 


Finest materials and 
craftsmanship ! 


—_— 


Remarkable gas and oil mileage! 


Low repair cost! 


—_—-. 


Top trade-in value ! 








Sweet 
Potatoes 
Dried on 
Farm 
Solves 


Old 
Problem 


By L. M. WARE 


Horticulturist, Alabama 
Experiment Station 


Dried potatoes... good 
for man or beast, says 


Prof. Ware. 


@ What would the South give 
to average 50 to 90 bushels of 
corn per acre? What if the 
same feed could be obtained 
through sweet potatoes by 
finding a simple practical 
method of storage? Well, the 
Alabama Experiment Station 
has found it, and Prof. Ware 


here tells the amazing story. 


THE sweet potato is a crop old 
to the South. It has been grown 
in a half-hearted fashion on most 
Southern farms since early Colonial 
days. Yields have seldom been what 
they should. Year after year the 
crop has been “banked” and used for 
food. A small quantity has been 
marketed. Culls have been fed to 
livestock. Probably a third to a half 
of the crop has been lost through 
storage decay. 

This whole picture promises to be 
changed by a simple, inexpensive 
method of drying the fresh potato. 
By this process living tissue becomes 
lifeless, the product does not decay 
or freeze, and weighs only one-third 
as much as originally. It may go on 
the pantry shelf in neat packages or 
bags just as cereals, flour, or meal, or 
it may be prepared in large quantities 
sacked and stored for stock feed. It 
has now become a concentrate com- 
parable to corn, barley, rice, meal, 
or flour, and can be stored for long 
periods without loss of value or 
change in composition. 

But why so much interest in an old 
crop just because a new way of 
handling it has been devised? The 
answer is simple. What the farmers 
of the South have needed but have 
not had was a practical, economical 
way to change green potatoes into a 
dried concentrate, which would per- 
mit their general use for livestock 
feeding. 

Six years of experiments by the 
Alabama Experiment Station, at va- 
rious points in the state, have shown 
that three to five times as much car- 
bohydrate feed can be produced on 
an acre from sweet potatoes as from 
corn, oats, or other grains. Other ex- 
periments in Alabama and neighbor- 
ing states have also shown that dried 
potatoes compare favorably with corn 
for certain classes of livestock. 

Some progress has been made in 








recent years on artificial drying of 
potatoes, but equipment for even a 
small to medium-sized plant costs 
$20,000 to $25,000. 


This fall the Ala- 
bama Experiment 
Station began to 
study the use of 
cheap surfaces and Nature to do the 
drying. Results have exceeded ex- 
pectations. It appears not too opti- 
mistic to say that the problem of dry- 
ing potatoes is “licked.” Even with- 
out further refinement in the meth- 
ods being studied, it has already been 
proved that potatoes can be dried on 
many different kinds of low-cost sur- 
faces even on days with little sun and 
high humidity. 

At 11:15 a.m. on Oct. 29, cossettes 
(strings) of potatoes were placed out- 
side on black building paper spread 
on a grass surface. By 5:00 p.m., 5 
hours and 45 minutes later, over 6 
tons of water per acre surface had 
been lost; by 11:00 a.m. of the fol- 
lowing morning, 9 tons, and by 5:00 
p-m., 11.9 tons had been lost. The 
two days were cloudy; the tempera- 
ture ranged from 54 degrees to 66 
degrees F., the relative humidity 
from 64 to 90 per cent. Yet in 24 
hours drying had been fast enough 
to produce 4.55 tons of dried po- 
tatoes per acre of drying surface, a 
quantity having a feed value equal 
to 160 bushels of corn. Building 
paper to cover one acre will cost 
about $175. Experiments now under 
way indicate that even under bad 
weather conditions the same paper 
might be used for about 20 lots of 
potatoes, making the cost of material 
for drying about $2 per ton. With 
favorable weather, probably 40 lots 
could be dried on the same paper. 


It’s a Simple 
Method 


Many types of sur- 
face appear satis- 
factory. Tests have 
been made on 
composition roofing, building paper, 
brown kraft paper, tin roofing, and 
priming asphalt. Of the surfaces 
which appear most promising, an 
asphalt priming coat dries potatoes 
fast and at a yery low cost. Fof 
about $80 to $100 enough material 
can be bought to cover one acre. To 
this must be added the cost of pre- 
paring and packing the site and ap- 
plying the asphalt. On sandy soil, 
a total of probably (See page 52) 


Many Types 
of Drying 
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Disastrous INFLATION 


Can be Prevented by Reducing Farm Production Costs 





High cost of production on the farm leads to 
Higher cost of living 
Increased labor disputes 
Increased wages and salaries 
Higher prices for manufactured goods 
Increased cost of defense effort 


Disastrous. inflation. 


The price of everything we buy is fixed by 


farm production costs. This is the key factor in 





the cost of living. Nothing can hold down food 





prices as long as production costs are high. 


This country’s investment in agriculture is 
greater than its investment in all the manu- 
facturing plants combined, and yet there are 
millions of farms which have not yet discarded 
the use of animal power and out-of-date equip- 
ment. These antiquated methods cause high 
production costs and inefficient use of farm 


labor, which is growing more scarce daily. 


The only way to convert these high cost 
farms into low cost farms is by complete 


modernization with light, indestructible, low 











cost equipment. This will make it possible to 





produce crops at half the cost of conventional 





methods, and still insure an adequate return 


for the farmer. 


This equipment is available in the Ford 
Tractor with Ferguson System implements. It 
has been proved on nearly 100,000 farms. But 
the task of mechanizing nearly 6,000,000 
farms is so great that it would require the pro- 
duction facilities of the entire agricultural 
machinery industry to meet the national 


emergency. This can be done without financial 





assistance from the Government or increased 





tax burdens. The full cooperation of the 





Department of Agriculture would be needed. 


It is the duty of all interested in agriculture, 
and in the national security, to help modernize 


the farms of America. 


Immediate action will make possible low 
production costs on the farm and prevent the 
disastrous inflation which now threatens to 


rock the foundation of national economy. 


Hang foryesan 


President 


Ferguson-Sherman Manufacturing Corporation, Dearborn, Michigan 
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To guard your profits 


DON’T NEGLECT SPARK PLUGS 


Only four things can happen to spark plugs. Every other so-called 


“ill” is just so much conversation. 


BUT,—if you would preserve farming 
profits, don’t neglect those four. 


The first is Dirt. It is oxide coating or 
soot. Its effect is a waste of as much 
fuel as one gallon in ten, a power loss 
as high as 21%, and hard starting. 
(Tractor plugs need cleaning every 200 
hours; vehicle plugs, every 4,000 miles.) 


The second is Wear. Its effect is the 
same as that of dirt. Under extreme 
conditions, worn plugs quit entirely. 
(Tractor plugs need replacing every 500 
hours; vehicle plugs, every 10,000 miles.) 


Wrong Gap is the third. Normally, gaps 
widen slowly. Rapid widening is a 
warning that the plug in use is of the 
wrong type. Gaps should be reset, ac- 
curately, when plugs are cleaned, or 
gas and power will be wasted. 


Breakage is the fourth. A broken upper 
insulator can result only from a blow, 
as when a wrench slips. A broken lower 
insulator results either from an attempt 
to bend the center electrode, or from 
use of the wrong type of plug. Broken 
plugs misfire,—wasting fuel and power. 


How AC Can Help You 
AC’s national cleaning and re- 
gapping service (through Regis- 
tered AC Cleaning Stations) 


saves you the costs caused by 
dirty and incorrectly gapped 
plugs. New AC Spark Plugs,— 
engineered for the hard jobs of 
farming,—save you the hidden 
expenses that wrong type, poor 
quality, ot breakage set up. 


So, have your plugs cleaned and 
regapped regularly. Keep a 
spare set on hand so you can 
take the dirty plugs to town. 
And, standardize on AC Spark 
Plugs for reliability and eff- 
ciency. You'll guard your profits 
better. 


For More Than 33 Years 
THE QUALITY SPARK PLUG 


Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Nash, Oldsmobile, 
and Pontiac motor cars; Chevrolet, Corbitt, 
Diamond T, Federal, GMC, International, and 
Sterling Trucks; Allis-Chalmers, J. I. Case, 
Cletrac, and International Harvester tractors... 
these are some of the well-known cars, trucks 
and tractors which use AC Quality Spark Plugs. 
Trust your spark plug requirements to the same 
brand of spark plugs which the leading, big 
volume manufacturers select. 








TOO! 


SPARK PLUGS 
NEED CLEANING, 
a 











GET PLUGS CLEANED 
where you see this Sign-> 











AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION e General Motors Corporation e FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Fence—It’s Our First Need 


@® There’s always so much roughage to go to waste and 
d 5 oD oD 


so much good forage that could be grown. 


With live- 


stock, these things could be sold, but without fence 


how can anyone put the two together 





the crops, and 


the livestock—in a way cheap enough to make it eco- 


- nomical? 


Let’s continue our discussion of the fence 


problem started in the October Progressive Farmer. 


THERE have been so many 

®W questions about posts we'll have 

to have just a little more to say 
about them. Farmers in many lo- 
calities will be interested in a con- 
cise paragraph lifted from a letter 
from J. B. Kelley, professor of agri- 


By 
WwW. C. 
LASSETTER 





cultural engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. It follows: 

When locust posts are available, we rec- 
ommend them as being the best posts to 
usc. Cedar posts I would place second as 
to durability and availability to our farm- 
ers. Some of our farmers creosote chest- 
nut and oak posts. Chestnut posts un- 
treated are not very durable. They rot 
out in four or five years’ time. The “T” 
type steel post has proved to be satisfactory 
for woven-wire fences. 

All this brings us right back to 
the point that each of us needs to 
check on what’s available and make 
our choice based on that. Where 
timber of a durable sort is not avail- 
able at a reasonable price, then less 
durable sorts may be cut and given 
a preservative treatment to make of 
them posts suitable to use. 


Creosote treat- 
ment to prolong 
the life of the less 
durable woods was 
mentioned in the last issue. But 
we've had many requests for a 
cheaper method. Apparently the 
best of these now known is the so- 
called tire-tube method. With this 


Tire-Tube 
Method 


method, zinc chloride is the preserva- - 


tive used. The posts must be thor- 
oughly green. Posts that have start- 
ed to season cannot be used. They 
must be round. The bark is left 
on, at least until after treatment. 


Fences of woven wire combined with barbwire. 


The method is best described by 
this paragraph from the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory: 

The bark is peeled for a distance of 4 
to 6 inches from the large end of the post, 
to provide a smooth, clean surface. A sec- 
tion of old inner tube about 2 or 2% feet 
long, cut from, a used tire, is then slipped 
over the peeled surface and bound in place 
with cord, wire, rubber band, or any other 
convenient and suitable material. The post 
is then laid on a rack with the large end 
about 1% feet or more higher than the 
small end. The loose end of the tire sec- 
tion is then fastened to a frame so that the 
preservative cannot spill out but will be 
kept in close contact with the end of the 
post, and a measured amount of preserva- 
tive solution is poured in. In a short time 
the preservative will begin to flow into 
the sapwood of the post, forcing the natural 
sap out at the small end. When all the 
preservative has flowed from, the tire tube 
into the wood, the tube is removed and the 
post is taken from the rack. 


Since zinc chlo- 
ride is water solu- 
ble, it is doubtful 
if such __ posts 
should be set in swampy places where 
the preservative may gradually be 
washed out. We do not know how 
long this product will be available. 
Both zinc and chloride are on the 
priorities list and shortages have 
already been reported. 

The South Carolina Experiment 
Station is trying out a method even 
more simple, and after two seasons 
they report promising _ results. 
Roughly their method of treating 
common pine posts is as follows: 


Not so Good 
in Swamps 


1. Fell the trees and cut posts to length. 

2. Twenty-four hours later saw off one 
inch at the butt of the post and stand it in 
a wooden tub of preservative material. 

3. After 3 days, cut one inch off the top 
end and turn it with that end in the solu- 
tion. 

4. After 3 or 4 days, remove and let the 
post air-dry for at least a month before 
being set in the ground. 

In the South Carolina tests, two 
preservatives, zinc chloride and cop- 
per sulphate (bluestone) are being 
tried. These tests (See page 45) 


Left, with barbwire 








at top, and 55-inch woven wire. With 3-inch space at bottom and 3 inches 
between woven wire and barbwire at top, the fence is 61 inches high. Figures 
(inches) at left represent standard space between bars. Next, the same, 
except 47-inch woven wire is used and total height is 54 inches. Woven wire 
in other fences, left to right, is 39, 32, and 26 inches wide and total heights 


54, 53, and 53 inches. All figures represent inches. 
2 ! —From U.S.D.A. Farmers’ Bul. 1832. 
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Mistakes I Made 


@ “Mistakes I Have Made” is 
proving one of our most pop- 
ular features. You may help 
other readers by reporting 
any mistake of your own.... 
and your real name and ad- 
dress need not be printed. ~ 


Spoiled Child A mistake which 
($2.50 Prize) almost made a 

nervous wreck of 
me and my three-year-old boy was 
my lack of firmness with him. From 
a sickly infant he grew to be a child 
with no appetite simply because 
when he cried for cake or candy, 
he got it. His crying made me 
nervous, and [ would alternately in- 
dulge and spank him. One day I 
realized he was crying not because he 
felt bad but because crying would 
get him his way. I set myself to be 
firm; to see that he ate only at regular 
intervals, with less sweets, more 
fruits, fresh vegetables, meats, etc. 
My own nervousness and his quickly 
lessened; we both find it easier to be 
lovable and he is much happier, not 
only because of better diet but be- 
cause he enjoys and depends on au- 
thority that remains quietly the same 
every day. Mrs. F. W.R., Texas. 


Spoiled Fruit Last summer I 
($1.50 Prize) made a great mis- 
take in not getting 
a pressure cooker or using a cold 
pack cooker. Instead I used the open 
kettle method. The result is the 
loss of many cans of fruit and to- 
matoes. Even many can tops are 
ruined, as the pressure of spoiling 
fruit pressed the tops up permanent- 
ly. This means not only a shortage of 
food supplies but many hours of 
wasted labor in a hot kitchen. 


Mrs. J. J. C., Tennessee. 


Didn’t Marry The greatest mis- 
($1.00 Prize) take of my _ life 

was in not marry- 
ing when I was young and rearing 
some children. Now I am old, 
health broken, and no children to 
look to. E. B. S., Georgia. 


Neglected. When my children 
Vitamins were small I didn’t 
know I needed to 
feed them cereals and fruit juices and 
other foods that furnished vitamins. 
I didn’t bother. Now I realize I made 
a big mistake by not giving them the 
proper foods to build strong bones 
and good teeth. 
Mrs. C. G. N., Virginia. 


Cheap My greatest mistake was 
Glasses wearing cheap glasses— 

from 49 to 98 cents. 
When I did get to an eye specialist 
he told me my sight was that of a 
person 60 years old when I am only 
40--all because of improper glasses 
I've been wearing. G.G., Alabama. 











LOWELL 


“Don’t you come around here saying 
£ c : ° ° 

Peep, peep!’ If I’m in your way, it’s just 
too bad.” 
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What Would Hitler Give 
For An Army Like This? 





HAT would Hitler give for this army ? 
The best answer to that question is 
... What wouldn't he give? 


This army of cows, hogs and chickens, not 
to mention other livestock and food crops — 
which no nation but ours can raise — is the 
army that will win the war; the army that 
will dictate terms; the army that will estab- 
lish a world order in which free men can 
live in peace with their fellows and find 
favor in their Creator’s eyes. 


This army is being mobilized now on our 
farms . . . mobilized for greater food pro- 
duction in °42 than in any pre- 
vious year. The future of the 
whole civilized world is bound 
up with our effort to produce 
all the vital foods, rich in nu- 
tritional value, which our own 
huge defense program de- 
mands, and which heroic Brit- 
ain requires. 


The job we have undertaken is 
tremendous. It involves sharp 








Food for Freedom . . . the Spirit of 1942 


Cows to give 125,000,000,000 Ibs..of milk; hens to lay 48,000,000,000 eggs; 


—} ee) 


79,000,000 hogs to give up their lives; 750,000,000 chickens for poultry meat... 
and so on. These are food production goals already set for 1942. 


increases in livestock, poultry, eggs and 
dairy products. 

Your nation asks you to roll up your 
sleeves and produce as you never have be- 
fore. Farmers are the only Americans who 
can do this one job which is the absolute 
rock bottom of national defense. 


Your farm is a munitions plant. Food is as 
vital as guns, bombs, ships, tanks or planes. 
Foods from your farm will build our own 
strength and morale. Those self-same foods 
are the very core of Britain’s defense, 
the stamina and spirit of her people. It 
is up to us in 1942 to furnish 
one-fourth of all the animal 
protein food that Britons eat 
—enough to feed 10,000,000 
people. 

Food is the biggest gun in the 
whole war .. . and we can pro- 
duce more food and _ better 
food of the needed kinds than 


any other nation in the world. 


“Food for Freedom.” 


He wniTen stares vePantwenr oF asnicunTune He 


This is one of a series of reports from the United States Department of Agriculture published 
by the Chilean Nitrate Educational Bureau, Inc., in furtherance of the Nation’s agricultural 
defense program. Publication of this report in this space does not constitute endorsement by the 


United States Department of Agriculture of any commercial product. 
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Farm trucks 





PEGS AO BR BV’ 


289 


7omy...you need the extra dependability 
of quality-built Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


af I5 in Doge FsTon Trucks 


E20 airing 


in Ton Special 


These are days when extra quality, extra dependability and extra 





economy are needed on the farm! Dodge gives you all three in 
super-powered Job-Rated trucks. They’re built to deliver extra 
thousands of miles of efficient, low cost farm operation. They’re 
Job-Rated from engine to rear axle, “sized” right in every feature 


to do the job, and to stay on the job. See your Dodge dealer—today. 





DODGE PRODUCTS 
FOR DEFENSE: Com- 
mand Reconnaissance 
Cars e Field Radio 
Cars eTroop and Cargo 
Motor Transports @ 
Weapon Carriers e 
Army Carry-Alls ¢ Am- 
bulances e Duralumin 
Forgings tor Bomber 
Fuselages @ Parts and 
Assemblies for Anti- 
Aircraft Cannons. 


Prices and Specifications Subject to Change Without Notice 


og oD i 


DEPEND ON 


‘2 to 3-Ton Gas, and Heavy-Duty Diesel 


RETTER BECAUSE OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION ENGINEERING 




















Joe Wheeler’s Daughter: 
Nurse in Three Wars 


her greatest desire was to accompany 
him. He refused to carry her farther 


(First $5 Prize Letter) 

“$IN A beautiful colonial mansion 
a in the lovely Tennessee Valley in 
Lawrence County, Ala., will be 
found the most useful person I 
know, the dearly beloved Miss Annie 
Wheeler. Daughter of the famous 
“Fighting Joe” Wheeler, famous 
first as a Confederate cavalry leader 
and later as general in the Spanish- 
American War, she is a worthy 
daughter of so great a father. 

She is constantly busy in every 
conceivable way, helping the poor 
and needy not only on her own es- 
tate but any who are sick or in dis- 
tress—with food, medicine, caskets 
for the dead, glasses for boys and 
girls with defective eyes, the expenses 
of hospital bills for any who need 
operations. She is especially inter- 
ested in paralytic children and has 
furnished many of them with proper 
braces. Crippled adults far and near 
are also remembered by her with free 
hospital service, artificial limbs, or 
other needed service. When she sees 
some once-handicapped boy or girl 
able to walk again, it is then her hap- 
piness overflows! 

Churches and schools, both in-her 
own community and beyond it, and 
both white and colored, have received 
ed large donations from her and she 
has paid teachers and_ sponsored 
courses in home economics. She is 
admired not only for services render- 
ed to others, but for her love and 
devotion to her father and mother 
and her unselfish and untiring serv- 
ice rendered for many months to her 
hopelessly ill sister. 

Besides her service to humanity 
here in her own country, she has 
rendered wartime service in three 
wars—in Cuba, in the Philippine 
insurrection, and in France and Ger- 
many during World War I. When 
her father, General Joe Wheeler, 
sailed for the battlefields of Cuba, 


than Tampa. Immediately she ap- 
plied to Miss Clara Barton and was 
told by her to sail on the steamer Oli- 
vette. On reaching Santiago, not 
being immune to yellow fever, she 
was forbidden to land, but finally, 
through her persistence, she was al- 
lowed to enter service as a nurse. She 
was first assigned to the bedside of her 
brother, then transferred to a hospi- 
tal where she had charge of 90 pa- 
tients. There as physician, nurse, 
and spiritual comforter of all the sick 
and dying, she was known as “The 
Angel of Santiago.” 

No one will ever know the horrors 
she endured in the hospital camps, 
from which later she was forced to 
be an inmate of hospitals for months 
at a time. 

When she sailed for France to 
serve as a Red Cross nurse, the ship 
on which she sailed was chased by a 
submarine but escaped injury. She 
landed safely in the battle zone, 
where her loving voice, smiling face, 
and willing hands helped soothe the 
pains of 2,000 soldiers entrusted to 
her care. On Miss Wheeler’s mantel 
is a framed letter written by one of 
these French soldiers whom she 
nursed to health after both his hands 
had been shot off. She taught him 
to write by holding a pencil in the 
bandage of his stub and on Christ- 
mas Day he wrote her this message: 
“Someone far from harbor you have 
guided across the bar.” 

Mrs. W. M. Holliman, 
Lawrence County, Ala. 

Editor’s Note.—Nearly all our readers 
have heard old people talk of “Little Joe 
Wheeler” and his famous Confederate cav- 
alry. Only 5 feet 5 inches high, Wheeler 
was made a major general in the Confed- 
erate Army at 26.... and in 1898 when 62 
years old, became a major general in the 
United States army in the war with Spain. 
His own amazing courage and genius lend 
added interest to this story of his hardly 
less courageous and gifted daughter. 





‘The Most Useful Person I Know.’ 
br July 30... 


these eight prize-winning letters: 


W. M. Holliman, Moulton, Ala. 
Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. Belle Cullipher, Merry Hill, N. C. 


Bessie B. Evans, Sylvania, Ga. 


berton, N. C. 





“THE MOST USEFUL PERSON | KNOW” 


In our July Carolinas-Virginia and Georgia-Alabama-Florida editions we pub- 
lished the story of Rev. Paul Doran and said: “Instead of a fiction story this month, 
here’s a true story .... a most amazing true story.... 
life whose unselfish usefulness must be a surprise, a challenge, and an inspira- 
tion to every man or woman, boy or girl, who reads it. 
it, suppose you next write us not more than 1,000 words (500 is better) about 
We'll pay $25 for the best letter sent us 
and $5 each for the five next best letters.” 
activities of the South’s “most useful people” may be judged from the subjects of 


$25 Prize—Our Teacher of Vocational Agriculture, by Cecil J. Hill, Arden, N.C. 
First $5 Prize—Gen. Joe Wheeler’s Daughter: A Nurse in Three Wars, by Mrs. 
Second $5 Prize—An Ex-Slave, a Benefactor to His Own Race, by J. F. Howison, 
Third $5 Prize—Country Doctor: He Furnished Courage and Quinine, by 
Fourth $5 Prize—Miss Martha Berry, Beloved Founder of Berry Schools, by 
Fifth $5 Prize—Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon as Extension Service Leader, by. Mrs. 
Cc. A. Bowman, Rt. 1, Granite Falls, N. C. 
Sixth $35 Prize—A Country Merchant Who Serves, by Grace Bryan, Irwinville, Ga. 


Seventh $5 Prize—A Country Schoolma’am, by Mrs. Talmage Graham, Lum- 


Eighth $5 Prize—A Rural Mail Carrier, by J. G. Towery, Atlanta, Ga. 


a story of one simple 


And having read 


How varied are the 
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Take Time To— 


WITH Christmas and New 

Year’s just ahead, it seems an 
appropriate time to quote this para- 
graph from a letter of one of our read- 
ers: “There is no time, it seems, in 
our fast way of living, for people to 
get together and really enjoy the im- 
portant and essential things.” 

This woman is not alone in her 
ideas. We are all rushing along too 
fast. A minister friend told me that 
on a return from his vacation he 
drove 500 miles one day. I asked him 
what he saw on the journey. He an- 


By 
REV. J. W. 
HOLLAND 





‘swered, “I saw 500 miles of pave- 
ment.” What on earth is the sense of 
going so fast we see nothing? 


LET’S TAKE more time off for 
friendship. \t is worth it, and what 
is of much value to us_ without 
friendship? Acquaintances are friend- 
ships in embryo, needing a little time 
and cultivation to hatch them out. 


LET’S TAKE a little time out to 
think. Much of our life is hostile to 
thinking. Have you ever watched 
cows ying peacefully chewing their 
cuds? The cud is called a rumen. 
From this word we have the longer 
word “ruminate.” It means the 
mind’s process of chewing over the 
events and ideas of the day, and 
“ruminating” them over and over. 


LET’S TAKE a little time to ex- 
press the love we bear for our loved 
ones. If this were done, many homes 
now torn and full of unrest could be 
filled with an almost infinite con- 
tentment. A busy wife once said to 
me, “My husband and I had gotten 
so busy working for our children that 
we almost forgot that we were sup- 
posed to remain lovers.” 


LET’S TAKE a little time to cul- 
tivate the higher ideals, and keep up 
the beauty side of the mind and 
heart. The English have an ugly 
word that I do not like. It is “slat- 
tern.” It has a snake’s hiss in it. It 
is applied to people who have let 
carelessness and neglect injure their 
moral standards and their very pos- 
ture and appearance. We must al- 
ways avoid the “don’t care” attitude. 


FINALLY, let’s take a little time 
off for prayer and worship. 1 have 
a good Catholic friend who every 
day stops in at his church for a few 
minutes on the way to work. He 
offers up his prayer for the day’s 
guidance. What a fine fellow he has 
gotten to be with years of practice! 
This practice is possible for all of 
God’s_ children, whatever their 
“name or sign.” It is time well spent. 
And in cultivating prayer and wor- 
ship we cultivate the things we are 
going to take with us on our Eter- 
nal Journey. We shall take with 
us no money but only the love we 
have liberated, the characters we 
have developed, under the example, 
spirit, and guidance of the Christ. 


Let's take a little time off for these 


things during 1942—and start get- 


ting into practice now! 





RAPHICALLY, convincingly, 
quickly, the illustration above 
shows the unparalled simplicity of 
John Deere two-cylinder engine 
design. It results in the simplest trac- 
tor on the market by far, totally free 
of hundreds of parts necessary in 
other tractors. 


You can see hdw two-cylinder de- 
sign has made it possible for John 
Deere engineers to build engine and 
other parts larger, heavier, able to 
stand up under heavy-duty work 
and to give you a long-lived tractor. 


For the same reason, they were able 
to design a more efficient tractor with 
its straight-line transmission of power 
from engine to final drive without the 
use of bevel gears . . . with the belt 
pulley on the crankshaft ... with the 
thermo-siphon principle which re- 
quires no water pump or thermostat 

. - with better distribution of weight 
for more efficient traction in difficult 
conditions .. . with everything easily 
accessible, easy to take care of. 


Furthermore, two-cylinder engine 
design makes it possible for you to 
burn the low-cost fuels successfully, 
efficiently, and safely . . . to cut fuel 


JOHN 


DEERE 
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THERE’S EXTRA VALUE 


costs . . . to make fuel dollars go 
farther. 


In its operating advantages, a 
John Deere is equally outstanding. 
You’ll find the smooth, responsive 
power that laughs at tough spots... 
greater convenience in the handy con- 
trols, in the properly located differ- 
ential brakes, in the Goat clutch that 
you can operate standing up, sitting 
down, or from the ground. 


You work in the comfort of a big, 
roomy platform, a deep, saddle-type 
seat, shock-proof steering, and an 
unexcelled view of the work on both 
sides of the tractor at all times. And 
what a saving of work there is in the 
hydraulic lift for raising and lower- 
ing integral equipment. 


Check these and all the other ad- 
vantages of a John Deere Two-Cy]- 
inder Tractor and you'll want only 
two cylinders in the next tractor you 
buy—you’ll want a John Deere Two- 
Cylinder Tractor. Visit your 
John Deere dealer. Ask him to show 
you the one of the twenty great 
models which will fit your needs ex- 
actly. Or, for more information by 
mail use the coupon below. 





It means simpler construction 
... longer life...greater economy 





Available for John Deere General 
Purpose Tractors is a complete line of 


integral equipment... equipment that 
does a better job... that plants more 
accurately... fertilizes more safely... 
cultivates more thoroughly... harvests 
mare efficiently. . . in short, that does 
the kind of job that insures bigger profits. 


John Deere, Moline, Ill., Dept. GO-35, J 


mh. ame, more shout she extra valine in John Deore 
o-cylinder tractors. I am particularly interested i 
the Models I have checked. 7 ] 


yee ae 
01-plow “L’’ and “‘LA”’ 02-3-plow “*A”’ 
; - 01-2-plow “H” . 03-plow “‘“G”’ 
02-plow ‘‘B”’ OOrchard Models 
OStandard tread models for field and belt work. 
i ats Name 


Ot ae 1 On ON, OM mn ae SUM PLICTTY 


DEPENDABILITY a a Oe oO Ge 








Your wants can usually be found among the ads, display or classified. If what you want is not advertised, 





write us and we will help you find it. To be of service to our readers and advertisers is always a pleasure, 
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Whether you are buying rubber footwear or leather 
work shoes, it will pay you to buy Ball-Band. For Ball- 
Band is “tops” when it comes to fine fit, greater com- 
fort and more miles of wear in every pair. Join the 
millions of people already enjoying the satisfaction of 
wearing this better footwear. See your Ball-Band dealer 
soon. And remember, every pair of Ball-Band foot- 
wear is identified by the famous Red Ball trade-mark. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER &® WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
473 WATER STREET, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 

















704 WHEN the garden is kept in 

‘N the same spot year after year, the 
soil frequently becomes so full of 
various troubles as to greatly reduce 
yields. Root knot or nematodes is 
the chief offender. The only way of 
controlling this pest and various dis- 
eases is by rotation. If your garde. 
needs changing, select and fence a 
new one, as close to the house as 
possible. A good plan is that offered by 
the Arkansas Extension Service: 
Make the garden spot three times the 
required space and plant one-third 


By L. A. 
NIVEN 





each year to vegetables and the other 
two-thirds of the space to nematode- 
resistant crops. 


Scrape up all 
available manure 
from poultry houses, pig pens, cow 
stables, and elsewhere, and _ scatter 
on the garden. Leafmold from woods 
or rich soil from fence corners is al- 
so good. Don’t be afraid of getting 
the garden too rich. These manures 
should be supplemented next spring 
with commercial fertilizers which 
contain heavy proportions of phos- 
phate and potash. 


Enrich Soil 


Save Onions Before hard 

freezes come, pull 
the soil to onion plants grown from 
September- or October-planted seed, 
covering all except an inch or two of 
the top. Then, even if this uncovered 
portion is killed, the plants will come 
out in early spring little the worse 
for the cold. 


Store Turnips If not already dug 

and stored, turnips 
and rutabagas should be pulled now. 
Left in the ground much longer, 
they will become tough, stringy, and 
pithy. Trim roots 
and tops, leaving 
about one-fourth 
inch of leaf stems 
attached. Put in 
banks of not more 


Seasonable Jobs in the 
Orchard Also Suggested 


drainage, and cover with enough soil 
to prevent them from freezing. 


Early Lettuce Plant seed in cold- 

frame or hotbed 
this month. Transplant from Jan- 
uary to March, depending on weather 
and location, to well prepared, fertile 
soil that has had a liberal application 
of a high-grade complete fertilizer. 
Make rows about 18 inches wide for 
the home garden but 2% to 3 feet 
wide if horse cultivation is to be 
given. Set plants 12 to 15 inches 
apart in rows. Of the latest improved 
varieties, Imperial 847 and Imperial 
44 are good. 


Hotbeds Pay A_ small hotbed 

costs very little 
and will easily pay for itself in one 
season with early plants.  Illustra- 
tion below shows how to make one. 
Neither poultry nor cow manure is 
suitable for heat. Electricity is the 
best source. If this is not available, 
use fresh horse manure or cotton 
seed. A coldframe is made in the 
same way as hotbed except that no 
heat is provided. These are handy 
for hardening off hotbed plants and 
for growing hardy plants as well as 
hardy vegetables. 


Set Fruit Trees While both fruit 

and nut trees and 
small fruits may be set any time dur- 
ing the dormant season, there is 
probably no better time than late 
November and December in the Cot- 
ton Belt. Above this region, better set 
them out from Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 or 
wait until late winter or early spring. 


Where to Set Where the home 
orchard is to be 
small, there is no better place to set 
the trees than in the poultry yard 
or about the edge of the garden. 
Poultry manure is quite rich in ni- 
trogen and the garden is usually 
well fertilized. Probably for this 
reason the best fruit trees in a small 
home orchard are usually found in 
such places. 
How to Set In setting fruit and 
mut trees, grape- 
vines, etc., do the job right. Make a 
hole deep and wide enough to place 
the roots without cramping them. 
When taking trees to the field to be 
set, keep the roots wrapped in moist 
sacks. Exposure to sun, even for a 
few minutes, may mean the differ- 
ence between a live and dead tree. 
Set the tree so it will be about an 
inch deeper than it was in the nur- 
sery row. Pack top soil tightly 
around the roots. If the soil is some- 
what dry, pour in five or six gallons 
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Cross section of a 
cheap manure- 
heated hotbed. 
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of water when hole is three-fourths 
filled. Let settle and finish filling, 
without packing. Then mulch with 
straw or stable manure, but do not 
let manure come in direct contact 
with the tree. 


For home use or 
for selling at road- 
side or local markets, select a large 
number of varieties so as to have 
ripe fruit over as long a period as 
possible. The county agent, the 
teacher of vocational agriculture, or 
the extension horticulturist will be 
glad to advise those who are not cer- 
tain as to best varieties. 


Varieties 


No Spray? The best quality 

in most fruits 

comes only with spraying. These are 

some, however, that will at least give 

worth-while fruit without it: 

Pecans Boysenberries 

Keiffer pears Youngberries 

Figs Rome Beauty and 

Seedling peaches Horse apples 

Concord and Moore’s Japanese persimmons 
Early grapes Scuppernong grapes 

Blackberries . Strawberries 

Dewberries Raspberries 


Pruning Helps For best results, 
all fruit trees need 
some pruning. Farmers’ Bulletin 1870 
gives this information in detail. Get 
a free copy by writing your Con- 
gressman or the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Your county agent or vocational 
teacher can also secure it for you. 


Mulch Berries Before the first 

hard freeze comes, 
give strawberries a two-inch mulch 
of wheat or other straw, or hay or 


pine needles. While strawberry plants 
do not often freeze out entirely in 
the South, it is a well known fact 
that when not mulched they are fre- 
quently injured enough to very 
greatly reduce yields. Mulching also 
conserves moisture. Whether one has 
a few rows or several acres, mulch- 


ing is highly desirable. 


A new use for 
toothpicks—as 
aids in transplanting pecans—is a 
practical novelty reported by L. D. 
Romberg and C. L. Smith of the 
U.S.D.A. The toothpicks are the 
ordinary round kind, soaked in a 
solution of indole-3-butyric acid, a 
“growth-promoting substance.” 


Pecan Aid 





Knowing that too many pecans 
die the first year after being set be- 
cause the roots do not make enough 
new growth to support the top, and 
knowing, too, that the chemical 
named would under certain condi- 
tions hasten root growth, the experi- 
menters tried several methods, found 
that the most practical and effective 
was to bore a small hole through the 
roots and then plug this hole with a 
toothpick that had absorbed a dose 
of the chemical. Treated roots pro- 
duced more new roots and made 
much more rapid growth than un- 
treated roots. Tops lived. 

The U.S.D.A. believes similar pos- 
sibilities with other trees difficult to 
transplant are worth investigating. 





To those who wish detailed informa- 
tion, Mr. Niven will be glad to send the 
leaflets, “How to Make a Hotbed,” and 
“A Good Source of Heat for Hotbed.” 
Enclose 3-cent stamp for mailing. 











Handy Farm Devices 























I NOTICED in your October issue how to 
make different gates. Here is a sketch of 
one of the best I have ever seen. First you 
want it wide enough for a hay rake to pass 
through. Then get a pole long enough to 
extend out 4 feet beyond the pivot post 


and 20 inches over the opening post. Bore 
a hole in the revolving post for, say, a 1- or a 14-inch iron rod. Nail 2 slats 
on each side of the opening post and extending 6 inches above the top, to let 
the pole drop in. You need no hinges nor latch. Round the end of your lower 


frame that rests against the hinge post. 


I prefer a cedar for the top pole as it 


tapers to a small end. Barbwire about 8 inches apart may be used in mak- 


ing the gate, 


W. O. Petrea, Cabarrus County, N. C. 


A HANDY device to get the grease out of cracklings, 
where you do not have a lard press, can be made by two ~ 
boards, 8 inches long and 4 inches wide with 16-inch 


handles. 


hinges on the inside. 


from decaying. 





sen the waste of 


Boards and handles are hinged together with — 
C. E. Pool, Wright County, Mo. 


THIS FEED rack costs nothing but time, 8 bolts, 
a few nails, a few pieces of plank or round pine poles. 
Six or 7 grown cows can easily eat from a 10-foot rack. 
It should be set up on large flat stones to keep the legs 


R. F. Watson, 
Greenville County, S. C. 


Editor's Note-—A box trough under this rack’ would les- 
feed. County Agent John Anderson of 


Jackson County, Ga., writes about the same problem: “To keep cattle from wasting hay, 


use a wide-type bottom rack with upright bars. 
Another advantage of this type is that the boss 


cow will keep her place once she starts eating.” 


with shoulders near the bars, if they eat. 


HERE IS a stump burner that can be made with 
ordinary stovepipe riveted together, a 55-gallon oil 
drum, and iron straps next to the drum with wood 
handles which enzble two men to carry the burner. As 
the sketch shows, tere is a door right at the bottom. 
Set the burner down over the stump, start a fire, and 
This burier will burn roots deep into the 
T..1. Hester, Covington County, Miss. 


leave it. 
ground. 





This forces the cows to stand against it, 
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Insulated 
-Texaco Motor 
Oilis an oil that 
assures protec- 
tion and eco- 
nomical motor 


performance.” 
HERBERT A. HASELOFF 


Vernon, Texas 
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Farmers like this fine engine oil because 
it’s dependable and a money-saver. 


Read why it protects your en- 
gine and saves you money. 
And what other farmers say 
about it... 


These are the facts. And you'll find 
the first one mighty interesting. 
Just as the name says, this oil is 
insulated... It’s insulated against 
heat! Harmful varnish doesn’t coat 
your pistons. It stands up and does 
its job of protecting your engine. 

Second fact: Insulated Texaco 


Motor Oil is Fur-fur-al refined! 


MINIMUM REPAIR BILLS AND UPKEEP. 
“Insulated Texaco Motor Oil 
is the one oil I have found that 
will stand up in heavy power 
take-off operations, such as 
running my combine under 
overload conditions,” says 


J.W. Wallace of Frisco, Texas. 





FOR TROUBLE - FREE PERFORMANCE. 
“Several of my tractors are 12 
years old and have used only 
Texaco lubricants. Fortrouble- 
free performance I heartily 
recommend Insulated Texaco 
Motor Oil,’”’ says William 
Heuermann one of the larger 
farmers of Edroy, Texas. 


“NOT A SINGLE BEARING FAILURE 
OR SERIOUS BREAKDOWN,” says 
Jacob E. Stover, Manager of 
Springwood Farms, York, Pa. 
120 acres, all in fruit, 2 tractors 
and 3 trucks, 12 to 14 hours a 
day during the busy season ... 
so he depends upon lated 
Texaco Motor Oil for economy 
of operation. 








INSULATED TEXACO MOTOR 
OIL KEEPS YOUR TRACTOR ON 
THE JOB... MORE WORK-HOURS 
IN EVERY QUART... FEWER LAY- 
OFFS...LOWER OPERATING COSTS 


<g 


You don’t get the wasteful impur- 
ities that gum up rings, cause hard 
carbon, sludge and worn, dirty 
engines. They are refined out. You 
do get a finer lubricant. It helps 
you save on breakdowns, costly 
lay-offs and repairs. 

Most important fact: you save 
money with this fine engine oil. It 
helps you save all along the line: 
on the oil itself, on fuel, on repairs, 
on upkeep. Farmers everywhere 
say it’s a downright dependable oil. 
Start your savings now ... in your 
trucks, cars, tractors and all other 
farm machinery... with Insulated 


Texaco Motor Oil. 





Stock up and save! 
Have your Texaco 
Truck Salesman stop by, or 
—see your Texaco Dealer 


Buy Insulated Texaco Motor Oil in 30 
and 55 gallon drums, 5 gallon Porpails, 
1 and 5 quart sealed cans. The Porpail is 
a sturdy, utility pail good for many uses. 

Your Texaco Dealer or your Texaco 
Tank Truck Salesman will help you ... 
and tell you more about MARFAK, the 
chassis lubricant that sticks to its job; 
THUBAN and other Texaco lubricants; 
Texaco Crystalite and the famous Texaco 
Sky Chief and Fire-Chief Gasolines. 
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2 GREAT RADIO PROGRAMS ¢ FRED ALLEN, EVERY WEDNESDAY NIGHT «+ METROPOLITAN OPERA 
(Starting Nov. 29) EVERY SATURDAY AFTERNOON «© SEE YOUR LOCAL NEWSPAPER FOR TIMES AND STATIONS 








“Gee, whillikers! A fellow don’t know where to start whittlin’ first. 


What’s in “S-t-o-c-k-i-n-g-s””? 
PY THOUGH Dan’s stocking is really quite wee, 
VIN Made up of eight letters as plainly you see, 


1. Yet in it, Sue says she found a small bed (--- ), 

2. The tooth of a wheel ( ee Fae | 3) and a government’s 
head ( ---- ), 

4. A nautical mile ( ---- ), and (5) something to 
ppend (----), 
' 6. A metal quite often most casy to bend ( --- ), 

7. Violation of duty, entire and complete ( --- ), 

8. An article man has to wear on his feet ( ---- ), 

9. The spirit to blame for most sorrow and woe ( --- ), 

10. An outht with soldier or sailor to go ( --- ), 

11. The beat of a watch, ( ---- ), (12) a poem set to 
tune, ( --e-e 7 

13. What nightingales do by the light of the moon ( ---- ), 


14. A drain without which we would not be content 


, 
15.-And something by which we do things represent 


Deere ), 
16. A notch a boy with penknife will make ( ---- ), 
17. Then strangely enough, our heaviest weight ( --- ), 
18.'A natural covering endowed with sense ( ---- ), 
19. And lastly, a weapon a bee’s great defense ( --- -- pe 


As the stocking of Christmas hangs by the flue, 
Spy out if you’re able, the same things as Sue. 


Favorite “Y. S.” Riddles 


WHAT coat is finished without buttons and 

* put on wet? 2. What is it we all frequently 
say we will do, yet no one has ever managed to do? 
3. What is the worst kind of fare for a man to live 
on? 4, At what time of day was Adam born? 5. 
What is the difference between a clock and a 
business? Hattie M. Yarbrough, Arkansas. 


Be Your Own Santa Claus 
‘WE'LL bet that among the items listed here 


is at least one you have been wanting a long 
time. And here’s a real chance to satisfy that want. 
Each month we offer suggestions for club programs 
and neighborhood parties, and now we are asking 
that you do the suggesting—writing not more than 
250 words about actual snappy club or party pro- 
grams that have been successful in your commu- 
nity. We will give five prizes, worth at least $5 
each, for the five best letters received. Be sure to 
state which, of the prizes you prefer. For all other 
letters published we will give a copy of The Com- 
munity Handbook. 

Here’s a list of the prizes to choose from—each 





Um-m-m-m-m!” 


worth $5—and they will reach the winners before 
Christmas: 
Football Tennis racket Camera 
Basketball Wrist watch Locket 
Mail letters by Dec. 15 to Young Southerners, 
The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you— 
Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 


Joxing gloves 
Croquct set 


Fireproof Christmas Trees 

i ACCORDING to “Safety Education,” a Christ- 
IN mas tree can be fireproofed as follows: 

Base of tree should be cut off at an angle of 45 
degrees, and then set in a glass jar containing a solu- 
tion of either. ammonium sulphate or calcium chlo- 
ride. It is then left in‘a cool place until the solution 
has been absorbed by the tree. Chemists of the 
U.S.D.A. have found that Christmas trees fire- 
proofed this way will not flame, although they will 
char, when a lighted candle or lighted match is 
placed against them. 


Stars of Christmas 
%}GUIDED by a star, the Wise Men made a 
journey and found in the little town of Bethle- 

hem the Baby Jesus. So stars and Christmas are 
inseparably bound together for us in Scripture, 
prose, poetry, and song. No wonder eyes which 
never see stars at other times look up in reverent 
awe on Christmas nights as human minds wonder, 
“Can one of the bright stars we see have been the 
Star that led those Wise Men to the Savior King?” 

It’s good to meet beneath the stars at Christmas, 
sing grand old hymns and songs of the season, read 
Scripture (especially Matt. 2:1-12), hold a prayer 
service, and discuss the magnificence of the heavens. 

Job 9:9 mentions “Arcturus, Orion, and the 
Pleiades.” The stars of Orion, forming a rectan- 
gular figure with a three-star slanting belt across its 
middle, are beautiful in the southeast. 

Extend Orion’s belt northwest to a small V- 
shaped cluster of stars, containing a brighter red 
one. The cluster is called the Hyades; the red star 
Aldebaran. Extend Orion’s belt through the Hyades 
and a few degrees beyond, and you'll find the shim- 
mering Seven Stars—the Pleiades of Job 9:9. 

Brightest of all the stars is Sirius, of Canis 
Major, dancing gaily below Orion in the southeast. 


EAR Young Southerners: 

I want to tell you about two 4-H club members 
who wrote to me recently. One of them, a boy, 
had made a nice profit by planting pines on worn- 
out land, and a girl who won a trip to her state 
4-H camp told how much she enjoyed her projects. 
The boy explained that his county agent had in- 
spired him to plant the trees; the girl told how valu- 
able the home agents help had been. 

Back of almost every farm boy or girl who has 
been successful is a story of the leadership and in- 
spiration of some older person—a pastor, a county 
agent, home agent, a teacher, or just a plain farmer 
or homemaker. So we urge all Young Southerners 
to seek the friendship and help of such a person in 
your community—someone who is inspiring farm 
boys and girls to make something of themselves. 

This month, with Christmas and the new year 
just ahead, is an excellent time to check up and see 
if there isn’t such an opportunity for you in your 
community. 

UNCLE P. F. 


P. S. In this Christmas issue we especially want 
you to read “The Happiness Road,” “Take Time 
To—,” “Miss Hill’s Page,” and “Friendly Talks 


From Longview Farm.” 


Sincerely yours, 





A thousand and one questions are answered in “The 
Community Handbook.” In its 288 pages are sections 
on good manners, sports, first aid, programs, songs, 
parties—and scores of other things you want to know 
more about. Have the answer at your fingertips—“The 
Community Handbook.” Handy and attractive, it comes 
in heavy, durable covers (dark-red, blue, black, green), 
25 cents cach or 10 for $2 postpaid. Send order to Young 
Southerners, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you 
—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 











Though nearest of the bright stars, the light from 
Sirius tonight began its journey nearly nine years 
ago and has traveled 186,000 miles per second! If 
your star party is held before eight o’clock, you'll 
probably see Vega aglow in the northwest. Above 
her stands the beautiful Northern Cross with Deneb 
sparkling at the top of the upright. 

No doubt, many of you will notice some unmen- 
tioned brilliants in the sky. These are not really 
stars, but planets of our own solar system. They are 
much nearer to us than the nearest star. Like the 
moon, they shine by reflected sunlight. 

Could any of these bright stars and pkinets have 
been the Christmas Star? The bright stars were 
well known long before the birth of Christ. (See 
Job 9:9, Job 38:31, Amos 5:8.) 

At any rate, this Christmas, while planets and 
bright winter stars make the December sky beauti- 
ful, hold an outdoor star party. You'll find it in- 
spirational! Herbert Wendell Austin. 


ANSWERS TO “STOCKINGS” PUZZLE 

BEFORE, reading these answers, look at the “stockings” 
article on this page and fill out the blanks there. Then check 
your answers against these to see how many blanks you filled 
out correctly. 

1. Cot: 2. Cog: 3. King. 4, Knot. 5. Goin. 6.Tin: 7. 
Sin. 8. Sock. 9. Gin. 10. Kit. 11. Tick. 12. Song. 13. Sing. 
14. Sink. 15. Signs. 16. Nick. 17. Ton. 18. Skin. 19. Sting. 


RIDDLE ANSWERS.—l. A coat of paint. 2. Stop a 
minute. 3. War-fare. 4. A little before Eve. 5. When a 
clock is wound up it goes. When a firm is wound up it stops. 
Answer to Musical Cartoon in classified advertising section: 
“California, Here I Come.” 


A Pageant for You 

HERE is a chance to get the Christmas pageant 
your church, school, club, or class is looking 
for. The story of “The Blessed Gift” and Jude’s 
trip to Bethlehem to see the Christ Child will be 
an inspiration to any audience. It can easily be 
adapted to fit your conditions. One person may 
read all the lines, or if talent is available, several 
characters may take speaking parts. No complicated 

scenery or elaborate costumes will be needed. 





Order The Blessed Gift for 10 cents per copy from 
Young Southerners, The Progressive Farmer, at the office 
nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 
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Hoyt Glover, healthiest boy; Frances 
Sullivant, had the best record. 





reba youngsters are repre- 
r\ senting Alabama’s 117,492 4-H 
club boys and girls at the National 
Club Congress in Chicago. 

Frances Sullivant, Dale County, 
was winner of girls best record. She 
has entered seven judging contests, 
four dress revues, two health con- 
tests, and has given 17 demonstra- 
tions. She completed 32 4-H _ pro- 
jects. She has canned 1,426 quarts 
of food. 

Evelyn Robinson, Morgan, won 
over 18,000 club girls in the state 
dress revue. The winning outfit, 
planned and made by Evelyn, con- 
sists of a lightweight blue wool dress 
with harmonizing accessories. 

Hazel Dees, Montgomery, was 
canning winner, canning 601 quarts 
of food worth $240. She also wired 
her home, improved the interior and 
painted the exterior of the house. 
Geraldine Law, Bullock, clothing 
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Annie Ruth Wicker and Mildred 
Wellons, all-round 4-H leaders. 


ANY farm girl who is a 4-H 
























4 club member wants to be a good 
homemaker. Annie Ruth Wicker 
and Mildred Wellons, Sumter Coun- 
ty, Ga., members have made excellent 
progress in this direction. 

Annie Ruth makes all her clothes 
and her graduation dress won the 
4-H county style revue. She has 
been president of her home eco- 
nomics club and head seamstress of 
her missionary society. 

Fifty-four projects in 8 years — 
that’s Annie Ruth’s record. At pres- 
ent, besides sewing she is interested 
in gardening, canning, and home 











His speech won over all others 
at National F.F.A. Convention. 





FOUR years ago when he enter- 
Bed his first F.F.A. public-speak- 
ing contest, R. L. Jones, Pickens 
County, Ala., was unable to express 
himself at all. Now he is winner of 


Their 4-H Records Won Out 


achievement winner, after eight years 
of club experience makes all her 
clothes. She has pieced a quilt and 
made other articles for her family. 

Corinne Nettles, Monroe, winner 
in food preparation, has done out- 
standing work in food preparation, 
selection, and menu planning. 

Helen Grubbs, Montgomery, won 
first place in beef cattle judging over 
30 boys entering the contest. 

Hoyt Glover, Hale, healthiest boy, 
has been in club work six years, dur- 
ing which he has had dairy calf, cot- 
ton, watermelons, and pigs as proj- 
ects. Monnie Howton, Fayette, 
healthiest girl, comes from a family 
of 13. She drinks a quart of milk a 
day and is fond of fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Eugene Shelton, Blount, best judge 
of hogs, has been a club member for 
several years, during which he has 
helped his father develop a good live- 
stock program. Robert Martin, 
Dallas, exhibitor of Grand Champi- 
on steer at the Montgomery Fat 
Stock Show, is another club member 
who is interested in livestock. 

Roy Cobb, St. Clair, during his 
four years of club work has carried 
colt, hog-breeding, dairy, and corn 
projects. He has won a Jersey heifer, 
Jersey bull, and gilt. L. O. Brackeen. 


Best Better” 


beautification. Last year she canned 
vegetables, fruits, jellies, jams, pre- 
serves, and juices. 

Mildred Wellons was general ex- 
cellence winner among Georgia 4-H 
club girls in 1940. She has won her 
county and district bread-contest and 
has been in the state contest for three 
years. 

Poultry was an important project 
and she lost only 3 out of 118 chicks 
hatched last year. Included in her 
9 other projects besides breadmaking 
and poultry were gardening, sewing, 
nutrition, health, canning, home in- 
dustries, home improvement, or- 
charding, beautification of yards and 
home. Through her orchard work, 
her family has fresh fruit three- 
fourths of the year, with apples, 
plums, figs, Scuppernongs, peaches, 
and strawberries, raspberries, and 
dewberries in the orchard. 

Martha Cobb, 
Home Demonstration Agent, 
Sumter County; Ga. 


National Public Speaking Winner 


the 1941 National F.F.A. contest. 

After that first contest, R. L. made 
up his mind to keep trying until he 
won the state championship. By 
hard work and determination he 
surpassed his dream by winning the 
state, tri-state, Southern regional, 
and National contests. In his prize- 
winning speech, “The Soil; a 
National Heritage,” R. L. appealed 
to the farmer to accept his responsi- 
bility in conserving the soil, saying: 
“While it is necessary to defend the 
American way of life, it is also nec- 
essary to defend the American. means 
of making a living.” 

R. L. is 18, graduated from high 
school in May, and has completed 
F.F.A. projects in cotton, corn, po- 
tatoes, livestock, and poultry. 
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CFE BY OK “ 
Ba Ng Fa gh assis aca 


And that's exactly what we boys at Hastings 
have been advising for a long time. , 





Simply get Hastings Steel-Vent Piston Rings. 
They'll stop oil-pumping instantly -- and check 
cylinder wear, too. Any good mechanic oan in- 
stall them -- quickly and economically. 


Note to Used Cor Buyers: Ask the dealer if it's 


Steel-Vent Recon ned. It’s a better buy if it is. 


1i4 
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HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY - HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Hastings Mfg. of Canada, Lid., Toronto 


ASTINGS> 


STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 


“Tough - but of so gevthe 
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IF YOU ASK ME-THEY WANT 


WESTCLOX 


GRAND GIFTS ‘135 TO 625 

















BABY BEN ALARM has loud or soft 

alarm; quiet tick. Choice of black 

OF IVOCy TRIB 6 6 6. 6c $3.25 

, BABY BEN ELECTRIC (not illus- 

is self-starting. 2-Voice Chime _ trated) self-starting. Gong alarm. 

Alarm. Black or ivory finish $4.95 Ivory with gold color trim $3.95 
With luminous dials above models cost a dollar more 


* BIG BEN LOUD ALARM has a “‘fire 
alarm” call that wakes the heav- 
iest sleeper. Black finish . $3.25 
BIG BEN ELECTRIC (not illustrated) 





COUNTRY CLUB electric DUNBAR Self-starting 
electric wall clock. 2 
3.95 


SHELBY Handsome West- BINGO Good value alarm. 
clox alarm. Rich brown Two tone dial. Brown alarm. Maroon finish, 
i $2. 50 


or ivory finish... $2.45 or ivory. finish... $1.35 plain dial case. Four colors . . 






WRIST BEN Chrome fine POCKET BEN The champ MANOR Self-starting 
ish case with stainless of pocket watches. De- electric wall clock. A 
metal back..... $3.95 pendable....... $1.65 good value for. . . $3.50 





BACHELOR Self-starting 
electric alarm. In ivory 
finish, plain dial $3.95 


WESTC LOX" Makers of Big Ben and his family of spring wound and elec- SL 
tric clocks, wrist and pocket watches, priced $1.35 to $6.95. 4a 


*#TRADE MARK REG, U. S. PAT. OFF, 































Are you sure you are 
getting TOP prices for YOUR furs? 


Valuable, New Book from Sears Will Help 
You ...Mail Coupon Now for FREE Copy! 
With the outlook for HIGHER raw fur prices 
this season, it’s all the more vital that you receive 
the very TOP for your pelts. Brand-new 1941-42 “Tips to 
Trappers” book gives valuable hints for putting EXTRA fur-dollars 
in your pocket! Tells about Sears 13th National Fur Show with 
$4,590.00 in cash awards for correct pelt handling! Gives hints that 

‘may help YOU share in these big awards. All awards are in addi- 
tion to full value for fur that Sears (acting as your agent) get you for 

your pelts. Don’t miss getting your FREE copy. Mail coupon now. 


aft 





Mail to point below nearest to you: 


SEARS, ROEBUCK and co. 





Please mail me, without cost or obligation, latest edition of 
‘Tips to Trappers,”’ also fur shipping tags. 

(If you have shipped to Sears within the past two seasons, and still live 

at the same address, you will receive a copy without sending coupon.) 





EE DOLCE PEPE EPIL OTE T PTET OT ETE BOR NO oo isctescack 4 
N 0 W ! Street AdGrESS....cccccccccccccccccsccccccccccsessecccsccsseccsoosccesees 
RO POIRD LS ©. ii. cence nae ease tnens SANG... iss cavtocsacenesand 
241-P6 











Time to get out that basketball, 
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“choose up sides,” and have a real game. 


Letters to Uncle P. F. 


#09 WE 4-H’ers have a part in mak- 
fing better homes. We can clean 
yards, mend gates, mend doorsteps. 
We want passers-by to think “that 
home is a place where love, cooper- 
ation, and happiness dwell.” 
Ella Ruth Wheeler, 
Jackson County, Ala. 


IF WE master the skills we can 
use now—at home, in our neighbor- 
hood and cities—we will then amass 
skills enough to handle our future. 

Betty Jane Jackson, 
Amite County, Miss. 


I HAVE been a 4-H club poul- 
try demonstrater, made 2 brooders 
from scrap lumber, raised 250 chick- 
ens, repaired the chicken house at a 
very small cost, learned how to ca- 
ponize, and won $23 prize money 
on chickens at Valley Fair—12 first 
places, 4 seconds, | third, 1 fourth. 

I have made clothing for myself 
such as dresses, aprons, slips, etc., 
and help mother with her sewing. 

Joyce Cameron, 
Willacy County, Tex. 


MY CAT can stand up on his hind 
legs and walk around. He can jump 
through a hoop. The last and most 
daring act I taught him was to climb 
a twine string. I tied a string on a 
limb 10 feet from the ground and 
put a rat on the limb so he could see 
it. He tried at least 20 times before 
he succeeded. William Cousin, 


Mecklenburg County, Va. 


I'M GOING to improve our 
house by making a dressing table 
for my room and covering chairs 
for Mother’s room. To help save 
money, Mother taught me to make 
curtains for fruit shelves and closets 
out of sacks. We also make every- 
day towels from them. 

Christine Brewer, 
Lamar County, Ala. 


WRITE A number of proverbs 
on slips of paper. Cut each slip into 
three or four pieces. Arrange all the 
pieces out face upward on a table 
and request players to assemble as 
many proverbs as they can. Here 
are a few to use: “Every cloud has 
a silver lining,” “Better late than 
never,” “Beauty is but skin deep,” 
“Honesty is the best policy.” 

Mildred Ellis, 
Leake County, Miss. 


THE HIGH school enrollment 
of our county is over 2,000. Nine 
modern school busses and improved 
roads make it possible for rural chil- 


dren to attend good high schools. 
Rural schools are used for the lower 
grades. The teaching of vocational 
agriculture, home economics, etc., 
coupled with the work of the county 
agent, 4-H clubs, and’ F.F.A., are 
making farm life more profitable 
and interesting. Everett Hensley, 

Knox County, Ky. 


OUR SCHOOL was planning to 
build a gymnasium and my arithme- 
tic class decided to work up the 
plans. We worked out prices, how 
much material was needed, includ- 
ing tin, nails, lumber, and paint, 
and figured labor costs. = Mary Gill, 

Franklin County, Miss. 


WE ARE planning a family rec- 
reation park near our home, build- 
ing swings, seesaws, and such things. 
We older children hope to build an 
outdcor fireplace where we may 
cook meals. Sarah Graham, 

Marion County, Ala. 

WE HAD a campaign in our 
church—girls against boys—to see 
who could raise the most money. The 
josers had to furnish the winners a 
dinner. I saved the money from all 
eggs laid on the Sabbath, amounting 
to something over $12. Of course, 
the boys won, and the girls served 
them dinner on Thanksgiving Day. 

Nina Belle Spurgeon, 
Sevier County, Tenn. 


THE MOODY, Tex., Future 
Farmers built 32  self-feeders this 
year for the 150 pigs and calves they 
have on feed. The self-feeder is usu- 
ally considered a “labor-saver,” but 
uppermost in the minds of these boys 
must have been the desire to pro- 
duce meat cheaper, for they are the 
proud owners of 100 brood sows and 
50 beef cows. B.C. Davis, 

Travis County, Tex. 


SINCE OUR church was burned 
last March, the young people in my 
community have been busy ‘raising 
money to pay the debt’on our new 
building. We made two quilts. 
While the girls were making the 
squares, the boys and children sold 
pencils. We made $46 on the quilts. 
We have had three rummage sales. 
From our treasury, we have bought 
chairs, a Bible for the pulpit, a table, 
and some shrubbery. Our _ next 
project is to build a brick wall in 
front of the church, filling in, and 
sowing a lawn. 


Sampson County, N.C 
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FAR up in the Alpine mountains 

S nestled the town of Oberndorf. 
Here, in 1818, lived a devout young 
Austrian priest, Josef Mohr. His 
closest friend, Franz Gruber, school- 
master and organist, lived in the little 
village of Arnsdorf, a short distance 
away. In such a setting, seldom dis- 
turbed by the outside world, the two 
friends were destined to give man- 
kind the most beautiful of all 
Christmas hymns. 

It was Christmas Eve night. In 
his lonely quarters, Mohr wondered 
how he might bring a ringing mes- 
sage to his congregation on the mor- 
row. As he stood by the window, 
watching the falling snow, the village 
bell pealed out twelve strokes. Christ- 
mas Day! He recalled a remark of 
his friend, Gruber, that the real 
Christmas song was yet to be written. 
He had promised Gruber he would 
write that song. 

It was bitter cold, clutching at all 
life on the snow-bound heights. Lost 
in reverie, Mohr suddenly realized 
someone was knocking. Opening 
the door, he saw a woman all but 
exhausted. She had come to tell him 


of the birth of a child in a wood 


chopper’s cabin “beyond the third 
great hill,” ‘and would he come and 
bless the child and mother? Un- 
daunted by the blizzard now raging, 
he set out. 

Finally the cabin was sighted. As 
Mohr entered the humble abode, he 
paused. Not a word was spoken. The 
baby slept, the mother smiled brave- 
ly, and the father’s eyes were alight 
with a new joy. A strange radiance 
seemed to fill the room, as if in an- 


As if anticipating the 
sacred commemora- 
tion, and adding her 


dons a white mantle. 


swer to a single thought — the 
thought of another crib, even hum- 
bler, in Bethlehem long ago. 

When the young priest had given 
his blessing, he hurried back over the 
mountains to his home. The storm 
had passed now, and lifting his eyes 
to the starlit heavens, he murmured, 
“Silent Night, Holy Night.” In such 
a mood, and inspired by the visit to 
the isolated cabin, Josef Mohr wrote 
the words to the beloved hymn. 


On that Christmas morning, Mohr 
took the manuscript to the home of 
the teacher-organist. As Gruber read 
the lines, he exclaimed: “Pastor, this 
is the song! God be praised!” 

Because the church organ was 
broken, Gruber sat before the family 
spinet, an old type of harpsichord. 
As he read Mohr’s lines, he wrote 
the score, blending words and music 
into an immortal composition. 


That night, after Mohr had de- 
livered his sermon, he and Gruber 
sang their song to an audience which 
sat spellbound until the last note 
died away. More than a year later 
the organ was repaired and Gruber, 
for the first time, sang the song to its 
accompaniment. When the repair- 
man returned to his own village, he 
carried a copy of the song with him. 
From this point it eventually spread 
over most of the world. 

Now, as then, “Silent Night, Holy 
Night” seems intended as a prayer 
for harmony, love, and understand- 
ing among all nations, H.O.C 


Editor’s Note-—Next month, in our 
is : 4 
Melodies That Linger On” series, the 
selection will be “Ol’ Man River.” 


Movies Worth Seeing 


DUMBO.—A delightful tale of 
Wa little elephant with big ears 
and how he found out what they 
were good for. The best Disney car- 
toon yet made. AYC. 

LOOK WHO’S LAUGHING.— 
Fibber McGee and Molly, Edgar 
Bergen and Charlie McCarthy in a 
combination that produces ‘plenty of 
laughs. AYC. 

HENRY ALDRICH FOR PRESI- 
DENT.—It’s president of the stu- 
dent body, and as soon as he’s elect- 
ed he gets expelled from school. AYC. 

SMILIN’ THROUGH.—Jeanette 
MacDonald and Gene Raymond in 
a romance in which an old tragedy 
helps a modern love story come out 


fight. Y. 


Also Recommended.—AYC: Birth of the 
Blues, The Big Store, Blossoms in the Dust, 
Charley’s Aunt, Dive Bomber, Hold That 
Ghost, In the Navy, Life Begins for Andy 
Hardy, Lady Be Good, Parson of Panamint, 
The Reluctant Dragon, Shepherd of the 
Hills, any Andy Hardy film, any Dr. Kil- 
dare, any Gene Autrey, It Started With 
Eve, Texas. AY: Belle Starr, Billy the Kid, 
Bride Came C.O.D., Caught in the Draft, 
Citizen Kane, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
Here Comes Mr. Jordan, Hold Rack the 
Dawn, Kiss the Boys Goodbye, Man Hunt, 
Penny Serenade, Sunny, Sun Valley Sere- 
nade, They Met in Bombay, Underground, 
Weekend in Havana, How Green Was My 
Valley. A: Honky Tonk, Ladies in Re- 
tirement, The Little Foxes, Lydia, My Life 
With Caroline, Our Wife. 

Note.—“A” means 


adults, “Y” for young. people over 16, “C 
for children, “AYC” for all three groups. 


recommended for 


~~? 
4 
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tribute, Mother Earth — 





For the toughest jobs— 
oil with plenty of muscle! 


7 THEN there’s hard work to 

be done, here’s a reason- 

ably priced oil you can count on 

—Gulflube! It’s made tough—to 

perform the toughest jobs you 
may ask of it! 


Why have thousands of farmers 
found Gulflube a wonder at stand- 
ing up under hard work? Why 
is Gulflube such a favorite for 
lubricating trucks, tractors and 
other machinery in most farm 
areas? Because Gulflube is refined 
by a special double-solvent pro- 
cess that takes out many of the 
sludge and carbon-formers...en- 
ables Gulflube to stand up longer! 


Pay a visit to your nearest Gulf 
man soon. He carries Gulflube in 
the handy 5-gallon containers— 
and in other sizes to suit your con- 
venience. You’ll find they’re all 


Gulflube Motor Oil 





priced right, too. Beside Gulflube, 
he carries a full line of fuels, lubri- 
cants, livestock sprays, and other 
specialties for farm use. Call on 
your Gulf man soon! 


Gulf Products Popular On 
Farm and Ranch: 
GULF TRANSGEAR LUBRICANTS E. P. 90 AND 140 
Specially compounded for use in trans- 
mission, differentials, and final drives. 
GULFLEX CHASSIS LUBRICANTS $ AND W 


Improved lubricants which will remain 
in bearings for long periods without run- 
ning out. For general chassis lubrication 
of cars, trucks, and tractors. 


GULFLEX WHEEL BEARING GREASE 
Possesses unusual resistance to heat. 
Recommended for the ball and roller 
front and rear wheel bearings of cars, 
trucks, and tractors. 

GULFLEX WATERPROOF GREASE 
Provides better lubrication for water 
pumps and automotive and other equip- 
ment where a product of this kind is 


needed. 
GULF 
N ij 


, ae 
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Successful Farm Tenancy 


have fruit trees and all grow year- 
round gardens, sweet potatoes, and 


@ Some landowners fare well 
but their tenants badly—and 
vice versa... . but the farm 
to watch is the one where both 
tenants and landowners are 
prospering. Recently Clemson 
surveyed 102 successful South 
Carolina farms operated pri- 
marily by sharecroppers.. . 
and here are of the 
success stories brought to light. 


some 


IRST, let’s hear from Dr. I 

C. Floyd, Florence County 

physician and landowner, 

who has 150 people working 
together on his farm. 

“The first thing I do,” says Dr. 
Floyd, “is to provide new tenant 
families with proper food and cloth- 
ing, and cleanliness is insisted on. 
Better food is an insurance against 
disease and helps keep the families 


By M. C. ROCHESTER 


Farm Management Specialist, S. C. 
Extension Service 


in good physical condition. Before 
a tenant moves on my farm, he 
agrees to grow a garden, make his 
bread, and provide his needs for 
meat, lard, chickens, eggs, and dairy 
products. If he does not own these 


livestock, I help him buy them.” 


With H. D. Hus- 
Three Soil- kamp of Oconee, 
Building Rules nine cropper fam- 

ilies have remain- 
ed an average of 15 years. He 
has all of his land terraced, and 
requires (1)*that all tenants fol- 
low _ soil-building —_crop-rotation 
practices, (2) that all corn be in- 
terplanted with legumes, and (3) 
that all small grains be followed with 
lespedeza. In following a_live-at- 
home program, most of the families 


wheat for home use. All keep hogs 
and chickens to supply their needs. 
The families not having :a cow ob- 
tain milk regularly from Mr. Hus- 
kamp. 

“Give wage hands 
Year-Round = full employment 
Employment throughout the 

year, pay them 
without fail the promised wage, and 
provide conditions for them to grow 
adequate food supplies,” says J. P. 
Boozer, Newberry County, “and 
there should be no trouble in keep- 
ing enough labor.” 

Wage hands on the Boozer farm 
work for a monthly wage from 
March through July, plus a specified 
amount of food. The rest of the 
year they work on a daily wage ba- 
sis. The food production plan pro- 
vides for each wage family to have 
a garden and tood patches. The 











In 1937, Oliver Green plodded on foot behind two mules 
in his effort to eke out a living from the land. Today, he is 
a successful power farmer. He has a good start with live- 
stock. His share-rent in 1940 totaled $1600, several times 
as much as the landlord had been realizing from this same 
farm over a period of 20 years. 


A previous tenant paid four bales of cotton and 50 bushels of 
corn as rent in 1938, Last year, Green produced 43 bales of 
cotton, 12 tons of broomcorn, 1400 bu. of corn, 695 bu. of wheat, 
800 bu. of oats and barley, 125 tons of silage — from the same 
land! 

Why this striking contrast —this miraculous change from 
futility and discouragement to success and hope? In 1939, Oliver 
Green obtained an FSA loan with which he purchased an Allis- 
Chalmers tractor and equipment. For the first time in his life, he 
had the time and freedom to accumulate the knowledge that 
makes success possible. For the first time he had POWER to 
convert his ideas into realities. Oliver 
Green was transformed from a 
slave of circumstance to 
MASTER of his destiny. You 
too can plan for the future — 
consult your Allis-Chalmers 
dealer! 













wt 

Four years ago, singlehanded, he flat broke 100 acres with a 
12-inch walking plow and a team of mules. 

Last summer in one day, from sunup to » he culti d 
48 acres of corn with a two-row cultivator and a tractor in 
high gear. 

Two extremes, yes, in the short span of four years, but both 
based on the same hard work. And that 
is the story of Oliver Green of Grady County, Okla., and his 
tise from mule farming on 100 acres of poor upland to power 
farming on 410 acres of good Washita bottom land. — The 


Farmer-Stockman. 
























oO 
YOUR “FURROW TO THE FUTURE” BEGINS HERE [TO BETTER LiviNe 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 
Dept. 44, Tractor Division, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Better send the following free catalogs checked. 








oe $ 
| TO BETTER FARMING >V *« 


| To MORE PROFIT > +* 


















7 - TS eee acres in County. 

a 1-Row Tractor 60 All-Crop Harvester a, 
ad 2-Row Tractor Bedders, © Planters 

ca 3-Disc Plow Tractor Disc Plow for Terracing 

4 40 All-Crop Harvester Power Units 
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gardens are usually planted adjoin- 
ing the cotton fields, thus insuring 
their cultivation along with cotton. 
Each wage family has melons, sweet 
potatoes, peanuts, and 2 to 3 acres of 
corn for cornbread and hog feed; 
also chickens. 


J. P. Marvin, Col- 
leton County 
farmer and _ land- 
owner, and _ his 
share tenant, R. W. Bryan, are let- 
ting cotton go by as a cash crop, and 
are producing beef cattle, hogs 
and feed on a share basis, besides 
wheat, garden products, etc. Under 
the written agreement (1) Mr. Mar- 
vin furnishes all land, horses, plows, 
implements, fertilizer, seed; (2) Mr. 
Bryan furnishes all labor and pays 
for all machine work hired for pro- 
duction and harvest, and (3) all 
products and cash are equally di- 
vided. 

In the beef cattle enterprise Mr. 
Marvin placed a certain number of 
cows and yearlings on the farm, and 
at the end of the contract Mr. Bryan 
will return the same number and 
quality of cattle, and any number 
above the original number on the 
farm at the beginning of the agree- 
ment would also be divided 50-50. 


Livestock on 
Share Basis 


For the hog enterprise each party 
contributes an equal number of hogs; 
sales returns, cash expenses, and hogs 
remaining when the contract ends 
are to be divided equally. Feed pro- 
duced is not divided but is used in 


feeding the jointly owned livestock. 


Poultry on a share 
basis is a regular 
and important 
source of income 
supplement to cotton for U. A. Fund- 
erburk, Chesterfield County farmer. 

Mr. Funderburk supervises the 
production of poultry daily. The 
croppers own one-half interest in 
the laying flocks and receive one-half 
of the returns from eggs or birds 
sold. Feeds not produced are charg- 
ed equally to cropper and Mr. Fund- 
erburk. Mr. Funderburk markets 
weekly in a nearby town the poultry 
products of croppers as well as those 
raised himself, keeps a record of ex- 
penses and receipts, and makes a 
cash settlement each month, 


Poultry on 
Shares 


Production of all 
food and feed crops 
on a share basis, 
the same as with 
cash crops, is the rule on the farms 
of James W. Hicks, Lee County 
farmer. “My croppers are required 
to have gardens, wheat, potatoes, 
watermelons, peas, and corn for 
food. They grow corn and other 
feeds for poultry, hogs, and milk 
cows. All of the families have 
chickens and hogs and about one- 
half have milk cows,” he says. 

The cropper’s ‘chant | is turned over 
to the miller and credited to the crop- 
per’s account, and flour then releas- 
ed to the tenant only on order from 
the landowner, which insures their 
using the wheat for food. 

Rather than have each of his seven 
tenant families grow gardens and 
other food patches, R.M. McGregor, 
Richland County, provides and 
supervises one large farm garden. 
Corn, sweet potatoes, and Irish po- 


Food, Feed 
Production 


tatoes are likewise grown and sup- . 


plied to the seven families through 
various arrangements. 
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PLANT your Christmas tree 

now and have it ready by Dec. 
25! Here’s how: Select a large, well 
shaped pine cone. Put a thin layer 
of loose, rich dirt in between the 
scales. Sprinkle grass seed gener- 
ously over the soil and sift a bit more 
dirt over the seed. Moisten and place 
in a sunny window. Keep the seeds 
watered, and by Christmas you will 
have a lovely little toy tree for your 
dolls or for a decoration. A few 
snips of the scissors will trim it into 
perfect shape. 

Would you like to make your own 
fancy paper for wrapping holiday 
presents? Mix thick solutions of 
water colors with water. Spread a 
sheet of plain brown paper on the 
table. Dip fingers in one color, draw 
across paper, wash fingers and re- 
peat with another color until the 
paper is covered with a motley de- 
sign. Cut a comb from cardboard 
to use instead of fingers and you can 
make pretty stripes and plaids. 

To make your own Christmas 
cards, cut out of cardboard an ap- 
propriate design, such as_ three 


For the 





Littlest Folks 


camels, and under it cut your name 


in block letters. Place design over 
blank card. Dip an old tooth brush 
in the color you choose and spatter 
the paint over the design. A good 
way to do this is by running the 
brush quickly along the teeth of a 
comb. Remove the cardboard de- 
sign, and you have your name and 
the picture in white with color 
splashed around it. 

Mary Alice Harrison, Pike Coun- 
ty, Miss., wins the prize copy of 
“Treasure Island” for her letter on 
“Boats.” 

Don’t forget to send in your 
health charts so that I can mail you 
a Health Club button. 

Merry Christmas to all! 


Yew Kote 





Miss Kate has a leaflet, “Toys From 
Spools,” ready for boys and girls who 
like to make things. For your copy send 
3 cents to the Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, at office nearest 
you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, 
Raleigh. 











Fireside Chats About Flowers 


By L. A. NIVEN 


SHRUBBERY, shade trees, and 

perennial flowering plants, es- 
pecially those recently set, will be 
greatly benefited by being rather 
heavily mulched before real cold 
weather comes. Before applying, 
loosen up the soil an inch or two 
deep and several feet beyond the in- 
dividual shrubs or trees or rows of 
plants. Well rotted stable manure 
is good, but usu- 
ally will result in 
a big weed crop 
next spring, Well 
rotted _ leaves, 
straw, hay, or peat 
moss may be used. 
Because they like 
a sour soil, rhodo- 
dendrons and azaleas should be 
mulched with oak leaves or sawdust, 
both of which have a tendency to 
sour the soil. 





Bird Berries = Those wishing to 
attract birds to 
come around the place during fall and 
winter should plant berry-bearing 
shrubbery. Some of the leading ones 
are the following: firethorn, wood- 
bine nandina, and Viburnum tinus. 


While bulbs of 
cannas, _ gladioli, 
elephant’s-ear, and even dahlias may 
be allowed to remain in the ground 
during winter, it is far better to dig, 
divide and store, and replant in the 
spring. If one decides, however, to let 

em remain in ground, cut off tops 
within a few inches of the ground 
as soon as killed by frost. Then cover 


Dig, Store 





with several inches of topsoil, enough 
to be sure that the ground around the 
bulbs will not freeze during the cold- 
est weather. 


House Plants At best, plants 

kept in the house 
during winter have a hard time. 
Some of the things that will help are 
as follows: 

1. Keep in cool rooms free from drafts, 
a temperature of 50 to 65 degrees being best. 

2. Because they need light very much, 
keep near windows, preferably on the south 
or east side. 

3. Keep humidity high in room where 
they are kept. This can be brought about 
by placing flower pots on wet sand, and 
by placing pans of water near them. 

4. Water thoroughly but not too often. 
Soak soil when watered and leave alone 
until it dries out. Best way to water is to 
put the pot in a pan of water and let it 
soak up what is needed. 

5. Avoid using the decorative glazed pots, 
or pots without holes in the bottom for 
drainage. These look better than regular 
flower pots, but are far worse for the plants. 


Rose Disease So far as we know 
there are no roses 
that are entirely -resistant to the 
black-spot disease. Only by spray- 
ing or dusting 
throughout the 
season may we be 
sure of controlling 
this troublesome 
4 disease. Howev- 
4& er, the E. G. Hill, 
Charles K. Doug- 
las, Etoile de France, and Etoile de 
Hollande are the leading varieties 
showing some resistance to this 
trouble. 
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GREATEST POWER OF 
“ALL SLNEW BEAUTY 
—-NEW ECONOMY! 





T’s THE quality car with econ- 
I omy—Plymouth’s Finest! In 
performance, style, in all-around 
driving satisfaction, it’s your wise 
low-priced car buy! 

Ride “All Three” leading fow- 
priced cars — the new Plymouth is 
most powerful, most comfortable. 
The new Plymouth’s 95-H.P. en- 
gine is so powerful that you use only 
a fraction of its power in all normal 
driving. It purrs along with fewer 
revolutions per mile...saving gas 
and oil! 

Plymouth’s Finest is long, wide 
and massive in appearance...ex- 
ceptionally roomy. And the sleek, 
low-to-the-road design that every- 
one admires also contributes a 
wonderful smoothness and stabili- 
ty to Plymouth’s new ride. 





Advanced engineering puts Plymouth away out 
ahead in performance, with 95 horsepower...new 
economy. You enjoy new safety and comfort. 


Plymouth Builds Great Cars! 
Drive Plymouth’s Finest! All prices 
and specifications subject to change 
without notice. Plymouth Division 
of ChryslerCorporation. 

Tune in Major Bowes, C. B.S. Network, Thurs. 





HOW PLYMOUTH 
PROTECTS 
YOUR INVESTMENT: 


e Advanced engineering as- 
sures you finer quality and 
longer life in a Plymouth. 


@ You get the safety of Safe- 
guard Wheels...the money- 
savings of an Oil Bath Air 
Cleaner, Oil Filter. 


@ When you buy Plymouth, 
you buy long-time motoring 
economy and satisfaction. 











PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Army Tanks « Anti-Aircraft Cannons + Army Trucks, Cars and Ambulances |. 
¢ Sheils and Projectiles + Alreraft Parts and Assemblies + Defense Engi- 2 
neering « Marine and Industrial Engines + Diesel Engines + Oilite Bear- 
Ings + Airtemp Heating and Air Conditioning - Passenger Cars and Trucks. 


Duy Wisely - 
BUY 
PLYMOUTH 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION’S NO.1 CAR 





















SEE IT~PLYMOUTH?’S FINEST! 
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The bazaar is spoiled for Mrs. A. 


$% _ 










"WHAT A DAY for poor Mrs. A.! Uncom- 
fortable, feeling constipated, she just 
couldn’t enjoy the bazaar. 

Mrs. A. couldn’t coax and cajole folks 


WHEN MRS. A. WOKE UP she said to her- 
self, “‘I need a laxative.’ But she was 
going to the church bazaar. 

“Can’t risk it,”’ she decided. “I won’t 


take anything till tonight.” into buying her wares. 


Mrs. B. has a lovely day 


i 


























SAL HEPATICA acted so fast, so thor- 
oughly, Mrs. B. was soon fit as a fiddle. 
Her smile made her booth doubly 


MRS. B. NEEDED A LAXATIVE when she 
woke up. She was going to a church 
bazaar, too. 

But Mrs. B. knew a quick-acting 
laxative. She took speedy Sal Hepatica. 


attractive. Everyone bought her cakes 


and pies. 


Whenever you need a laxative 


take speedy Sal Hepatica 


Sal Hepatica does even more: it helps 
reduce excess gastric acidity, helps turn 
a sour stomach sweet again. 

Next time vou need a laxative, take 
speedy, sparkling Sal Hepatica. 


ON’T PUT oFF till night the laxative 
you should take in the morning! 
Discover speedy Sal Hepatica! It usu- 
ally acts within an hour. 
This sparkling, refreshing saline brings 
gentle, effective relief. It acts in a nat- 


hin 


ural way by attracting helpful liquid 
bulk to the intestinal tract—without 
griping or discomfort. 

No wonder 8 out of 5 doctors, recently 
interviewed, recommend pleasant-tast- 
ing Sal Hepatica. 

















SAL HEPATICA 


“TIME TO SMILE!’ Tune in EDDIE CANTOR—Wednesdays at 9 P. M., E.S.T. 
Product of Bristo!-Myers 





Branch Cat 


(From page 7) figuring a way 
to make some more money. Mister 
Chad was sharp at figures. The old 
Cap’n always said he was the busi- 
nessman of the family. 

Wash said: “I purty nigh got you 
a cotton basket finished.” 

Chad Aldrich looked steadily at 
him, then at Aunt Cindy. His smile 
appeared a bit forced as he said: 
“That’s what I came to tell y’all. I 
won't be needing any more cotton 
baskets. Getting out of cotton. Next 
year all this land will be in pasture.” 

The old Negroes looked at each 
other, silent. This land had been 
planted to cotton or corn since they 
could remember. 


P09 SO that’s the way it is.” Chad 
48 pulled his hat closer over his 
eyes and was not looking at them 
“Everything has to change, 
you know. I saw your boy Luke 
the other day. I told him yall 
would be over to stay with him. 
Whenever you're ready, I'll have my 
truck move you. No hurry, at all. 
Take all the time you want. If you 
everneed anything, all you have to 
do is let me know.” He pressed the 
starter. 

The sound pushed Aunt Cindy 
across the porch. “Us movin’?” she 
demanded. “Whut kinda talk dat?” 

“Just what I said.” 

She drew in a deep breath, her 
eyes flashing anger. “’N’ us bo’n 
‘n’ raised right heah on de place, lak 
one er de fambly? I nussed you, 
Mis’ Chad,” she said, indignation 
and reproach. shaking her voice. “* ’N’ 
Cap’n Jeems, he always said us 
could stay heah long as us live.” 

“Things have changed since then,” 
Chad said patiently. “Luke’ll take 
good care of you; told me he’d be 
glad to have you. He’s doing well, I 
understand. You'll be better off, any- 
how, having your son take care of 
you. And as [ said, if you need help 
all you have to do is to send word.” 

“Me ’n’ Wash plenty able to take 
keer usself,” the old woman. said 
stoutly. “Us don’ need no he’p fum 


” 


now. 


nobody. 

“Don’ do no good to arger,” Wash 
said mildly, hands flat on his knees. 
“Boss man know whut he got to do.” 

But Aunt Cindy, fighting mad, 
shouted at Chad Aldrich as he drove 
away: “Whut Miss Lou say ‘bout 
turnin’ us off? Do she know?” 
She waited, tense, but Chad merely 
drove on. “Hit done happen to us, 
too,” she murmured. 

“Us don’ need to worry,” Wash 
said, after a while. “Gawd go’n’ 
look atter His chillun.” 

Aunt Cindy did not answer. She 
sat motionless, her gaze far away. 
Unreprimanded, Reuben dragged an 
old shoe upon the forbidden porch 
and gnawed it contentedly, his eyes 
half closed in ecstasy. Gradually 
into Aunt Cindy’s face came the light 
of battle. 

That afternoon, in her starched 
Sunday gingham and shiny mail or- 
der shoes into which she had forced 
protesting feet, she waited patiently 
until she saw Mister Chad’s car head 
out for town. With determined step 
she started along the wagon road to- 
ward the clump of green in which 
sat the Big House. 

“Jes’ wait till Miss Lou heah’ bout 
dis,” she said aloud. 

She came resolutely through the 


lot, noting with strong dislike the big 
dairy barn that had risen on the site 
of the old cotton house. But once in- 
side Miss Lou’s bedroom, Aunt 
Cindy forgot her mission. She hard- 
ly recognized Miss Lou, so thin she 
was. And that look in her face.... 

“Come in, Cindy. I’m mighty 
glad to see you.” Miss Lou’s voice 
was low, but it was clear. 

Aunt Cindy rocked across the 
floor and eased herself into a red 
plush Victorian chair, spilling over 
its chaste sides. ‘“‘Yas’m,” she said 
respectfully. “I sho glad to see you, 
too. Me ’n’ Wash all time talkin’ 
bout you ’n’ Cap’n Jeems.” 

“How is Wash? I haven’t seen 
him in ages.” 

“He right smart, fer a ole man. 
But’ Lawdy, Miss Lou, how you ever 
go’n’ see anybody, layin’ heah flat 
on yo’ back? You orter git out ’n’ 
git yo’se’f some fresh air.” 

Miss Lou smiled, shaking her 
head ever so slightly. 

“Don’t you never git hongry no 
mo’?” Aunt Cindy persisted. “Ef 
I could fix you up sumpin’ extry nice, 
reck’n you would?” 

“T just don’t feel like eating any 
more,” Miss Lou said quietly. 

Aunt Cindy’s eyes were old, but 
they saw what was to be seen here. 
Miss Lou was tired of living. She 
was just lying here, thinking of the 
Cap’n, biding her time. The thought 
drove sharply into Aunt Cindy, 
stiffening her in the chair. She peered 
closely at the wasted, waxen-cheeked 
woman, as though with new, clearer 
sight. Shame flooded her, that she 
had come in anger to heap her 
troubles on Miss Lou. Never, she 
resolved fiercely, would Miss Lou 
know what had brought her. 


S43 THE tinkle of the clock on the 

IQ mantel, above which hung an oil 
painting of James Aldrich in the 
uniform of a Confederate captain, 
aroused Miss Lou. She looked at 
Aunt Cindy a long time before 
speaking. “God moves in a mysteri- 
ous way,” she said softly. “I know 
it seems hard for you and Wash to 
leave, but it will all turn out for the 
best.” 

“Yas'’m.” So Miss Lou already 
knew about it. But Aunt Cindy 
wasn’t going to let on about what 
she had come for. 

“Things are not like they used to 
be. But we can't bring them back.” 
Miss Lou paused, and her smile 
held an unnatural beauty. “Things 
come to me, lying here. You and 
Wash and I don’t belong here any 
more. The country we knew 1s 
gone. We've done our work, and 
now we must stand aside for the 
younger generation.” Miss Lou 
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DABNEY OTIS 
COLLINS 


Born on a plan- 
tation near Gal- 
lion, Ala., one of 
nine boys, our 
Guam author of this 

month’s_ story 
says: “I still think of the Ala- 
bama Black Belt as home.” Mr. 
Collins is in the advertising busi- 
ness, but in his spare time has 
sold 175 Western stories, and this 
is his third story for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. On a _ recent 
visit “down home,” he says his 
biggest thrill was having people 
tell him they recognized the char- 
acters in “Ole Mistis,” which was 
in our pages several years ago. 
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paused again. “You and Wash must 
come to see me before you leave. I 
have a present for you.” 
closed, the lids meshed with tiny 


blue threads. 


Aunt Cindy got heavily to her feet. 
“Yas’m, thanky’ ma’am,” she said. 
She could hardly 


“Us sho will.” 


see the door. 


Leaving the front gate, she saw 
Mister Chad’s car turn in from the 
road. She went on unperturbed. He 
stopped the car beside her, his face 
hard with anger. “You been worry- 
ing Mama with what I told you this 
morning?” he demanded. 

“IT ain’t tole her nothin’. 
Cindy planted hands on hips and 


faced him squarely. 
“You looky heah, Mis’ 
Chad. You better be 
thinkin’ ’bout  yo’sef 
’stead er me. Lettin’ 
yo’ Ma lay dere starvin’ 
to death — jes’ plain 
starvin’ to death, ’caze 
‘er mind on de nex’ 
world ’stead er dis’n.” 

A change came 
quickly over Chad. He 
seemed to be trying to 
reach out to her, help- 
lessly. “I know it,” he 
said. “But what can I 
do? I’ve tried every- 
thing, so has every 
doctor in this part of 


Her eyes 


“Dis time er yeahr 


“You heerd me. 
er worms, big uns, fum side de hen 


Whut you 


talkin’ "bout, ole ’oman?” 


Fetch me a cain 


house, whiles I hunt me up a pole.” 


Branch 


The sweet gums and maples along 
Toomsuba 
torches against the sky’s deep blue, 


were flaming 


and the ash trees were like slender 


Flat Hole. 


999 


Aunt 


OUR NEXT STORY 


Staunch hearts and a 
love of the land will 
bring encouragement to 
everyone who reads our 
January story, “Varied 
Fruit,” by the land-wise 


young author, Jesse 
Stuart, who is well 
known to Progressive 


Farmer readers through 
his pcems and stories. 
Writing from his own 
experiences in the Ken- 
tucky hill country, Mr. 
Stuart is able to go deep 
into the hearts of his 
characters and __ find 
there hidden strengths, 
which he passes along 
to his readers. 


maidens dressed in gold. Aunt Cindy 
pushed through the tangle cf rattan- 
wrapped dogwood and stood at a 
bend in the sluggish stream called the 
She expertly threaded a 
worm on the hook and sat down on 
the grassy bank, her broganned feet 
dangling almost to the water. Mos- 
quitoes whined thinly about her 


head, she packed her 
clay pipe with cut plug, 
and waited. 

Then suddenly the 
fish pole almost jump- 
ed from her hands, the 
stopper dived, the taut 
line sawed this way 
and that through the 
churning water. She 
had something _ big! 
Not a carp — carps 
don’t fight like that. 
It was a_ gran’pappy 
cat! She could feel that 
fish fighting, clear up 
in her shoulders. She 
was on her feet now. 
Unnoticed, the pipe 











the country. She just 

won't eat. Look!” He held up a 

basket of Concord grapes, another of 

apricots. “She used to like these. But 

I know she’ll hardly touch them.” 
“Ain’t no strank in dem. Whut 

Miss Lou need is vittles.” 


“T tell you I’ve tried everything.” 

“Sho. I know yeu is, Mis’ Chad. 
Us got to do sumpin’.”. To Aunt 
Cindy, he was a little boy again, com- 
ing to her with his troubles. She 
said, as she left him, “Maybe Gawd 
will send me a sign.” 

By the time she got home, she had 
the thing straightened out in her 
head. She and Wash had to go, that 
was settled. Miss Lou had made her 
see that, in the change that had come 
over the country, they had been left 
behind. It was hard to do, but Aunt 
Cindy finally brought herself to ac- 
cept the inevitable. Before she left, 
though, she had to get Miss Lou out 
of that bed. That was settled, too. 
She couldn’t leave here, thinking 
about Miss Lou wasting away just 
because she wouldn’t eat. 


Chad brought a letter from her son 
Luke and read it to Wash and her. 
He was well and doing well, Luke 
wrote, and hoped they were the 
same. He had a room all fixed up 
for them and they could come any 
time. Wash was ready, but Aunt 
Cindy said she’d wait and take her 
sweet potatoes with her. 


THEN came a warm spell that 

brought out mockingbirds, and 
larks sang like flutes in the meadows. 
Mists, like thin veils of smoke, man- 
tled the distant woods. At night, 
in swampy places, could be seen the 
eerie light of the will-o’-the-wisp. In 
this pause between fall and winter, 
dreamy peace lay over the land. 


But it made Aunt Cindy restless. 
Since she could remember, this sea- 
son filled her with unrest. She just 


had to get out of the house. “Git 
me some worms,” she told Wash. 
‘I'm goin’ down to de branch ’n’ 
ketch me a cat fer dunner.” 


dropped from her lips. 

Tightly she gripped the dangerously 

curved pole; it took both hands to 
hold it. 

“You ain’t gittin’ way!” she cried 

shrilly. “You Miss Lou’s dunner! 


1”? 


I’m bound she go’n’ eat now! 


9 PROUDLY she took her fish 
y. home—a channel cat, a four- or 
five-pounder—but Uncle Wash was 
dubious. “You jes’ wastin’ yo’ time,” 
he said. “Miss Lou ain’t go’n’ eat 
no ole he mud-cat.” 

“She go’n’ eat dis’n.” 

She wrapped the fish in collard 
leaves and Jaid it in the basket Wash 
had made for her to pick plums and 
dewberries in and the little mealy 
peaches that grew mysteriously along 
the ditches. And she went to the 
Big House. Sissy, the new cook, met 
her at the door but did not open it. 
She spoke with strained politeness: 
“Good mawnin’, Aunt Cindy.” 

“Mawnin’, Sissy. How you dis 
mawnin’?” 

“T right smart. You well?” Sissy’s 
look at the basket held both curiosity 
and suspicion. She was probably 
thinking of the many years that Aunt 
Cindy had been mistress of the 
Aldrich kitchen— and of the bitter 
truth that Miss Lou would not eat 
what she, Sissy, cooked. 

“I got sumpin’ I wanter cook fer 
Miss Lou,” Aunt Cindy explained, 
‘and saw the jealous gleam deepen in 
the slender girl’s eyes. “Now, wait. 
Ain’t nobody said nothin’ ‘bout 
cookin’ on yo’ new-fangle stove. I 
gotta have me a wood fire,” she said, 
smiling in a way Sissy could not un- 
derstand. “Jes’ you hand me two 
aigs, a skillet, ’n’ a pinch er lard, ’n’ 
some yaller cawnmeal. Come on, 
gal, I’m in a hurry.” 

“IT cookin’ Miss Lou’s dunner,” 
Sissy said. 

“Cained soup! Call dat dunner?” 
Aunt Cindy snorted. “No wonder 
she too weak to lif’ her li’l’ finger.” 
She opened the door and came in. 
“Gimme whutI ax (See page 29) 












Soman 


“Two shells —two ducks! 
eters High Velocity 


sure packs the power” 


Man! With these shells you don’t just go duck hunting— 

you get ducks! Why, we wouldn’t have had a chance today 
without the extra wallop they put into Peters High Velocity. 
You can always depend upon ’em. Do you know the pellets from 
these shells travel 500 miles an hour even 40 yards from the 
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muzzle. Mister, that’s traveling! And there are... 








279 LITTLE CANNON BALLS in a 12- 
gauge High Velocity shell with No. 6 
chilled shot, each just as round and true 
as those in the enlargement above, sorted, 
tested, polished and inspected over a 
battery of machines... each with enough 
energy to lift a pound of dead weight 
nearly 2% feet. That’s power and what’s 
more, you get more game with these 
shells. Back of them is... 









ducks, geese and other game. 





MODERN LABORATORY RESEARCH. In 
the Peters Ballistics Laboratories you 
see a myriad of experiments and tests 
being made. Even the paper for Peters 
High Velocity blue shell bodies must pass 
machines like the one shown here. Years 
of research have resulted in many vital 
improvements, including speed intensity 
ignition and Water-Tite shell bodies. 
These added to non-hygroscopic powder, 
uniform patterns and Rustless priming 
make Peters High Velocity shells pack 
the dependable power that gets more 









WE 


ETERS PACKS THE POWER 
at ei te i it ab 


Water-Tite is a trade mark of the Peters Cartridge Division 
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lit battery 


that is ATIVE 
when you want it 


OT use, but lack of use often 
kills many flashlight batteries. 
They dry out, just lying around loaf- 
ing, and are dead as door-nails when 
you need your flashlight for that 
emergency when a good Jive flash- 
light is worth a million dollars. 

Imagine a flashlight battery which 
is gudranteed to stay fresh for 18 
months (against the former 12 
months). 

That’s:the Winchester Flashlight 
Battery No. 1511 (standard size D) 
with its new exclusive Power-Saver 
Inner-Seal, a clever device which al- 
lows useless battery gases to escape 
but seals in vital battery moisture 
like nobody’s business. 

A dry battery is really not dry at 
all. Its moisture—approximately 19% 
—is its lifeblood, and the minute the 
moisture dries, the battery dies. 


(3 mouths 
and i still 











Plastic Seal 
NEw => 
POWER- SAVER 
INNER-SEAL 


Its been almost 
a year and a halt 
since we used it 


The No. 1511 Winchester battery 
is plainly dated ahead a year-and-a- 
half from the time of its manufacture 
—and that date tells you the freshness 
you can count on. 





Don’t say: “I want some flashlight 
batteries.” Say: “I want Winchester 
Flashlight Batteries.” 





ANOTHER WINCHESTER FEATURE 
BE SURE TO BUY Winchester Batteries 
and secure the added protection of this 
Moulded Plastic Outer Seal (patented). 
They stay fresh longer. 
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Big GRANDPA, I don’t believe 
48 there’s anything better than good 
crunchy apples.” 

“Mighty fine, Jim, and eating them 
before a big fire, as we are right 
now, makes them doubly good. And 
our story tonight is about the man 
who had a lot to do with our having 
such apples. His name was Johnny 
Appleseed.” 

“His real name, Grandpa?” 

“No, Jim. Johnny was born John 
or Jonathan Chapman, supposedly 
about 1775, near Boston or Sheffield, 
Mass. Little is known of his boy- 
hood. Near the turn of the century, 
an odd-looking craft, made of two 
canoes lashed together, was seen 
drifting down the Ohio River. 
Johnny was aboard with a cargo of 
decaying apples. Some few miles 
down the river he planted what is 
thought to have been his first apple 
seed. He finally settled near Mans- 
field, Ohio, from which point he 
traveled hundreds of miles to tend 
and prune his far-flung orchards. His 
price for an apple seedling was a 
‘fif-penny bit,’ old clothes, or a note 
which he never collected.” 

“How did he get food on these 
trips, Grandpa?” 

“Johnny was mighty resourceful, 
my boy, though there wasn’t a home 
in the wilderness, however humble, 
where he wasn’t welcome. He 
scorned a bed. He would lie on the 
floor of a settler’s cabin and read 
aloud from either the Bible or the 
works of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
telling his listeners that ‘it was news 
fresh from Heaven.’ Indians regard- 
ed him as a medicine man, for he 
had scattered seed of many herbs.” 


The Story of Homely 






Johnny Appleseed 
By H. O. COFFEY 


“Johnny was a sort of hero by now, 
wasn’t he, Grandpa?” 

“He was, my boy. In 1812 he 
proved his mettle by speeding 
through the wilderness to warn lone- 
ly settlers of a possible Indian attack. 
His deeply religious nature finds ex- 
pression in the story about a travel- 
ing preacher who challenged: ‘Where 
is the man who, like the primitive 
Christian, walks toward Heaven 
barefoot and clad in sackcloth?’ 
Johnny, clad in short, ragged trous- 
ers and a single upper garment made 
of a coffee sack, with holes cut for 
head and arms, and a tin mush pan 
for a hat, approached the pulpit, say- 
ing, ‘Here is a primitive Christian!’ ” 

“He really dressed that way, sir?” 

“So we are told, Jim, and consider- 
ing his other peculiarities, it’s not un- 
reasonable. Historians believe he 
covered something like 100,000 miles 
of territory on his planting expedi- 
tions. After an unusually long trip 
to a distant orchard, Johnny fell ill 
and died March 11, 1847, in the cabin 
of William Worth in Allen County, 
Ind. He was buried near Ft. Wayne. 
In Mansfield, Ohio, is a monument 
to ‘Plain Johnny Appleseed.’ ” 

“He was a true pioneer, wasn’t he, 
Grandpa?” 

“That he was, Jim—a man who 
never inflicted pain on man or beast 
or knew an enemy—a man of strange 
habits, in whom there seems to have 
been an understanding love that 
reached down with one hand to the 
lowest forms of life, and upward 
with the other to the very throne of 
the Almighty.” 

Editor’s Note-—Next month Grandpa 
gets personal about “Jim Crow—The Swag- 
gering Coyote of the Air.” 


_ Country Things I Love Most 


@® This month 
several readers 
let us know how 
much farm folks 
enjoy all their 
animal friends. 


IN winter I 

love to rise ear- 
ly, at the call of my 
fine White Leg- 
horn roosters, step 
out in the cool, re- 
freshing dawn and 
listen to my neigh- 
bors’ roosters crow, noting the 
difference in the tone of each breed 
as they call out “Four o’clock!” Then 
I go to the cow barn, milk our pretty 
Jerseys, see the golden cream pour- 
ing from the separator, and know 
that in it is a bountiful living that 
God has promised all who will work 
for it. And then to take the foam- 
ing milk to the pretty Leghorns and 
our fine white pigs and watch our 





cats and faithful dogs lap theirs until 
they finish and look up contentedly, 
seeming to say, “Thank you!”— 
Mrs. Lydia Moore, Stephens Coun- 
ty, Tex. 


I LOVE to awaken to the roar 
of the big Whiteface sire as he calls 
the herd out to graze; to see the lit- 
tle soft bundles of red with their 
whitefaces resting comfortably on 
their knees, taking a nap after the 
morning’s milk; to see the big Po- 
land-China sows lying in their beds 
of broomstraw, grunting lazily, as 
the little new pigs frolic around and 
then run back to crowd around the 
mother’s breast.—Wanda Faye, Al- 
lendale County, S. C. 


AFTER MY fat, shiny Florida 
pony comes galloping through the 
woodlot for breakfast, I love to pat 
the beautiful curve of his neck as 
he reaches into his ‘box to bite the 
corn from the cob, to hear his little 
soft, “Heh, heh” with which he says, 


“Thank you.”—Mrs. Lee Eden, Or | 


ange County, Fla. 
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Toomsuba Branch Cat 


(From page 27) fer,” she demand- 
ed. “Go “head. Ain’t nobody go’n’ 
blame you.” 

Sissy stood her ground. “Whut 
somever you got in yo’ basket, I kin 
cook hit fer you.” 

Aunt Cindy. shook her head. “I had 
a sign. I gotta have wood smoke.” 
Her voice changed. “Now is you, or 
ain't your” 

Sissy hesitated, in her mind sharp 
conflict between respect for age and 
fear of losing her job. She turned 
away and began fooling at the sink. 

“Aw right, den.” Aunt Cindy 
gathered the things she needed and 
went into the old kitchen and built a 
fire in the rusting stove. She cut the 
catfish into small steaks and kneaded 
them in the yellow cornmeal. She 
mixed the cornbread batter as she 
remembered Miss Lou used to like 
it, and set the pan in the cavernous 
oven. Humming, she dropped the 
fish into the grease-popping skillet. 
After a while, she hurried to the 
other kitchen, a wonderfully appetiz- 
ing odor trailing from the pan. 

“You, Sissy,” she said fiercely. 
“Fix dese yer up nice ’n’ take ’em 
right in. Quick, ’fo’ dey gits cold!” 

“Hit yo’ present,” Sissy said. 

“Naw. You cookin’ now. ‘N’ us 
leavin’ right soon. Heah, Sissy. Fix 
hit up nice as you know how.” 

The girl’s teeth flashed white in a 
smile. “Yas’m. I sho will. Um-um! 
Don’ nothin’ smell good as cat!” 


Aunt Cindy, went through the 
garden and stood in the verbena bed 
under Miss Lou’s window. She wait- 
ed, outwardly impassive, but inside 
her raged a storm of uncertainty. Al- 
most she was afraid to look into the 
room. Suppose Miss Lou would just 
shake her head? Suddenly she 
strained forward, a terrible tense- 
ness on her. 

“Glory be,” she whispered. “She 
eatin’. Now us kin go...” 

So, a few days later when Mister 


Chad’s car came toward the cabin, 
she watched it untroubled. It would 
be hard, uprooting an old plant and 
transplanting it in strange soil. But 
strength would come to her. 

“Who dat settin’ up ’side him?” 
Wash leaned forward in his chair. 
“Ain’t dat Miss Lou?” 

“Ain’t nobody else.” Aunt Cindy 
nodded her head. “Lawdee!” 

Chad Aldrich was smiling when 
he drew up in front of the cabin. 
Never had he looked more like the 
old Cap’n. Miss Lou was smiling, 
too, her eyes bright. “I came to thank 
you, Cindy,” she said. “That was 
the very best meal I ever tasted.” 

“Shucks, Miss Lou. You jes’ 
carryin’ on.” 

“Got her out of that bed, anyhow,” 
Chad laughed. “Wash, you no- 
‘count rascal you, when we goin’ 
"possum huntin’?” 

Aunt Cindy looked sharply at him, 
but Wash just chuckled. “Soon as 
you ready, boss. I knows whar some 
big uns at. ’N’I got me de bes’ coon 
dawg you ‘most never did see.” 

“Call him. Let’s take a look.” 

“Almost as soon as I tasted that 
catfish I could feel my strength com- 
ing back,” Miss Lou said. “The 
tired feeling, left me, and I began to 
see things in a different light. I 
wanted to be up and doing. I don’t 
know,” she smiled. “It seems as if 
something that catfish had, flowed 
into me, making me a part of this 
country again.” 

“Den us —” Aunt Cindy stopped. 
She couldn’t say it. 

“Of course, you’re staying. As 
long as you both live. Chad was 
first to say it.” : 

“Thank Gawd!” Aunt Cindy said 
simply. And her thoughts went to 
the catfish she had caught in Toom- 
suba Branch, the old gran’pappy cat 
that had been hiding there all these 
years, just waiting, seemed like. 
What was it Miss Lou had said 
about God moving in a mysterious 
way His wonders to perform? 


Lessons From Argentina 


(From page 8) pass, 1 am convinced 
that beef raised in the humid South 
under improved pasture conditions 
could come closer to competing with 
Argentina than that of any other sec- 
tion of the United States. 


Records of per acre gains of beef 
cattle on some of our improved pas- 
tures in the South indicate that our 
farmers can also produce cheap beef. 
A Louisiana clover and Bermuda 
pasture has produced as high as 372 
pounds of annual gain per acre. 
Daily gains of a pound per head have 
been made by yearling steers on im- 
proved Mississippi pastures. There 
are many permanent pastures in the 
South that can be made to produce 
as much as 300 pounds of gain per 
acre by the judicious expenditure of 
a few dollars per acre. 


We must learn, however, that poor 
land produces poor grass which 
does not fatten. The secret of Argen- 
tina’s success in fattening cattle on 
such crops as Sudan grass, oats, rye, 
etc., is the mysterious fertility of its 
land. Pampa soils are so fertile they 
produce forage that supplies every 
Nutrient need of the animal. So 
completely does the forage grown on 
these rich lands supply all the min- 
eral needs of cattle that salting is not 


necessary. We must improve our 
pastures by sowing, mowing, fenc- 
ing, and fertilizing. Perhaps we 
can’t grow so much alfalfa, but we 
do have lespedeza, bur clover, white 
clover, and other legumes as well as 
grasses which are rich in feed value 
when grown on fertile land and 
grazed at the proper stage. 

My visit to Argentina also brought 
home to me once again the impor- 
tance of pasture crops in producing 
cheap beef. Argentina grows large 
quantities of cheap corn, but it is fed 
to beef cattle only in the dire extrem- 
ity of a pasture failure. No matter 
how cheap corn may be, the cattle- 
man of Argentina figures it is not 
cheap enough—not as cheap as grass. 
Perhaps it is too much to expect that 
Southern soils can ever be made so 
fertile and our pastures so nutritious 
and fattening as those of Argentina. 
But we do have a great grass coun- 
try, and if our opportunities in pro, 
ducing good pastures are fully de- 
veloped, even with our limited grain 
production, we can raise good beef 
economically. Sincerely yours, 


et geoe WT 


TO: Alexander Nunn, 
Managing Editor. 
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BLAME YOURSELF 


IF YOU DONT 
GET THE 


Ginutse! 


SEE THAT SHELL! 


It’s found only in leather from 
over horses’ hips. The secret 
Wolverine triple tanning process 
tans it kid-soft without loss 
of strength or 
wear-resistance. 
































Look for this sign. 
Wolverine dealers dis- 
play it on their doors 
or show windows, 


NO oTHer work SHOE 
IN THE WORLD LIKE 


WOLVERINE 
Shell 
HORSEHIDES 


F YOU wear work shoes, but are not en- 
joying the excess comfort, extra service 
and greater economy of Genuine Wolverine 
Shell Horsehides, perhaps you only are to 
blame! Over 25,000 dealers sell this great- 
est-of-all work shoe values. There must be 
one near you. 

Millions wear Genuine Wolverine Shell 
Horsehides—refuse to wear any other work 
shoes—thousands would gladly pay twice their price rather than work 
without them. Wolverines are the only work shoes in the world with 
this tougher, stronger, inner-shell leather in the uppers, soles and 
insoles. Wolverine’s secret, exclusive process, triple-tans this inner- 
shell leather so it is buckskin-soft—dries out soft after soaking—and 
stays soft! Yet every iota of the wear and extra toughness this inner- 
shell leather is famous foris retained. Ask any Wolverine wearer—he 
will tell you that with all their house-slipper comfort and softness, they 
cost Jess to wear in the long run. 

So there’s no good excuse for you not having Wolverine extra comfort 
and wear. You can’t make a mistake, because the name WOLVERINE 
is stamped on every pair. Visit your Wolverine dealer—ease your feet 
into a pair and feel the difference. 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 
Dept. Z-1241, Rockford, Michigan 
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SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 
WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 


DEALERS: 


The best class of work-shoe trade 
in your section is yours if you make {iif 
our store headquarters for Genuine 
folverines. Write for details of our 
new dealer plan—no obligation. 


FREE Voi ove, with extra 








To all Wolverine Shoe Dealers: Bearer is entitled to 
one Wolverite Mechanical Pencil FREE upon com- 
plying with conditions stated in this advertisement. 








supply of leads. Pro- SST oo IE UR eae oe na ee 
duced for Wolverine—specially for 
farmers, mechanics, etc. We will NEN A ee ne eee 
see that you get one FREE (no 
obligation ) if you will fill out and oe = Se gh Oe ee a State 
hand this coupon to your Wolverine 
dealer and examine or try on a , i ; 
pair of Genuine Wolverine Shell pe Zin : H 


Horsehides. 
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ROOM IN THE BODY 





POWER IN THE ENGINE 





COMFORT FOR THE DRIVER 


GME TRUCKS costno more 


Compare before you buy! You'll 
find more of everything in GMC 
farm trucks. GMC offers the widest 
truck selection, including 15 Stake 
models and 6 Pick-ups in the 4-14 
ton range. GMC bodies are notably 


roomy.GMCenginesare the strong- 


est pullers in the industry, size 


tobuy! 


for size. And only GMC Trucks 
give you “effortless”? Ball-Bearing 
Steering plus GMC’s new Cradle- 
Coil Seats for real ‘automobile 
driving ease and comfort.” Yet, 
with all their extra value, GMC 
Trucks are priced right down with 
the very lowest in the industry! 


Our own YMAC Time Payment Plan assures you of lowest available rates 


America’s LOW-PRICED TRUCKS OF VALUE 








GASOLINE— DIESEL 











Practices 
What He 


Knows 


POYIF WE were to put into practice 
48 that which we know, how much 
better would our farms be? J. T. 
Roberts, down in Bulloch County, 
Ga., has come much nearer doing 
this than most of us. Mr. Roberts 
started as a wage hand at $10 a 
month. After that first year he work- 
ed five years as a share-cropper, then 
bought 135 acres, 50 cleared) of poor 
land with one small house and two 
small barns. 

Today, even though cash crops of 
cotton, tobacco, cattle, hogs, and 
eggs are emphasized on the 900-acre 
Roberts farm, family living is con- 
sidered more important. The 110 
acres of cotton average 350 pounds 
of lint. Leghorn hens have been 
kept since 1917, and often there have 
been 3,000. A dollar profit per year 
per hen is a good average, Mr. Rob- 
erts thinks. 

As a soil-builder, he puts more in 
his land than he takes from it. A 
fertilizer he has found successful for 
cotton and some other crops is: 


Pounds 
16 per cent superphosphate 800 
Nitrate of soda ; 100 
Muriate of potash : 100 
Kainit . 200 
Poultry manure 800 


He side-dresses with nitrate of soda 


Christmas Time 


°54 GLOW of candles and yule logs, 
4@® gay sprigs of holly and mistle- 
toe, the music of bells and carols—all 
symbolize Christmas for us. But in 
addition to the traditions that herald 
the holiday season, the South has 
customs at Christmastide that are 
peculiar to our section of the country. 


PLANTATION Christmas in the 
old South was an all-week celebra- 
tion, beginning on Christmas Eve 
morning and ending on the second 
morning of the New Year, when the 
men went to work preparing for the 
next year’s crop. It was not only a 
time of festivity, but of celebrating 
the satisfactory completion of the 
year’s work. 

Christmas breakfast was huge, and 
similar to a wedding breakfast. And 
best of all for the little plantation 
Negro children—it was one time 
when they could have all the sugar- 
cane their busy jaws could manage. 


FIREWORKS and firecrackers are 
a Christmas custom followed in the 
South but not in the North. Some 
think this custom came originally 
from the Orient, was introduced 
from there into Spain, France, and 
Italy, used for religious festivals, and 
brought to Florida and Louisiana by 
early Spanish and French settlers. 
Since the New England Puritans 
frowned on such noise-making, the 
custom never gained a foothold in 
the North. 

Another idea is that the slaves, 
having come from a heathen land, 
knew nothing of the meaning of 
Christmas. Their masters wanted 
them to get some enjoyment from 


From wage hand..... to 900 acres. 


or its equivalent when he thinks the 
crop needs more nitrogen. 

Having come up the hard way, 
Mr. Roberts is just to his tenants and 
tries to give them a chance to make 
a good living. He understands what 
a little help means to the man trying 
to get a start. 

He has raised many good crops, 
but the best crop.he has grown 
throughout the many years he has 
been farming are five fine boys and 
two fine girls. Some of our young 
people, beginning to farm, mistakenly 
try to live as well as families already 
well established, he thinks. He be- 
lieves a part of the earnings should 
be put back into the business of farm- 
ing each year so that a larger income 
may be had, even if it means doing 
without some things which may seem 
necessary. H. P. Stuckey, 

Director Ga. Experiment Station. 


**‘Down South” 


the holiday season, too, and so bought 
them fireworks. For what could 
bring them more joy than bright 
flashes of light and bursts of noise? 


IN THE HILLS of South Caro- 
lina, a few miles out from Greenville 
and halfway up the Blue Ridge, there 
lived years ago a man named Joel 
Roberta Poinsett. One day he found 
a beautiful and radiant red flower in 
the mountains he loved, and brought 
it home with him, where he culti- 
vated it with patience and care. He 
died in Statesburg, S. C., in 1851, 
having brought to us in the brilliant 
flower named for him—poinsettia— 
an added beauty for our Christmas. 


HOLLY is an almost universal 
Christmas decoration, first used as 
such probably because its thorns re- 
sembled Christ’s Crown of Thorns 
and the red berries the drops of His 
blood. Long ago mistletoe was 
called an “all-heal,” supposed to 
have miraculous virtues. Folks back 
then laughed and said that the “maid 
who is not kissed at Christmas will 
not be married that year.” At one 
time mistletoe was thought to be so 
sacred that sworn enemies, if they 
chanced to meet under it, exchanged 
friendly greetings and laid down 
their weapons till the following day. 


SANTA CLAUS, our symbol of 
giving, is about 1,600 years old! The 
original Santa Claus is supposed to 
have been Nicholas, a Russian 
bishop, who became the patron saint 
of his country. And today, Santa is 
known the world over—by dozens of 
names and in many costumes. A. M. 
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Radio Ramblings 


(All times given are Eastern Standard) 
POY ANOTHER hint that we are be- 
Vi coming more America-conscious 
is the “Milestones in American 
Music” series heard over CBS on 
Tuesdays, 4:00 to 4:30 p.m. The aim 
is to present as complete a picture as 
possible of the historic and _ infre- 
quently heard works written by 
Americans in the last hundred years. 
... Almost anything can happen, and 
usually does, as folks talk about 


By ANNE MACDONALD 


everything from restoring lost money 
to owners, to collecting wishbones— 
on “Hobby Lobby,” heard on Satur- 
days over CBS at 8:30 p.m.... 


A daytime serial well worth listen- 
ing to is the “Stories America Loves” 
series, over CBS at 9:45-10:00 a.m., 
Mondays through Fridays. Several 
weeks are given to each story, which 
usually is adapted from a familiar 
book .... “Wings of Destiny” re- 
ceived 1,152,000 pieces of mail dur- 
ing the year ending Oct. 3... . 

Not only do the daytime programs 
bring music for adding vim to house- 
work, but also countless hints on sav- 
ing time and on choice new recipes. 
... The recipes given on Alma 
Kitchell’s “Streamline Journal,” 
heard Tuesdays at 11:30 a.m., over 
NBC-Blue, would make anybody’s 
mouth water. ... Often called “The 
Wifesaver,” Allen Prescott brings 
tempting and timely recipes and 
hints on saving time which make up 
for that spent in listening to him. 
His program is heard over NBC- 
Blue, Mondays through Fridays at 
10:45-E1:15 a.m... .. 

And while the children are at 
school, maybe Mrs. Homemaker can 
take time to listen to the helpful 
“Raising a President” series, heard 
each Monday at 11:30 a.m., over 
NBC-Blue, and presenting problems 
of child welfare in relation to the 
national emergency... . 

Ford Rush, the singing High 
Sheriff of the Grand Ole Opry, 
heard over WSM, Nashville, and 
many other NBC-Red stations, be- 
gan his radio career in 1924. He has 
been married for 25 years, and has 
one son, Ford, Jr., who is a featured 
entertainer in his own right. . 
Kate Smith has added another activ- 
ity to her long list. She’s now the 
author of a syndicated newspaper 
column, called “Kate Smith Speaks,” 
like her daytime CBS program. 


Coming Events 


International Live Stock Exposition, Chi- 
cago, Nov. 28-Dec. 7. 

American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, Chicago, Dec. 1-3. 

American Agricultural Editors’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Dec. 1-6. 

National Association of County Agents, 
Chicago, Dec. 1-6. 

Master Farmers of America, annual 
luncheon, Saddle and Sirloin Club, Chi- 
cago, Dec. 2. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, Chi- 
cago, Dec. 7-12. 

Georgia Extension Service, annual con- 
ference, Athens, Dec. 9-12. 

International Turkey Exposition, 
cago, Dec. 11-15. 

Cotton Referendum, Dec. 13. 

Christmas Day, Thursday, Dec. 25. 

American Folklore Society, Andover 
Mass., Dec. 27-30. 

American [Institute of 
Atlanta, Ga., Jan.-12-16. 

Florida State Fair, Tampa, Feb. 3-14. 

Southern Agricultural Workers’ Meeting, 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 4-6. 

Ful! moon, Dec. 3; new, Dec. 18. 


Cni- 


Cooperation, 








TWIN - DRIVE 


Two-Row Tru-Draft 
Cultivator 


THE B. 


The new Twin Drive Tru-Draft Planter is one of 
the sensational line of direct-attached, Tru-Draft 
combinations that are completely revolutionizing 


Row-Crop Power Farming. 


It plants at even depth under all conditions and in 
full view of the operator at all times. It opens 
furrows and plants in them, builds beds and plants 
on them, breaks down and plants on beds. It also 








TRU- DRAFT 


Two-Row Tru-Draft 
ister 


F. AVERY TRU-DRAFT LINE 
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One-Way Tru-Draft Tru-Draft Aztec 
Plow D 


isc Harrow 


Tru-Draft ‘‘25” 
Gang Plow 


plants flat on flat soil. It checks, drills, hill-drops 
and distributes fertilizer with equal accuracy. 


Farmers everywhere are getting better crops, 
cheaper crops; crops that are easier to make, surer 
to harvest, with Tru-Draft Equipment. 


Let us send you the beautiful new Tru-Draft cata- 
log. It’s absolutely free and postpaid. Write today. 





F. AVERY & SONS CO. 


ATLANTA— DALLAS —LOUISVILLE— MEMPHIS 



















and a Big Sample Case 


Make big 
money sell- 
ing Lucky 
Heart's line 
of over 300 
guaranteed 
cosmetics, medicines, 
household necessities, 
jewelry. Many peo- 
ple buy on sight. Big 
repeat business sure. 
» Free samples sent 
at once. Free 58- 
page Beauty Book. 
Get our offer FREE 
on $9.00 worth of Lucky Heart products 
. Write Lucky 
Heart Co., Dept. PF-82-N, Memphis, Tenn. 




















Need Help This Month? 


FARM LEAFLETS 


How to Make a Hotbed. 
Cotton Seed for Heating Hotbeds. 


76308—6 rooms, bath, 2 porches 20 cents 
5544—5 rooms, bath, 2 porches.. 20 cents 
73337—3-room log, work porch.. 10 cents 


To Make a Compost Heap. essa! pga oe 
Par Daarhas fe i : »3—Hog-scalding epuipment.. 
‘peeemey Teaches for Save 5579—24-bushel self-feeder....... 10 cents 


A Homemade Hay Baler. 
Holly and Mistletoe Dealers. 
Dyeing With Native Materials. 
Killing Weevils in Grains. 
Measuring Corn in Crib. 


BUILDING PLANS 


5137—Poultry burglar alarm.... 10 cents 
86293—6-room, 1% story, bath ....10 cents 
70171—Fireplace and flues.......... 10 cents 
74213—4 rooms, bath, porches.. 20 cents 


BOOKS 








farmer, every 
lover of borsefles 
should have a copy of it. This amaz- 
book tells how to know horses— 
how to break them — how to train 
them — how to make moncy as a 
master horseman. 


4 a! 
\N without cost to you. If you are inter- 
in ating and Riding, the 
saddle horse, check here () Dot! today—now. You'll 
never regret tt. 
BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
D 312, 2° » -« Pleasant Hill, Ohio 






THIS GREAT BOOK 







5083—6 x 14 cattle self-feeder.. 10 cents Farm Lease Contract 5 cents 














5262—36 x 48 cattle barn .. 30 cents The Community Handbook ... 25 cents 
5388—Hog loading chute .. 10 cents = Massey’s Garden Book .. 25 cents 
5583—200-chick electric brooder 10 cents 

70324—Adaptable general barn... 50 cents t oallees ane 3 cents each (Send on 


70325—100-hen poultry house...... 10 cents 
70159—Sanitary outdoor toilet 10 cents 
72701—10x12 movable brooder.... 20 cents 
70168—12x14 brooder and furnace 10 cents 
85111—Single chamber septic tank 20 cents 


orders for all material to Service Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer, at office near+ 
est you—Dallas, Memphis, Birming- 
ham, Raleigh. : 





























WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


always give your name and complete address just as it appears on our address 











Progressive Farmer. 
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MISS BONNER MOORE, Registered 
Nurse, took part in medically supervised 
tests of Vicks ABC Plan. Records show 
almost unbelievable results! 


would be saved, 





“A great deal of needless suffering 
” says Nurse Bonner Moore, 
about the results of these great clinical tests. 


“if every mother knew 
” For 154 days, 2,650 


school-age children took part in tests of Vicks ABC Plan—under strict 


medical supervision... 


followed the Plan had fewer colds... 


Results were amazing...Those children who 


shorter colds...less than half as 


much sickness from colds. Vicks ABC Plan may do less for your family— 


or it may do.even more... 


IT’S WORTH TRYING... All you need do is: 


() Observe a few simple health rules. (B) Use Vicks Va-tro-nol at the 
right time. ©) Use Vicks VapoRub at the right time. 


When to Use These 2 Clinic-Tested Medications 


AT FIRST SNIFFLE, SNEEZE 


—or sign of nasal 
irritation — put a 
few drops of 
Vicks Va-tro-nol 
up each nostril 
and feel this spe- 
cial medication 

go to work. It is 
designed to aid your natural defenses 
against colds and help prevent many 
colds from developing... IF YOU 
SHOULD HAVE A HEAD COLD, 
Va-tro-nol does three important 
things to relieve distress. (1) Shrinks 
swollen membranes. (2) Soothes 
irritation. (3) Helps clear out nasal 








sages. Makes  tinic-tested 
eathing easier! 
Follow directions «, WICKS 
in folder. VaA-TRO-NOL 





IF A COLD SHOULD STRIKE 


—slip by precautions — 
relieve misery the 
IMPROVED Vicks way. 
This treatment takes 
only 3 minutes — and 
, makes reliable Vicks 
# VapoRub give EVEN 
ao “™ BETTER RESULTS THAN 
EVER BEFORE! ...PENETRATES to upper 
bronchial tubes with soothing medicinal 
vapors . . . STIMULATES chest and back 
surfaces like a warming poultice... AND 
WORKS FOR HOURS to ease coughing and 
congestion in upper breathing passages, 
relieve muscular soreness or tightness. To 
get such relief rub VapoRub for 3 min- 
utes on the BACK, on the —— 


throat and chest—spread 
yick ICKS 





a thick layer on the chest 
and cover up. Try it! 


“a, ee 
ss 


You'll Find Complete Details of Vicks ABC Plan in Your Package of Vicks 














CHRISTMAS BELLS 


—From a woodcut by 
Clare Leighton 


aN the serious 
M fight for exist- 
ence, we are apt to 
forget that in list- 
ing “the fruits of 
the spirit,” St. Paul 
gave joy next to the 
highest place. Good- 
ness has somehow 
been, all too often, 

















associated with so- 








lemnity and_ dull- 
ness. As one wit ex- 
pressed it, “Heaven 
for climate, but 
Hell for company.” 

Yet we are told 
that unless we _ be- 
come as little chil- 
dren, we cannot 
enter the kingdom of Heaven; and 
what is more joyous than the normal 
child? Irrespective of handicaps, 
whether mental, moral, or physical, 
they manage to extract what happi- 
ness they can out of life. 

If a man’s religion makes him 
glum and overcritical, his face sullen, 
his voice harsh, you may know there 
is something fundamentally wrong 
with it. He may be a devout church- 
man, a conscientious husband 
and father, a good citizen, 
but unless he has learned to 
find relaxation in play and 
relief in even temporary 
gaicty, he has not attained 
wisdom. 

The saddest heart may be 
companioned by the gayest 
spirit, the homeliest face 
illuminated by the sweetest smile. A 
merry laugh usually finds an echo 
and a twinkling eye an answer. 

Helen Keller, whose sense of touch 
has to compensate for the lack of 
sight and hearing, says that the hands 
she touches are dumbly eloquent, 
some of them having sunbeams in 
them so that their grasp warms her 
heart. 

Jesus did not teach men to be 
solemn and joyless and ascetic. He 
hated taboos and ritualism, and bold- 
ly proclaimed that He came to bring 
life, and life more abundant. 

We rightly regard joy as some- 
thing spontaneous, dynamic, the 
effervescent bubbles that break 
through a dull surface. But there are 
certain laws that, if mastered, en- 
courage the process. Tolstoi rejoiced 
in having taught himself not to be 
sad. The first thing to learn is how 
to distinguish between the joy that 
is fleeting and the joy that is eternal. 
The pleasure of the moment should 
never be confounded with that 
happy soaring of the spirit which 
someone has called “the grace we 
say to God.” 

The man who has discovered the 
secret of living in the spirit should 
be the gayest and most confident of 
mortals. He should go through life 
with a song in his heart and laughter 
on his lips, a source of strength and 
inspiration to all with whom he 
comes in contact. Joy is far more 





JOY 


Happiness Road 


potent than sorrow. It is the light 
that dispels the darkness. 

Happy is he whose gift happens 
to be that of humor! So many wish 
to laugh, yet cannot do so until they 
see life through someone else’s gayer 
eyes. How grateful we are to the 
poets who make us see_ beauty. 

It is well to make God the com- 
panion of our joys as well as of our 
sorrows. When we are crushed by 
disaster we are ready enough 
to fall on our knees and be- 
seech help. But when good 
fortune smiles upon us, and 
the mere act of being seems 
a blessing, it is equally im- 
portant that we seek the per- 
fect Companionship. In fact, 
the sole test of true joy is 
whether or not it permits of 
this divine participation. The mys- 
tics discovered this secret when they 
declared: “In Thy presence is full- 
ness of joy.” 

There are few things sadder in life 
than the failure of human beings to 
know when they are happy. Man 
is so prone to take for granted all the 
bountiful blessings that come to him 
daily, and to magnify all the un- 
happy discordant things. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, battling against 
terrible physical infirmities, accepted 
whatever gaiety and fun each hour 
afforded, and set it afloat to cheer and 
inspire others down the ages. “The 
spirit of delight,” he declared, “comes 
on small wings.” 


PE oe 
(Alice Hegan Rice, author of “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” ) 


CHRISTMAS PRAYER 
By Marjory Smith 


Throughout the land, in sun and 
snow, 
Hearts breathe a Christmas prayer 
tonight. 
Dear God, on this tumultuous eve 
Of that far hour, so still, so white, 


When came Your Son into the 
world, 
A miracle beyond our ken— 
Grant now a second miracle: 
“Peace on earth, good will to 
men!” 











CAROLERS 


By Carmen Malone 


I hear them as they turn into the 


lane; my home— 
oe strains of “Silent “Joy to the World” I sing with 
Night’ them, 
my — be back to Jesus’ birth Then as they turn away I hear the 
. ‘ vords 
Led to Him by a bright star’s eae 
light. ; ” “Q Little Town of Bethlehem.” 


“God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen”— 
Their voices 
Gain in volume as they near, 
Then softly, tenderly they change 


They pass on down the road, the 
song becomes 

An echoed murmur—then is gone 

But in my heart the caroled words 


into 
“It Came Upon the Midnight of love, 
: Clear.” Of hope and faith still linger on. 


HRISTMAS, as we usually observe it, is at best a community affair. 

More often, we use it as an opportunity for families and friends to 

get together and to “exchange” gifts. This year, as we read St. Luke 

2:1-19, and as world events bring us closer in our own United 
States and to the world at large, may the Christmas season bring to each one 
of us a new and deeper meaning. 








To guide myself in Christmas giving this year 
I plan to follow these six rules. I shall: 
1. Not make Christmas giving a mere 
game of barter. In other words, I shall not 
feel obligated to send a gift to someone just because that person sent me a 
gift this year or last. 
2. Keep in mind that the “real gifts are born of love and stand for 
t love in the minds of the recipients.” 
3. Include in my plans to a far greater extent, little children, the aged, 
and the poor, in addition to my own family and friends. 


Six Rules for 
Christmas Giving 


S 

1 4. As far as possible, put something of myself and my time into the gift 

y —a glass of coveted marmalade or jelly, a box of cookies, a spray of winter 

r berries, Christmas greens, a dish garden from home-collected plants. 

: 5. Urge friends who may be struggling over a gift for me to look 

earnestly about for some needy child or less-privileged man or woman and 

cheer him or her with a gift, then write me a newsy personal letter all 

about themselves instead of sending a present. 

4 6. Invite soldier boys to Christmas dinner, remembering that many will 
be a long way from home and desperately lonely at this season. 


: “Christmas Having often wondered if we are not too eager to do 
: Putz” away with Christmas decorations and the manger scene 
7 at the Christmas tree, I was delighted to learn at Win- 
. ston-Salem, N. C., that the Moravian Church definitely 
‘ encourages its members to keep up these decorations several days after 
zs Christmas. “Christmas Putz” is an old German word or custom applying 
if to the decorations with which Moravians adorn both church and home at 
~ this season of the year. A typical Moravian Putz contains the manger of 


the Saviour and other scenes which depict the eventful night on which Christ 
L was born—for example, the Magi and the Star of the East which led them 

to Bethlehem of Judea. Moss, evergreens, laurel, and a Christmas tree, its 
: branches adorned with festoons of tinsel, wax tapers, and electric lights, and 


i gifts for the children form part of the decoration. Usually, there is a grotto, 
A a castle among the hills with a small lake on which white swans are floating, 
ne and shepherds watching their sheep grazing in the fields. It is an old custom 
wd to close one room of the house some days before Christmas. The Putz is 
“i usually constructed when the children of the house are in bed. They first 
pa look upon the enchanted scene on Christmas Eve. At that time the family 
“ gathers about the brilliantly illuminated tree, a brief service is held and gifts 


A are distributed. When this custom is observed in a Moravian home the Putz 
is always retained several weeks for friends and visitors to see. 


“Tell me about 
Christmas in 
England,’ I 
urged Clare 
Leighton, whom our readers will remember 
a oo for her charming woodblock prints in The 
Progressive Farmer ever so often and for our 
August canning cover scene. English-reared, 
Miss Leighton is now living and working in 
the South. . 
“We decorate very much as you do, with 
holly, mistletoe, and paper streamers,” Miss 
Leighton said, but some of the customs she 
named, such as “bran pie,” were quite new to ° 
a me. “On Christmas morning we children. woke at 6:00 to 7:00 a.m. and 
looked in our pillowcases. We did not have a stocking, though some chil- 
e dren do. On the living room table about 11:00 we got our real gifts. The 
high point of the day came about 6:00 p. m. when all the family and servants 
came together to see the opening of the ‘bran pie,’ a large barrel filled with 


i. Christmas in an 
es English Household 







e 
gifts and hidden in bran. Mother would call out the names and we had two 
‘dips’ each. We never knew what we'd get, and it might be something quite 
. absurd, such as toys for grown-ups. There would be such merriment, and 





all wore caps and blew toy musical instruments. After this, the tired children 
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were given a glass of milk and put to bed. In the country the day’s cele- 
bration usually includes wakes and Christmas carols.” 


From Here [iow many of us realize that Christmas comes in the 
dTh middle of the summer for those who are in the South 
an ere temperate Zone? ... . To keep Christmas trees 


fragrant and green during the holidays, hark to 
good news from the Federal Diary in the Washington Post, which quotes a 
member of the Forest Service: “Set the tree in a wide-mouthed bottle or 
crock which holds about a gallon of water. Mix 5 grams of citric acid and 
6 grams of malic acid in 3 quarts water. When the tree is set up in the crock 
and supported with small wires or other suitable supports, add 15 grams of 
calcium carbonate to the acid solution and pour the whole solution into the 
crock. As the tree uses up the solution, add 
water.” These chemicals are inexpensive, he 
says, and the formula should serve the purpose 
for most species of Christmas trees. Hemlock, 
however, is one tree which does not respond 
to this treatment. . . . . Through the courtesy 
of our visiting editor, Miss Bess Rowe, woman’s 
editor of The Farmer, Minneapolis, Minn., we 
are afforded some delightful glimpses of our 
Scandinavian Americans. Their Christmas cus- 
toms, their genuinely appetizing food, and 
simple and easy service will repay in full meas- 
ure those who read the article. Miss Rowe, 
prominent in both the field of editing and 
foods, did these dishes in her own kitchen. 
She is also the author of The Country Kitchen Cookbook..... For some time, 
sellers on farmers’ markets have profited by selling cakes in halves and 
fourths and chickens by the piece or pound. By the same token smaller turkeys 
are being developed, says the U.S.D.A., to meet small-family needs. .... Every 
little girl in the Weeks community, Scott County, Ark., found a doll in her 
stocking last Christmas, says Blanche Randolph, home demonstration agent. 
Women’s club members made 36 dolls at a cost of less than $1. Each woman 
then added a complete set of clothing for her dolls—shoes, a bonnet, and per- 
haps other little accessories. 
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TRY A 
MILDER 
LAXATIVE... 





Many find effective help in lemon and soda 


In many cases, lemon and soda can take the place of stronger 


laxatives. It is usually the answer, also, to the problem of peo- 





ple who “aren’t quite regular.” 


Upon arising or retiring, squeeze 
the juice of one Sunkist Lemen into 


a tall glass half full of water. Into 


another glass, put “4 to % teaspoon of baking soda (bicarbonate), 


Pour back and forth, and drink as the foaming quiets. 


Or you may be one of the many who prefer enly the lemon 


juice—in a full glass of water. 
Besides aiding digestion and elimina- 
tion, lemons are an excellent natural 


source of vitamin C, the only known 





source of vitamin P (citrin), and help promote normal alkalinity. 


Try this for ten days. See if you don’t benefit when you make 


it your “regular” rule. 





Copyright, 1941, California Fruit Growers Exchange 


CALIFORNIA 


J Sunkist Lemons 


“*Hedda Hopper’s Holly wood’’— Many CBS Stations—6:15 P.M., E.S.T.— Mon., Wed., Fri. 














HERE’S A 


LOW OPERATING COST! 4 RCA 

* Victor Preferred Type low-drain 
tubes plus On-and-Off ‘‘ Battery 
Saver” Indicator mean real economy. 


GREAT PERFORMANCE! This 

* radio has Selective Superhetero- 

dyne Circuit, Automatic Volume Con- 

trol, Powerful Electrodynamic Speaker 
and other outstanding features. 


SUPER VALUE! 


Ine., 





Model 24BT-1 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of 
America. 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., 
Camden, N. J. In Canada, RCA 
Victor Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


SEE YOUR NEAREST RCA VICTOR 
DEALER OR MAIL THIS COUPON 


RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. PR-12, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me free booklet giving further de- 
tails about the new RCA Victor battery radios 





Model 24BT-2 









MERRY CHRISTMAS Av. THE YEAR "ROUND! 


new ot ACA VICTOR 


THE BATTERY RADIO OFFERING 4-WAY VALUE 


EXTRA CONVENIENCE! Batteries 

*" are completely housed within 

the cabinet. New tuning convenience 

is yours with large, easy-reading 
clock-type dial. 


MODERN BEAUTY! Finished in 

*® rich woods, Model 24BT-2 is an 
instrument that you will be proud to 
have in any room of your home. See 
and hear it at your RCA Victor dealer’s. 


RCA VICTOR 
PREFERRED TYPE 
RADIO TUBES 


Trademark ‘“*RCA Victor" 





and other radios for farms. 


RCA Victor 8attery Radio 24BT-1. It has 


4 RCA Victor Preferred Type low-drain PRI boinc sisscciss 


tubes... On-and-Off “‘ Battery Saver” 
Indicator... 


Large, Easy-reading Dial...and other 


features. Bargain price. County 


Flectrodynamic Speaker . . . Town 











PIJFOR a truly Southern touch, 
sy wrap gifts in scraps of bright cot- 
ton prints, and decorate with cotton 
bolls tied in with each bow. 

Make your own Christmas wrap- 
ping paper by spattering desired 
water colors onto brown paper. Dip 
paper in water, crumple, and spread 
out to dry. The result is a leathery 
paper, nice for wrapping heavy pack- 
ages, books, etc. 


Combine autumn leaves and ears 


ate 


of corn gilded with 
silver paint, to make 
attractive table or 
mantel decorations. 
Wheat stalks dipped 
in varicolored dyes al- 
so make unusual 
ornaments for use about the home. 

If the balls for the Christmas tree 
have become dirty with use, wash 
them with soap and water and they 
will come out silver. 

A. delightful Christmas lantern 
may be made by covering the inside 
of a kitchen grater with red Cello- 
phane and placing an electric bulb 
inside the grater. 

Instead of the usual ivy bowls, use 
a clear glass bottle filled with bluing 
water and silvered ivy or vines. 

For the doorway, use festoons of 
magnolia, cedar, pine, or other 
greenery. Chicken wire may be 
used for a foundation to hold greens. 
If you are planning a manger scene 
for the house, you can save money 
by buying 10-cent figures and paint- 
ing first with shellac, then follow 
with a coat of white enamel to get 
the desired marble effect. 

Tiny red wagons for favors or 
table decorations can be made from 
two spools, a match box, and ‘red 
paint. Small red rubber balls with 
a Santa Claus cap and cotton beard 
are also easy to make. 

City friends would welcome a use- 

ful gift, such as a clean 
@ gourd filled with 


home-ground corn- 


7 meal, 
i | Last year’s Christ- 
-mas cards and_lace- 
paper doilies make at- 
tractive combinations for covering 
Christmas boxes. Use card surround- 
ed with doily and held down with 


colored tacks and glue. 


WHEN SINGEING a chicken or 
turkey, use a smokeless flame made 
by lighting a teaspoon of rubbing 
alcohol in a saucer. This prevents 
smoking the bird, which will be the 
result if the bird is singed with paper. 

When cleaning a duck or goose, 
first pick all the feathers you can 
without scalding, then melt a large 
cake of paraffin and pour it over 
the fowl, pulling out the wings and 
legs so the wax will get in around 
the joints. When the wax sets, start 
at the back of the bird and pull to- 
ward the neck. This method re- 
moves all of the down and hair and 





' 





—Courtesy of Selznick 
International Pictures. 


leaves the fowl perfectly smooth and 
clean. Mrs. W. A. McCollough, 
Chatham County, Ga. 


WHEN THE children are string- 
ing cranberries and popcorn for the 
tree, have them make corsages for 
the women who will enjoy the 
Christmas dinner. Pack the popcorn 
and berries upon fine wires, wind 
wires with green crape paper, and 
arrange a few sprays of green among 
the clusters of holiday “blooms.” 
These homemade nosegays make 
very effective favors for holiday en- 
tertaining. Louise Price Bell, 

Pima County, Ariz. 


FOR WINDOWS, trace gay win- 
dow transparencies such as_ the 
wreath or candle pictured on this 
page on lightweight cardboard, then 
cut away the black parts of the de- 
signs, using a small pair of scissors 
or a razor blade. Use care not to 
break or tear the white connecting 
pieces, for these are the sections that 
hold the designs together. 

3ack of the openings, paste bits of 
colored tissue paper 
—red tissue back of 
the bow of ribbon on 
the wreath, and green 
back of the wreath 
itself. The candle- 
stick and the flame 
are yellow and the 

Weight with some- 





candle is red. 
thing heavy until dry, then place in 


your windows. Harvey Peake, 
Jefferson County, Ky. 


WHEN I WAS a little girl, my 
mother taught me to make dolls out 
of my daddy’s worn socks, and one 
year we made several dozen for an 
orphans’ home. This year I’m mak- 
ing sock dolls to send to little British 
children in the bombed areas and al- 
so for less fortunate children in my 
own community. Any type of sock 
may be used, and only one is neces- 
sary to make a doll. In addition to 
the one illustrated here, I make these 


character dolls — Dutch, Chinese, 
Indian, Negro, Russian, Eskimo, and 
Scotch. Mrs. Alton H. Gross, 


Jefferson County, Ala. 














Cuddly 
Dolls 
From 
Socks 


To obtain di- 
rections for mak- 
ing Cuddly Dolls 
From Daddy’s 
Secks, described 
in the paragraph 
above, send 3 cents 
to Home Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, at office nearest you—- 
Dallas, | Memphis, Birmingham, 
Raleigh. 
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By BETTY JONES 


THE ten useful gifts shown 
Wabove were made for exactly 
$1.10—from two yards of 45-inch 
oilcloth, contrasting bias trim, and.a 
spool of heavy-duty thread. (Top, 
left) Why shouldn’t every can of 
cleanser wear a cover so that it can 
come out of hiding? Thumb tacked 
on, these covers can be switched to 
new cans. (Top, right) A luncheon 
set that comes up smiling after a 
face washing with a damp cloth. 
(Left, center) If you have ever laid 
your cookbook in spilled milk, you 
can appreciate an oilcloth book cover. 
Kitchen matches with such a gay 
cover will certainly graduate to the 
living room. (Center) With a con- 
tainer the ball of twine is always 
handy and unsnarled. (Center, right) 
A holder for potholders will long 
retain its bright shiny usefulness. 
Next to the holder is a clothespin 
bag made on a hanger with a handy 
pocket for the “line” cloth. (Lower 
left) A series of pockets to hang on a 
door will hold cloths, brushes, paper 
bags, etc. 





3320—Mama, Papa, 
and Baby Bear to 
make for a favorite 
youngster. 


3280 — Turn the aa 
pretty baby upside % 
down and you have (|! \|_--" 


a black Mammy. ve 











Order dolls numbered 3320 and 
3280 for 10 cents each from Pat- 
tern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 








’ 


Give her a cunning Lapel Doll for her suit. The Mexi- 
ean, the Chinaman, and the lovely Hawaiian maiden 
are all made from one ball of yarn. 





Order Ten Oilcloth Gifts and Lapel Dolls for 3 cents each from 
Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you 
—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 
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What a Baby dreams about. 





“Look here—you dream-angel!’’ Baby said. 
““You know I ought to be home in bed. 
Why, what if my parents could see me now! 
Say—where are you taking me anyhow?”’ 





en... “eS ernest , 
cone 


“Qh dear, what’s wrong with him? Can’t we help? 
It’s awful to see an angel yelp! 
By Jove! I see! It’s a clear-cut case 
Of wing-chafe. Look at this tender place!” 





“Good thing my Johnson’s was here at hand. 
For chafes and prickles that powder’s grand! 
It’s soft and silky, and what it’s got 
Makes angels of babies who are not!” 


P.S. If you’ve got a baby who’s prickly or hot, 
Try Johnson’s! It doesn’t cost a lot! 


“ITS HEAVENLY SOFT” 
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H...:. trouble with 
your menus? Perhaps 
they're too long on diet 
and balance, too short on 
appetite appeal. Why not 
give your family’s appe- 
titea break onceinawhile 
with a treat like Baking 
Soda Biscuits, a food that 
you'll never have to 
"“force-feed.” 

There'll be no leftovers 
in the oven if you make 
them the right way, with 
Baking Soda, (Arm & 
Hammer or Cow Brand) 
and * Sour Milk. That'sa 
baking secret as old as 
the hills. No shortcuts 
will give the lightness 
and soft crumb to your 
Biscuits that Baking Soda 
and Sour Milk assures. 


A Tested Recipe For 
SODA BISCUITS 


Measure 2 cups sifted 
flour, add 1% teaspoon 
Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda and 
1% teaspoon salt; and sift 
again. Cut in 4 table- 
spoons shortening. Add 
enough *sour milk or 
buttermilk to make a stiff 
dough, about 34 cup. 
Turn onto floured board 
and knead. Roll 1 inch 
thick. Cut with biscuit 
cutter. Bake in hot oven 
(475° F.) 12 minutes. 


* Note: If sour milk is not 
available, add to 3/, cup of 
sweet milk one tablespoon 
of vinegar (preferably white 
vinegar as it makes a whiter 
biscuit), or one tablespoon 
of lemon juice. Mix well, and 
use in place of sour milk. 


Vt PRINT n 0, ween Bir 
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Give walnut brown bread a place on your Christmas list. 












Homemade Delicacies for 
Christmas Gifts 


By MARY AUTREY 


*o4 THERE is something very sin- 

cere and personal about an at- 
tractive package of homemade food, 
be it candied orange peel, cookies, a 
favorite cake, or a glass of preserves. 
For acceptable gifts we’ve gone shop- 
ping in the cellar and pantry and of- 
fer these choice recipes. If you write 
us, more will be forthcoming on gift 
possibilities of home-grown nuts, 
eggs, milk, etc. 

Steamed Walnut Brown Bread 
One cup soft bread crumbs, 1% cups 
milk, % cup molasses, 1 teaspoon salt, 

1 cup whole-wheat flour, 1 cup corn- 

meal, 2 teaspoons baking soda, 1 cup 

rolled oats, % cup water, 1 cup broken 
walnut kernels. 


Soak bread crumbs in milk. When 
soft, rub crumbs and milk through 
a strainer and add molasses and salt, 
whole-wheat flour, cornmeal, and 
soda, which have been sifted togeth- 
er, and the rolled oats and water. 
Blend well and add walnut ker- 
nels. Fill 4 well greased 1-pound 
baking powder cans 2/3 full and. 
cover tightly with greased covers. 
Steam for 2 hours in a deep covered 
kettle with the cans on a trivet and 
boiling water halfway up around the 
cans. Keep water boiling through- 
out entire cooking period and re- 
plenish as needed. When done, un- 
mold, first running a spatula between 
the bread and the sides of the cans 
to loosen the bread. Serve hot or 
cold as preferred. 


Pecan Cake 


Certainly Christmas in the South 
is not complete without a pecan cake. 
We make our acknowledgements to 
Estelle Fournet, recognized authority 
on French cooking and extension 
food preservation specialist, Louisi- 
ana, for the following recipe: 

One cup butter, 2 1/3 cups sugar, 6 

eggs, 4 cups flour sifted with 1 tea- 

spoon baking powder, 1 grated nut- 

meg, 1 wineglass tart fruit juice, 1 


quart shelled pecans, and 4% cups 
raisins rolled in % cup flour, % cup 
diced watermelon rind preserves. Mix 


in order given and bake in moderate 
oven. 


Moravian Brown Christmas Cookies 


Last year my Christmas mail 
brought a box of delicious wafer-like 
Moravian cookies. When I set about 


to get the recipe for our readers, Mrs. 
Herbert P. Kearns, Randolph Coun- 
ty, N. C., came to my rescue. 

Eight cups flour, 1 pound brown sugar 

(2% cups), 2 cups butter or other fat, 

1 quart molasses, and 2 teaspoon soda 

dissolved in a little vinegar. Mix soda 

and molasses, 1 tablespoon cloves, 1 

tablespoon cinnamon, 1 __ teaspoon 

ginger. 

Mix flour, sugar, fat, and spices 
and work until well mixed. Add 
soda and molasses. Keep in ice box 
several days; then roll thin as paper 
and cut into any shape desired. Bake 
in moderate oven until brown. 


Orange Candy 


From Sunny Florida come candy 
recipes which Anna Mae Sikes, ex- 
tension nutritionist, says find favor 
with most folks. 

One cup sugar, 1% cups rich milk, 

2 cups sugar, % cup shelled pecans, 

grated rind of 2 oranges, pinch of salt, 

Y, cup butter, and 4% cup coconut. 

Melt 1 cup sugar in a heavy pan. 
Scald milk in a double boiler. When 
sugar is a light straw color, add 
scalded milk. The milk will come 
up to the top of the pan, but stir 
vigorously. Add 2 more cups of sugar 
and cook until it forms a soft ball in 
water. Just before it is done, add 
nuts, orange rind, coconut, salt, and 
butter. Cool slightly and then beat 
as fudge. 


Yule Log Confection 


Used as party favors, in the chil- 
dren’s stockings, or for gift pack- 
ages, apple candy yule logs are a de- 
lightful surprise. Mrs. H.H. Kamper, 
Clarke County, Miss., offers this 
recipe for making this yule log con- 
fection: 

Four cups cooked apples (dried or 

fresh), 2 cups sugar, %4 teaspoon all- 

spice, 4 teaspoon nutmeg, 4 teaspoon 
cinnamon, grated rind of half a lemon. 

Tie spices in a bag and cook until 
apple butter is quite thick. Spread 
on sheets of oiled paper and dry 
slowly’in moderate oven. When dry, 
but not hard, trim edges evenly for 
rolling, spread lightly with peanut 
butter, and sprinkle with chopped 
nuts. Cut into desired lengths and 
roll as you would a jelly roll. Wrap 
each “log” in transparent paper and 
tie each end with a bright bow. 



























-So good 
¢-So reasonable 





DOUBLE ENJOYMENT 
when you use CLABBER GIRL 


Results count, but so: does 
cost ... so, millions of women 
choose Clabber Girl Baking, 


Powder. They choose it first for 
its absolute dependability, for 
the pleasure it adds to home 
baking. And, they choose it be- 
cause its remarkable economy 
stretches the food budget. 


Double enjoyment, indeed, when 
you use Clabber Girl: Bigger 
value when you buy ... Better 
results when you bake... You 
pay less for Clabber Girl, but 
you use no more. Order a can of 
Clabber Girl from your grocer 
today. 


CLABBER GIRL 


BAKING POWDER 








MORBING heats 
all day and night without refueling. 
Your i is Warm every MORNING 
when you get up. Patented construc- 
tion gives amazing results. Holds 


100 Ibs. coal. Semi-automatic magazine feed. 
Burns any kind of coal or wood. NO CLINK- 


ERS. Start a fire but once a year. A wonderful 
work and fuel saver. Several models ingesting 
yey do cabinet heater. Low price. Sold by 

000 leading dealers. See your dealer or write 
ie FREE tlustrated Folders showing all models. 


LOCKE STOVE COMPANY, DEPT. 11. 
114 W. 11th KA 


NSAS CITY, MO. 





Pat. No. 2,255,527 
(hola. 3 


ae 


NAME REC 
S PAT OFF 


Loal Heater ‘: 











SOUTHERN COAL CO., Inc. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Factory Representatives 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Knoxville 
Louisville 
Nashville 
New Orleans 
Omaha 

St. Louis 


Atlanta 


Birmingham 
Chicago 
Dallas 

Fort Smith 
Kansas City 


















































3273 
Sizes 
8- 16 


3278—A tailored blouse, snug weskit, 
and roomy pleated skirt for the younger 
set. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 2 yards 39- 
inch fabric for blouse; % yard 54-inch 
fabric tor jerkin; 1% yards for skirt. 

3277—Smithy bib pinafore is top favor- 
ite. Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16, 2 yards 39- 
inch fabric for blouse; 1% yards 54-inch 
for jumper. 

3263—Gay new accessories to give for 
Christmas—bib-type jerkin, weskit belt, 
plaid jerkin. Sizes 12 to 20. 

3272—Simple-to-sew frock for the little 
ones’ Christmas. Sizes 6 *nonths, 1, 2, 3 
years. Size 2, 1% yards 35-inch fabric 





72 
SIZES 6mes.-1,2,34's- 





3263 


SIZES 12-20f- 





/ SIZES 36-52 





for short-sleeved dress; 1% yards 35-inch 
fabric, % yard contrasting for long-sleeved 
dress; % yard 35-inch for panties. 

3258—This easy-to-make apron is an 
ideal gift. Sizes small, medium, large, 
Medium, 2% yards .35-inch fabric, 8% 
yards braid. 

3294—This dress with detachable dickey 
is the larger woman’s favorite. Sizes 36 
to 52. Size 36, 3% yards 39-inch fabric, 
7, yard contrasting. 

3273—Ever-so-smart torso dress for 
“’tween-age” daughters. Sizes 8 to 16. 
Size 12, 2% yards 35-inch fabric, % yard 
contrasting. 





PATTERNS 10c EACH 


Mail to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





FASHION MAGAZINE 10c 
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“Bill Todd—how can you spank 


that child on Christmas!” 







A young father learns 
how to settle one child 
"\ problem the easy way! 









wife went off to the hospital to have 
our second baby. I was home all alone 
with young Bill—and boy, was I scared! 


1. I’ve always said taking care of kids 
patae 

was a woman’s job. But I never re- 

alized how much I meant it until my 





3. He simply refused to take it. When I 
tried to force it down him, he got even by 
spitting it all over my new tie. I was just 
about to smack him when my wile’s sister 
walked in. She knows a lot about kids. She 
works for a children’s docter. 


2. Things weren’t going too badly till Christ- 
mas Day. Billy needed a laxative and so I 
got mine and tried to give him some of it. 
Well, you’ve never heard a rumpus like the 
one Billy made when he saw that laxative! 





5. “You can really rely on Fletcher’s Cas- 
toria,” she added. “It’s thorough yet mild. 
There isn’t a single harsh, purging drug in it. 
Let me run down and get you a bottle right 
now. It’s safe and efficient and I bet it will 
solve Billy’s laxative problems for years!” 


4, “What are you giving that child?” she 
asked. “An adult laxative? One that tastes 
bad, too! You could shock the child’s nerv- 
ous system that way! Billy should get a 
laxative made especially for children. Doc- 
tor recommends Fletcher’s Castoria.” 





6. When she came back, I gave Billy some Now—Mrs. Todd Saves Money on Fletcher's Castoria! 
Fletcher's Castoria and—he loved it! He even 
put the bottle under the tree with his pres- 
ents. We’re never without Fletcher’s Castoria 
now. It’s the best answer I know to a child’s 
laxative problem. 


Ask your druggist for the family-size bottle. 
It gives you a worth-while saving. 


Ga+th’fiktcher CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 
























we"'HE people who have come 
to America from the Scan- 

: dinavian countries — Nor- 

way, Sweden, Denmark— 
have brought with them love for 
the principles of democracy, loyalty 
to the land of their adoption, and 
respect for authority. Along with 
these traits, they have brought a 
Scandinavian institution — which 
their’ American neighbors have 
adopted enthusiastically, the type of 
buffet service which in Sweden is 
called “smorgasbord,” and in Nor- 
way, “koldt bord.” 

Smorgasbord means 
“bread-and-butter — table” 
smorgasbord is a definite part of a 
Swedish Christmas. It is set up, 
spread with the best linen and 
dishes and silver, and is filled with 
good things from “Little Christmas,” 
on Dec. 23, until “Thirteenth Day 
Christmas,” on Jan. 6. 

In its Americanized form smor- 
gasbord is the name applied to a buf- 
fet meal, at which traditional Scan- 
dinavian dishes are featured. Among 
the hot dishes are Swedish meat 
balls, potatoes in some form (usu-”* 
ally scalloped), and Swedish rice 
porridge. Ham has the same place 
in Sweden during the Christmas 
holidays as turkey has with us on 
Thanksgiving, and cold, sliced bak- 
ed or boiled ham always is found on 
an authentic smorgasbord, accom- 
panied by mustard sauce. 

Other foods that invariably appear 
are sliced smoked salmon, deviled 
eggs, jellied veal, pickled herring, 
pickled beets, and an assortment of 
cheeses. 

After this come the breads—Swed- 
ish rye bread, flat brod, pumpernickel, 
and some sort of sweet bread, such 
as coffee cake or Swedish tea ring. 

The smorgasbord dessert usually 
is a jellied fruit salad and with it are 
served fattingmandes bakkels and an 
assortment of delectable cookies. 


Swedish Tea Ring 
One packet or 1 cake quick yeast, 4% 
cup lukewarm water, % cup milk, 
Y% cup butter, 1/3 cup sugar, 2 tea- 
spoon sait, 1 egg, well beaten, grated 
rind of % lemon, 1 tablespoon lemon 
juice, 1/3 teaspoon nutmeg, 3% cups 

sifted flour (about). 


Pour lukewarm water over yeast 


literally 


and a 





All the food is put on the table along with the serv 


Be 





and let stand 10 minutes. Scald milk 
and let cool to lukewarm. Add milk 
to softened yeast, add 114 cups sift- 
ed. flour and beat until smooth. 
Cream butter, add sugar and salt, 
and cream again. Add beaten egg, 
lemon juice, lemon rind, and nut- 
meg. ‘Beat until smooth. 


Combine the two mixtures. Add 
enough sifted flour to make a dough 
that is smooth but not sticky and 
knead until smooth and satiny. Place 
in a greased bowl, grease top lightly, 
and let rise until doubled in bulk. 
When dough is light, roll out to 4% 
inch thick. Spread with melted but- 
ter and sprinkle generously with 
sugar and cinnamon. Roll up like 
a jelly roll and seal edge. 

Bring ends of roll together to form 
a circle and pinch the ends together 
to seal. Take scissors and cut roll, 
making cuts about 1 inch apart and 
cutting from the outside nearly to 
the inner side of the roll. Take each 
piece and turn it a bit, so that it lies 
at an angle. When finished, the cut 
sides of the sections partly overlap 
at the outside of the ring and are 
still joined at the inside. Let rise 
until doubled in bulk. Bake at 375 


degrees for 25 to 30 minutes. 


While still warm, spread with a 
powdered sugar icing made of 1 cup 
powdered sugar, to which enough 
milk is added to make it the right 
consistency to spread (about 3 table- 
spoons). Sprinkle with 2/3 cup 
chopped nut meats. 


Swedish Meat Balls 


One pound round of beef, ground, %4 
pound lean pork, ground, 1 medium- 
sized onion, ground, 1 cup bread 
crumbs, 2 teaspoons salt, % teaspoon 
allspice, % teaspoon nutmeg, % tea- 

spoon cloves, % teaspoon pepper, 2 

eggs, 1 cup milk. 

Grind meat and onion, then put 
all together through the meat chop- 
per a second time. Add salt and spices 
to bread crumbs and add to the meat 
mixture. Beat eggs slightly, add the 
milk, and add to the meat-and-crumb 
mixture. Mix very thoroughly. 
Form into balls and brown weil in 
small amount of fat (butter and 
bacon fat are good for this). Put 
browned balls into a casserole, Make 
a thin brown sauce by adding flour 


ig plates and serving silver. 


and hot water to the fat in which 
the balls were browned. Pour over 
balls and bake about 1 hour in mod- 
erate oven (350 degrees F). 


Rice Porridge 

One cup rice, 4 cups milk, % cup 

cream, | tablespoon sugar, % teaspoon 

salt. 

Scald milk and add salt and well 
washed rice. Cook over hot water 
until rice is done. Just before serv- 
ing, add cream and | tablespoon su- 
gar. Pour into serving dish and 
sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon. 


Norwegian Bordstabel Bakkels 


Two eggs, 2 tablespoons sweet cream, 
1 cup powdered sugar, 1 cup butter, 
4 cups sifted flour, 


@ Our visiting editor, Miss 
Bess Rowe, woman’s editor 
of The Farmer, brings -us 
new glimpses of Christmas 
dinner and charming customs 
from our Scandinavian neigh- 
bors. “It is a delightful way 
to entertain at a home party 
and it is a simple and easy 
way to serve a church sup- 
per,” Miss Rowe tells us. 


By BESS M. ROWE 









Beat eggs, add cream and pow: 


dered sugar, and beat again. Cut 
the butter into the flour as for pie 
crust. Combine the twc mixtures, 
and let stand 10 minutes. Roll] thin 
and cut into strips 1% x 6 inches. 
Bake at 375 degrees F. until slightly 
browned. Frost when cool. 


Frosting 
Three egg whites, 2 cups powdered 
sugar, 1 cup chopped walnut meats. 
Whip egg whites until they be- 
gin to stiffen, then add sugar gradu- 
ally and continue beating until stiff 
but not dry. Add finely chopped nut 
meats and spread on cookies. Re- 
turn cookies to oven and bake until 
frosting is lightly browned. 


Christmas Tree to Eat 


THIS unusual tree made from 
IW cookies makes a delicious as well 
as a handsome centerpiece for holi- 
day tables. To make the tree, you 
will need a wooden stick 914 inches 
tall and 14 inch in diameter with one 
end sharpened to a point, a round 
wooden base, 8 inches in diameter 
with a 4-inch hole in the center, 
colored paper to cover the base, 9 
cardboard patterns of 6-point stars 
ranging from 10 inches to 2 inches 
in diameter with a difference of 1 
inch between sizes, and 1 round 
cookie cutter 114 inches in diameter. 
Place stick, pointed end up, in hole 
of base to make standard. Cover 
base with colored 
paper. Pile cookie 
stars on standard, 
starting with larg- 
est-size star at the 
bottom and_ using 
one or two small 
round cookies be- 
tween each two 
stars to separate 
them. 
Here are direc- 
tions for making 
these cookies: 





One cup fat, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup mo- 
lasses, 1 cup bran, 4 cups flour, 3 tea- 


spoons soda, ¥% teaspoon salt, 3 tea- 


spoons ginger, 3 teaspoons cinnamon. 


Blend fat and sugar, add molasses 
and bran, and mix well. Sift flour, 
soda, salt, ginger, and cinnamon to- 
gether and work into creamed mix- 
ture. Mix well and chill. Roll dough 
on well greased baking sheet to 14- 
inch thickness. Place patterns on 
dough and cut out stars. Brush with 
egg white. Cut out 16 small cookies. 
Decorate stars with almonds, candied 
cherries, or colored candies. Sprinkle 
with green sugar. Cut hole in center 
of each cookie to fit over standard. 
This may be done 
after baking while 
cookie is still hot. 
Bake in moderate 
oven for 15 minutes 
or until done. Sugar 
may be colored with 
vegetable coloring. 


No work to taking 
down this cookie 
Christmas tree! The 
family will gladly 
eat it before the day 
is finished. 























Nan Grey, Universal Pictures. 


*1FRAGRANCE is so much a 

IN part of Christmas that it is the 
ideal Christmas gift. Fragrance need 
not be in the form of expensive per- 
fumes . . . though even one dram 
of a special favorite may make this 
Christmas an unforgettable one for 
someone. But there’s hardly a 
woman in the world who won’t wel- 
come something that smells sweet, 
either for home or _ personal use. 

A package of sachet powder or 
lavender flowers .. . or even a few 
handfuls of pine needles . . . will 
make innumerable bags or pads for 
scenting closets, clothes hangers, bu- 
reau drawers, and handkerchief and 
glove boxes. (Pine has become ever 
so popular for giving a fresh clean 
fragrance to clothes and _ bed-linen 
closets.) Scraps of silk or ribbon, and 
crocheted or knitted bags, give you 
an opportunity to use your ingenuity 
and clever needlework to fashion 
something extra special. 

Many women love guest soap, but 
all too many of us seldom treat our- 
selves to the lovely soap we'd like 
to use, and Christmas gift soap gives 
us a chance to luxuriate in it. The 








By SALLY 
CARTER 


¥ 


Give 
Fragrance for 
Christmas 


same is true of bath salts, colognes, 
toilet waters, and bath powders, and 
of creams, lotions, face powders, and 
other sweet-smelling toiletries. They 
are nice for the menfolks on your 
list as well as the women. 

Fragrance of the farm, sniffed 
on Christmas morning by homesick 
cityfolks, is sure to be a welcomed 
gift... . pine needle pillows, or boxes 
of evergreens in wreaths, or sprays, 
or charm strings .... red or green 
burlap bag filled with pine cones and 
pine needle sprays that give out the 
fragrance of the pine hills as they 
burn in the Christmas fire. - 

There’s still another kind of 
Christmas gift of fragrance that real- 
ly has nothing to do with “Miss 
Dixie’s Bandbox,” yet is a part of the 
beauty and sweetness of Yuletide .. . 
home-grown potted plants. They'll 
bring cheer and happiness, especially 
to shut-ins, and their fragrance will 
evoke memories that are a part of 
Christmas. 

Next month we'll be making New 
Year’s resolutions, looking toward 
the new beauty we expect in 1942, 
and you'll find many a helpful hint. 


A Safe and Sanitary Cistern 
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CROSS SECTION: 


THE drawing suggests a means 
Vi of constructing a safe, sanitary 
cistern. Walls may be reinforced 
concrete or brick or stone lined with 
a coating of thick hydraulic cement. 
The filter can be formed in concrete 
with the platform as shown, or con- 
structed nearby with tile connecting 
it to the cistern. Washed sand and 
animal charcoal are good filters when 
kept in good condition. 
Keith Hincheliff, 
Extension Architect, 
Mississippi State College. 








FREE BEAUTY LEAFLETS 


Sally Carter hasedesigned a lovely new folder in which to keep your beauty 
To get this attractive folder, check leaflets desired, fill in 
mail to Sally Carter, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, 


leaflets 
Birmingham, Raleigh. 
C) Giving and Using Perfume 


1) Real Foes of Beauty 
OD What to Do About Pimples 


Name Sey he 


Town 


C] How to Give Yourself a 


CC] Home Work for Beauty 


coupon, and 


Facial 
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Help Yourself to Beauty 





See How Much This 
Medicated Cream 


Can Do for Your Skin 


* Nurses were the first to discover 
the extraordinary merit of this snow- 
white, greaseless, MEDICATED cream, 
Noxzema—both as an aid to com- . 
plexion beauty and for the relief of zz 
red, chapped hands. Now more than 
15 million jars of Noxzema are sold 
yearly! Women everywhere use it as a 
night cream and powder base to help 
improve poor complexion, also to 


help keep hands soft, smooth. 


How It Works 


The reason Noxzema does so much 
is because #t’s not just a cosmetic cream. 
It’s MEDICATED. (1) It helps heal ex- 
ternally-caused pimples and the tiny 
cracks in chapped skin. (2) It helps 
smooth and soften rough, dry skin. 
(3) It has a mildly astringent action. 
Why not get a jar of Noxzema and 
try using it for just 10 days? See if 


e: 


a. 





wa 


d 


you don’t notice it helping your skin 


grow smoother, softer, clearer! 


SPECIAL OFFER! Here’s your chance 
to try Noxzemaata real saving! Right 
now all drug and cosmetic counters 
are featuring the big 75¢ jar for only 


49¢—plus tax—for a limited time only. 


Geta jar today,while this Special Anni- 
versary Offer is on and see how much 
it can do to help improve your skin. 











J. Allen Smith & Co. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 





TEST OF TIME 
AND SCIENCE 


..... proves the value of White Lily Flour. Constant 
excellence of quality has distinguished White Lily for 
three generations of Southern Cooks. 
S. R. Dull, the South’s best known cook, uses and rec- 
ommends White Lily Flour for light, flaky biscuits, ten- 
der pastries and delicious cakes. 
by the most modern methods, gives White Lily a pure, 
natural flavor and fundamental nutritive value. 
Lily has a fine granular texture and its Vitamin B! and 
food minerals are so thoroughly distributed you get a 
_ scientific blend of their important health properties. 


“T use and endorse WHITE LILY FLOUR exclusively” 


And today, Mrs. 


Choice wheat, milled 


White 


MRS. S. R. DULL 











Jo Relieve 
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LIQUID, TABLETS. SALVE, NOSE DROPS 








ave noney LARGE TOMBSTON 


MARBLE 


sting , 
on Wi 
Guaranteed. F jalog . . . samp! 
BUY DIRECT TODAY. 
INTERNATIONAL MEMORIAL CO. 
Box B Station F Atlanta, Ga. 











«Sim FINISHING 
ROLL FILM DEVELOPED 


6 OR 8 EXPOSURES, 8 BRILLIANT yASG 
GUARANTEED VELOX PRINTS . . 


REPRINTS 3c EACH. VALUABLE COUPONS FREE! 


SIR WALTER PHOTO SERVICE 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 

















Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
Turn your sur- 
plus into cash by offering it for sale 


body else wants. 


in the Classified Ad Section. 
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“At 
Butchering Time 
I Want an 
“ENTERPRISE Chopper’ 


PN 





One of the secrets of good sausage, or 
any chopped foods, is to use a chopper 
that does not squeeze out the natural 
juices. An “ENTERPRISE” carries meat 
and food through the machine evenly, 
without churning and _ squeezing. Its 
sharp forged-steel cutting knife and plate 
actually s/ices the meat and food into 
small, attractive pieces instead of mashing. 

If you are not already one of the 
thousands of farm families who use an 
“ENTERPRISE” Chopper make it a 
point to get one. You'll be delighted in 
the difference it makes in your chopped 
meat and foods. 

“ENTERPRISE” Sausage Stuffer-Lard- 
Fruit Press is a real time- and Jabor-saver 
for lard, sausage, fruit juices, etc. 

Write for FREE Bulletin, “THREE 
IMPORTANT STEPS TOGOOD 
SAUSAGE.” Address Dept. A-12. p 





NTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 
3rd & Dauphin Sts., Phila., U.S.A. 

















They gave meSpohn's 
Compound. Used by 
famous horsemen for 
47 years. Stimulating 
expectorant. Acts on mucous membranes of throa 
and bronchial tubes. Makes breathing easier. Brings 
prompt relief. Ask any drug store—60c and $1.20. 


FRE BOOK — “How To Train Colts.” 


Secrets of good horsemanship. Bya profes- 
SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Box N-12. Goshen, Indiana 


sional trainer. Six easy lessons. Sent FREE. 


ror GOUGHS ove rp COLDS 

















=COLD 


Leave it behind—slip away from achy 
muscles, stuffy burny nose and throat— 
into sleep. Rub throat and chest with 
Penetro, the disappearing rub. You rub 
it on and it’s gone with the magic of 
vanishing cream. Does double-relief duty. 
Works inside by vaporizing — soothing 
cooling vapors sweep into breath pas- 
sages. Outside it comforts by counter 
irritation as base, rich in medication, 
goes into skin surface. Get Penetro, 25c. 
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*4 HERE is the prize-winning letter 
4 Bisson a boy, H. B., of North 
Carolina, answering J. W.’s question 
about petting and popularity which 
appeared on the October Popularity 
Page: 

“T have dated lots of girls. Some 
of them pet, others don’t, and I am 
very fond of a girl who does not. I 
will admit that most boys and girls 
do go out for petting, and that the 
girl who doesn’t is different. I guess 
that’s why I like them. 

“Some girls think if they don’t pet 
they will miss a date, but there are 
always boys who admire the girls that 
don’t run around with a fast crowd 
and go out for everything. Often a 
boy will insist that his date smoke or 
go in for petting, and just to keep her 
popularity, this same girl goes against 
her better judgment, and does the 
very things that all the time are turn- 
ing the boy against her. For after a 
while, any boy becomes disgusted 
with this type of girl, and when he 
gets ready to marry, he wants the 
very best there is or nothing at all. 
Nothing turns a boy against a girl 
faster than for her to be at his mercy 
at all times and ready to do anything. 


“Boys can’t do much petting by 
themselves, so girls could do away 
with a lot of it if they would try, 
by just refusing to go with boys that 
go in for petting. A good way to 
keep down petting any time is to 
keep an entertaining conversation go- 
ing that will keep the boy’s mind 
occupied. All boys admire girls that 
can stand up for their own opinions.” 


, 


ON THE other side of the fence 
is this letter from’ a girl, M. F., of 


Fancily wrapped, 
Tagged and tied, 
Bundles of joy, 

For Santa’s ride. 


Georgia, answering 
J. W.’s problem: 

“The average boy 
takes a girl out be- 
cause he enjoys her 
‘company, not be- 
cause he expects to 
be paid for the even- 
ing’s entertainment 
in kisses, so it’s up 
to you to see that he is entertained. 

“To be ‘able to fill the bill,’ you 
must have plenty of pep, be adapt- 
able and ready for anything the 
crowd wants to do, be able to laugh 
and sparkle, and you must have a 
sense of humor. Then find out 
what the boy likes and talk about it 
sensibly, but don’t monopolize the 
conversation. 

“Tt is necessary for a girl to neck 
if she wants wholesale popularity, 
but what does that net you? —a 
couple of dates with an army and no 
real friends. It takes a lot more brain 
power and personality to keep a boy 
interested and having a good time 
without a necking party. It’s the 
clever girl who can knock a boy for a 
row sitting across the room. Now 
be honest, we all like a little petting 
now and then with our best beau, but 
necking with every boy we date is 
out. Boys talk, (as well as girls) 
and they don’t like the second-hand 
models. Any girl can neck, but it’s 
the smart girl that doesn’t have to.” 


DEAR READERS: The above 
letters are the $5 prize winners in 
the contest, “What Is Your Opin- 
ion?,” written in response to J. W.’s 
appeal for help on the petting prob- 
lem. If you or your friends have 
popularity difficulties you would like 
help with, won’t you write me about 
them? Enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope and send your 
questions to Ruth Ryan, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at the office nearest 
you — Dallas, Memphis, Birming- 
ham, Raleigh. 


Heec Le yan 








zalaiiiom walls Med AS ASIC 


in Month for Merely 
His Spare Time Hours 


YOU Can Make 


Money, Too! 


ELBERT MERRELL, 
of our North Carolina 
force, a 43-year old farm- 
er, became a spare time 
Stark Salesman and the 
first month made $310.50 
in sales. After a little ex- 
perience, he sold ’ 
enough Fruit Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, 

hade Trees, Rose 












Bushes, Hedges, 
and Vines to be ELBERT MERRELL 
paid$199.6lincash North Carolina 

and awarded 4 Special Valuable Weeke- 
ly Sales Prizes, in addition—ALL IN 
A SINGLE MONTH! 


Healthful, Outdoor Work 
CASH PAID Weekly—Extra Prizes 


LT 
Write us TODAY! No money or experience 
needed to start. Huge Advertising Campaign 
reaching 18,000,000 farmers and homes places 
within your grasp easy sales. Get our proposi- 
tion QUICK—CASH PAID WEEKLY. The 
work is healthful, pleasant and PROFITABLE. 
Don't let your neighbor beat you to this 
MONEY=MAKING OPPORTUNITY—APPLY 
AT ONCE! Use COUPON below. 
Buy STARK TREES ifvyou can’t sell them! 
Write re for New Demonstration Price 
Offer & Stark PRIZE FRUIT Catalog, 


Address Box S. W. J-31 


He started by mailing 
da coupon just like this/ 






c..cccce 


why nol mail this one yourself 





® STARK NURSERIES P.F. 12-41 


i 

8 ‘ Agi 

3 Box S.W. J-31, Louisiana, Mo. H 

§ Send me QUICK—d¢etails of your NEW INCOME § 

§ PLAN for Salesmen, showing me how to make Good § 

& Money in Spare Time At Once. ‘ 
i 
] 














GET FREE 
SAMPLES AT ONCE 
Don’t wait. an- 
other minute, 
Y Earnings up to $5.00 

a day or $45 a week 
possible. Be our Agents 
and make Quick money 
in Full or Spare time. 
Sell our famous line of 
Sweet Georgia Brown 
Hair Dressing, Face 
Powder, Bleach Cream, 
Incense, Curios, Jewelry, 
Perfumes. Two Big lines 
—50ce and 25¢ goods. 
Sales made on sight. No 
experience needed. 
Write today for FREE 
SAMPLES and FREE 
Big Sample Case Offer. 


VALMOR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2241 Indiana Ave., Dept. B-116, Chicago, Ill. 





NOTHING TO BUY! 
Z \\ Choice of Cash 
COMMISSIONS 
Famous Make 
Send Name 


. and 
Address 


a 
Complete Colorful BIKES for Boys 

and Girls. STARTLING VALUE! . 

Simply Give Away FREE Beautiful Art Pictures with well 
known White CLOVERINE Brand SALVE used for chaps 
and mild burns—easily sold to friends and others at 26c a box 
(with FREE Picture) and remit per catalog sent with order. 
Our 46th year. We are reliable. BE FIRST. Write today 
for salve and colorful pictures sent postage paid by us. 
WILSON CHEM. CO., INC., Dept. 13-B, TYRONE. PA. 











LEARN HOW .BOOK. 


accomplished needlewoman. 





mak oO 


Make your own decorative accents for clothing 
and beautiful accessories for the home. 
show you “how” from the first loop of thread to the finished design. Not only 
does this book teach the beginner, but it is a valuable aid in reading any crochet, 
knitting, tatting, or embroidery directions. 
tion of designs simple enough for those just learning, yet lovely enough for the 
Order for 10 cents from Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 


is for Crochet, 
is for Knitting, 
is for Tatting, 


is for Embroidery. 
Fifty pages of diagrams and directions 


You will be delighted with the collec- 














‘ALOG 
ruanDs Return coupon with FIREWORKS order 
e and get big 35¢ Box of SALUTES FREE 
ET 
perais | SPENCER FIREWORKS CO. 
OF OUR 122 MAIN ST., POLK, OHIO 
















Me] 30 in., width 20 i, thk. 8 in. Footstone FREE. 
‘an ppp maul Freight paid. Satisfacti d. Free catalog. 
American Memorial Co. Dept. A 18. Atlenta,Ge 





- e 
i 
WARBLE} Genuine Marble and Granite memorials of last- 
é ing beauty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 
gore 
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With a hot meal in the middle of the day, Georgia school 
children gained 5 to 20 pounds during the school year. 


Needed: Hot School Meals 


POY“NEARLY two-thirds of the 

W school children in Georgia are 
not receiving hot lunches,” reports 
Miss Mary Emma Barnes, nutrition 
consultant for the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Public Health, who believes 
that an adequate lunch is just as im- 
portant as breakfast and dinner for 
good nutrition. “For the child who 
is not properly fed at home,” she 
says, “the school lunch becomes an 
opportunity to make up in part for 
the deficiencies of the other meals, 
as well as furnishing one-third of the 
day’s food requirement. Records 
show that school children receiving 
hot lunches for the first time this 
past year have gained from 5 to 20 
pounds.” 

Working with the agricultural 


extension service, home economics 
teachers, and others in the state in 
emphasizing that good nutrition is 
one means of making America 
strong, Miss Barnes declares that a 
good hot lunch program is an impor- 
tant determinant in the health and 
progress of the pupils, and their at- 
tentiveness in the classrooms. 

“Although home demonstration 
clubs have done much in providing 
equipment for the lunchrooms, there 
is still a need of equipment and a 
more adequate food supply in many 

ols. Every community must 

sd some means of supplying the 
vods necessary for a well balanced 
school lunch, such as milk, eggs, lean 
meats, and plenty of fresh fruits and 
vegetables.” 


Wreaths That Are Different 


By BERNICE W. LYLE 


{iy THIS year let’s make Christmas 
VIN wreaths that are different. You 
will need a wire coat hanger, a ball 
of green wrapping twine, a supply of 
gray Spanish moss, or, if you can get 
it, Sphagnum moss, an ice pick, and 
a pocketknife. In addition you will 
want the greenery and other decora- 
tions found in your location. I have 
used these plants: Pittosporum, box, 
gallberry, yaupon, sweet myrtle, 
white pine, cedar, arborvitae, Ligus- 
trum, bay, cherry laurel, scrub oak, 
and rosemary. 

For the foundation, bend the wire 
hanger into a circle, leaving the hook 
intact. Knot the twine te the base 
of the hook. Place a generous 
handful of moss on the wire circle 
and proceed to “bandage” the moss 
firmly to the wire, adding more moss 
and wrapping with the twine at in- 
tervals of about an inch all the way 
around the circle. If pine cones are 
to be used, it is best to wire or tie 
them in place next. The cones may 
be silvered if desired. 

With a sharp: knife cut the green- 
ery into sprigs 4 to 5 inches long, and 


strip the leaves from the cut ends. 
With the ice pick, open a slanting 
hole in the moss foundation and in- 
sert the sprig of green well down in- 
to this hole. Beginning at the hook, 
work down on both sides of the 
wreath, filling in the greenery quite 
thickly so that the moss is complete- 
ly covered and the effect is rich and 
luxurious. Finish off your wreath 
with a smashing big bow of scarlet 
Cellophane, or a bow of brilliant red 
oilcloth. 

Della Robbia wreaths are made on 
the same kind of foundation, but are 
richly decorated with fruits, vege- 
tables, and seed pods skewered into 
place with wire toothpicks. Clusters 
of kumquats, bright red “love 
apples,” sprays of “golden dewdrop” 
(Duranta), French mulberry, sumac, 
and other berries, small bunches of 
Tokay grapes, tiny yellow crook-neck 
squash, magnolia, and gilded sweet- 
gum seed pods, and gilded or silvered 
grasses and cones combine to make 
distinctive Christmas decorations 
within the reach of the slimmest 
purse this holiday: season. 


A Unique Wall Hanging 


9} “YOU can make your own tapes- 
WW try,” says Mrs, Lee Eden, Orange 
County, Fla., who used a clean tow 
sack and wool yarn. “Stretch sack 


over a frame and hold it in place with 
thumbtacks. Then draw the design 
you wish. I used our Florida woods 
for a background and in front 
sketched my own pony and two be- 


longing to a neighbor. Then using 
a darning stitch, catching one fiber 
and skipping two or three, I worked 
out the design in colored wool yarn. 
To finish the edge I simply turned 
back a hem and used the colors in the’ 
design to make a running stitch 
around the border. Hang on a flat 
curtain rod.” 
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YOUR WHOLE HOUSE WILL BE WARMER, cozier, more healthful with 
the New Duo-Therm Fuel-Oil Heater with patented POWER-AIR—the 
most amazing, new-style heater ever made! Duo-Therm’s new Power- 


Air blower warms your whole house fast; gives you comfortable, even 
warmth, floors to ceilings! And Power-Air is adjustable, to give you 
just the amount of circulation desired. (Remember: heat that is not 
power-driven floats lazily to the ceiling. But Duo-Therm’s patented 
Power-Air drives lazy ceiling heat down, keeping floors toasty-warm! 
Comfortable!) Duo-Therm with Power-Air saves up to 25% on fuel 
oil over a heater without Power-Air. Duo-Therm will open your 


eyes to a new standard of clean, cheap heating comfort... 


comfort 


that no other heater can give you! See the new ROYAL model below. 


DUO-THERM GIVES BETTER HEATING 


-.- AND CONSERVES OIL, TOO! 


An Amazing New Heater, really two 
heaters in one! 


First: it circulates forced warmth to 
the whole house fast, with Duo- 
Therm’s efficient POWER-AIR! Sec- 
ond: with Radiant Doors open, it 
radiates warmth like a fireplace! As 
sturdy as a furnace... as beautiful as 
any piece of modern furniture! 


New Standard of Efficiency! Now, 
more than ever before, fuel-oil conser- 
vation is important! And Duo-Therm’s 
new, improved patented Dual-Cham- 
ber Burner, with complete flame con- 
trol, saves oil... gives you more heat 
from every single drop! And only 
Duo-Therm has it! 

New Standard of Economy! All Duo- 
Therms are equipped with the new, 
improved patented Dual-Chamber 





DUO-THERM...THE MOST POPULAR 


FUEL-OIL HEATER IN AMERICA! 


Burner—withcomplete flame-control. 
Test after test has proved that this 
new burner gives more heat for every 
drop of cheap fuel oil. And only Duo- 
Therm has it! 


Extra Features! Handy Front Dial gives 
just the degree of heat you want. Duo- 
Therm’s Radiant Doors open to give 
floods of ‘‘fireplace’? warmth! Special 
Waste-Stopper saves fuel. Coordi- 
nated Control insures proper draft 
for perfect combustion. Safe! Duo- 
Therms are listed as standard by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Small Down Payments! Duo-Therm 
offers a complete line of heaters, all 
styles, all sizes, 1 to 6 rooms. Easy 
terms. See new models at your dealer’s 
today! Mail the coupon now for com- 
plete information! - 


RADIANT CIRCULATOR 
nQNlLY $3995 


Model 575-2 Duo-Therm is the per- 
fect answer for room heating com- 
fort. Radiates and circulates. 





r-— TEAR OUT AND MAIL—TODAY!—— 


Duo-Therm Division, Dept. GAF-5C | 
Motor Wheel Corporation | 
Lansing, Michigan | 
Send me, without obligation, complete | 
information about Duo-Therm heaters. 

I am also interested in Duo-Therm | 
Furnaces (1)... Water Heaters 0) | 
... Trailer HeatersO)... Ranges 0) | 
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Our on my farm, there’s little 


Step into 
HANES 
and step 


Hout of 


winter 











to stop a racing winter wind. 
It’s as sharp as a knife and cuts 
to the bone. I used to hate go- 
ing out to feed the stock. Then 
I bought some HANES Union- 
Suits. They sure are the anti- 
freeze underwear for winter.”’ 


Yes sir, it’s comforting to 
climb into the fleecy warmth of 
a HANES Union-Suit. It keeps 
out the cold and keeps in your 
body-heat. 


Your winter chores call for 
a lot of twisting and bending. 
You need underwear that won’t 
pinch or pull. HANEs sizes fit 
your exact measurements—for 
both your chest-width and your 
trunk-length. Buttons, button- 
holes, cuffs and seams are sewed 
to stay put. See your HANES 
Dealer today. 


HANES UNION-SUITS sy 


BEGIN AT 


@® The new middleweight HANES 
WINTER SETS come in sleeveless and 
short-sleeve shirts with mid-thigh, 
knee-length or ankle-length drawers. 
All cotton (combed) or cotton-wool 
mixtures. 55c to $1.29 the garment. 


® Well-known HANEs Shirts and 
Drawers for men begin at 85c; Boys’ 
Union-Suits, 89c; Merrichild Sleep- 
‘ers, 89c. P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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is it true that the 
Wis maternal mortality rate in the 
United States is unusually high as 
compared with other countries? 

Yes, it is higher here than in a 
number of other countries, especial- 


my DOCTOR, 


ly -Denmark, Finland, and_ the 
Scandinavian countries; but I am 
pleased to say that since 1934 there 
has been a marked decrease in the 
number of mothers who die in our 
country during childbirth. In 1934 
there were 48 such deaths per 10,600 
live births, or one mother in every 
208 died at the time her baby was 
born. Statistics for 1939 show an 
all-time low record of only one 
maternal death in each 250 births; 
and credit should be given to the 
State of Utah where only one mother 
out of more than 450 died during 
childbirth. This saving in the lives 


of mothers during childbirth has un- 


| doubtedly been influenced by the 
| intensive program carried out by the 





| early, 





National Maternal and Child Health 
Council under the Social Security 
Act which became effective in 1935. 


What conditions 
do you consider 
responsible for the large number of 
maternal deaths here in the United 
States? 

An expectant mother should feel 
well; if she does not, she should ob- 
tain advice from a doctor or a health 
department clinic. She may be suf- 
fering from poor nutrition or from 
an infection, such as tuberculosis or 
venereal disease, or from a weaken- 
ing condition such as anemia, or 
from the toxemias of pregnancies, 
the most severe of which is eclampsia. 
All these conditions make her preg- 
nancy more difficult and remedying 
them will make her more comfort- 
able and make childbirth safer and 
easier. 

Tuberculosis of the lungs makes 
pregnancy and childbirth dangerous 
to the mother. If cough, fever, and 
loss of weight make her suspect the 
possibility of this disease, she should 
go to her doctor or a clinic at once. 
The venereal diseases, unless treated 
may result in miscarriage, 
early death of the baby, or cause it 
to be blind or mentally deficient. 
Skin eruptions and sores, or a dis- 
charge should cause the expectant 
mother to seek medical advice at 
once, have her blood examined, and 
undergo treatment, if this is neces- 


Chief Dangers 


Survive 


—And our “Young 
America” also has 
more than one 
right of his own. 


sary. In anemia 
the blood becomes 
poor in quality 


on its functions; 
easy fatigue, 
shortness of breath 
on moderate ex- 
ertion, and _ swell- 
ing of the feet at 
end of the day suggest its presence. 
The toxemias of pregnancy are char- 
acterized by nausea and vomiting 
and, in severe cases, by attacks of fits 
and unconsciousness. These are con- 
ditions peculiar to pregnancy; if they 
are untreated, eclampsia may develop 
and lead to the death of the infant as 
well as of the mother. Among the 
earlier signs of eclampsia are pufh- 


By B. E. 
WASHBURN, 
M. D. 
Health Editor 





CE 
ness of the face and hands and feet, 
along with intense and frequent 


nausea and vomiting. 


Care Needed /¢ seems necessary, 





and cannot carry | 








, . | 
doesn’t it, for our | 


federal and state health agencies to 
continue their programs of maternity 
and infant welfare work, 
maternal deaths are to be further de- 
creased? 

Yes, 
following ‘“Mother’s Charter” of the 
American Committee on Maternal 
Welfare, which believes that every 
potential mother is entitled to health 
and protection for the benefit of her- 
self and humanity and should have: 

1. The inherent right to be well born 
without inherited or transmitted defect or 
disease. 


2. The inalienable right to protection 
from disease and harmful influences. 


this need is set forth in the | 


if these | 





| 
3. The opportunity to learn and know 


herself during adolescence and maturity 
and to acquire a knowledge of the origin 
and significance of human life. 

4. The right to protection from pitfalls 
of married life, and to a knowledge of its 
significance to herself and her potential 
family, 

5. The privilege of proper premarital 
and preconceptional medical examination 
and advice and care for herself and her 
mate. 

6. The right of proper and adequate care 
during pregnancy. 

7. The right to receive adequate and nec- 
essary care during labor in her home or 
hospital. 

The right to have appropriate care 
following labor in her home or hospital. 

9. The right to secure proper and con- 
tinuing subsequent care for herself and 
baby. 

10. The right of preservation of health 
and life and happiness for herself and 
family, 


King F Featnres Syndicate, 
© All Rights Reserved, 





relieve misery of 


CHEST COLD 


Mother—Give YOUR Child 
This Same Expert Care! 


At the first sign of a chest cold the 
Quintuplets’ throats and chests are 
rubbed with Children’s Mild Musterole 
—a product made to promptly relieve 
the distress of children’s colds and re- 
sulting bronchial and croupy coughs. 
Musterole gives such wonderful re- 
sults because it’s MORE than an ordi- 
nary “salve.” It helps break up local 
congestion. Since Musterole is used on 
the Quints you may be sure you’re us- 
ing just about the BEST product made! 
IN 3 STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild 
Musterole. Also Regular and Extra 
Strength for grown-ups who prefer a 
stronger product. All drugstores. 


. CHILDREN’S , 
MILD 














Mother, This Home- 
Mixed Cough Relief 
Is Wonderful 


No Cooking. Very Easy. Saves Dollars. 
To get the most surprising relief from coughs 
due to colds, you can easily prepare a medicine, 
right in your own kitchen. It’s very easy—a 
child could do it—needs no cooking, and tastes 
so good that children take it willingly. But 
you'll say it beats them all for quick results. 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of 
granulated sugar and one cup of water a few 
moments, until dissolved. Then get 2% ounces 
of Pinex from any druggist, and pour it into a 
pint bottle. Then add your syrup. This gives 
you a full pint of. really splendid cough syrup— 
about four times as much for your money. It 
never spoils, and lasts a family a long time. 

And for real quick relief, it can’t be beaten. 
It acts in three ways — loosens the phlegm, 
soo thes the irritated membranes, and helps clear 
the air passages. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingre- 
dients in concentrated form, well known for 
prompt action in coughs and bronchial irrita- 
tions. Money refunded “if it doesn’t please you 
in every way. 





HOLLYWOOD 
ENLARGEMENT 


FRE 


Just to get acquainted, we will make a beautiful PRO- 





FESSIONAL enlargement of any snapshot, photo, 
kodak picture, print, or negative to 5 x 7 inch FREE, 
Please include color of eyes, hair, and clothing for 
prompt information on a natural, life-like color en- 
largement in a FREE FRAME to set on the table or 
dresser Your original returned with your FREE 
PROFESSIONAL enlargement. Please send 10c for 
return mailing—Act Quick. 


HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 
7021 Santa Monica Bivd.. Dept. 136 








HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 













FREE TG 
3 IRIK'S 
uy 

OW rod B 
BIPCARD wal Sens 
ANY DOLLA: ARS. 
$7785 <2 Southern 

ASSORTMENT 

44) CATALOG 525$Q8 
Ko FREE! 100 Fort McHenry Salutes ean BS 
a" orders of $2.00 or more! 


PREWORUS © INC. 





ALTIMORE 


15 EASTERN 





For Biliousness, Sour Stomach, 
Flatulence, . Nausea, and Sick 
Headache, due to Constipation. 
Follow Directions on the Label. 
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*S}HUNDREDS of _ fascinating 
18 dolls are being made in this 
country, so why not start an Ameri- 
can doll collection? Let’s start with 
the earliest American, the Indian. 
The dolls are dressed in clothes of 
an early or present-day Indian, often 
a ceremonial costume. You can find 
dolls representing nearly all tribes 
such as Seminoles, Navajos, and 
Pueblos. Then there are some un- 
usual dolls that look more like In- 
dians than the Indians do themselves, 
called Apalachee Indians. These 
are made in the state of Washington 
and have heads of carved petrified 
apples. 

There are many varieties of what 
might be called character dolls. 
These may be historical figures such 
as Evangeline, Washington, or Jean 
LaFitte, up to the present-day Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor and even 
the President. Under this heading 
would come movie characters such 
as Shirley Temple, Snow White, 
Mickey Mouse, and Popeye. This 
means each year new dolls will ap- 
pear for your collection. 

Then comes the group made of 


By MRS. JULIAN 
S. LEACH 


Southern-made shuck doils, 
like these designed by an 
Alabama woman, are being 
sold in many states, 


odd materials, such as the 
“state” dolls, peculiar to 
one particular state. Cer- 
tainly a palm-cloth doll 
might be classed as repre- 
sentative of Florida. The 
corncob and corn husk doll 
are both characteristically American. 


A few of the odd materials that 
have been used are nuts, shells, 
wishbones, lobsters, cotton bolls, 


and corks. Probaby every state does 
not have a doll that could be called 
typical of its locality, but there are 
many from Maine fishermen to Tex- 
as cowboys. 

In our American collection, we 
must not forget to add some of the 
first dolls commercially made in this 
country—the Billiken and the Kew- 
pie, to name two first made around 
1910. In the 1920’s came the rub- 
ber Bye-Lo baby and various un- 
breakable composition dolls, then on 
to the Dydee, the Dionne Quintup- 
lets, and Princess Elizabeth. 

We cannot class the china-head 
dolls with our American-made fami- 
ly, but for sentimental reasons, if for 
no other, many of us have dolls like 
Mother or Grandmother played 
with. In 1891 Congress passed a law 
requiring all foreign goods to be 
marked with the name of the coun- 
try producing them, so if your china 
head is marked “Germany,” it is less 
than 50 years old. 








on 


Food 


Recipes to Fill the Cookie Jar 
Gift Candies You Can Make 
Twenty-One Vitamin-Rich Meals 
Better School Lunches 

Meals From Your Pantry Shelves 
Meat Canning Up to Date 


Entertainment 


A Party for Christmas 

Pranks and Puzzles for Parties 

Holiday and Party Contests 

Games for Winter Parties 

Christmas Carols, Pageants, and 
Plays 

Indoor Games 

What Shall We Play at the Party? 


Popularity 


Take Yeur Manners Out to Dine 

How to Make Your Own Spending 
Money 

Dates That Come Again 

Ladies Prefer Gentlemen 


Home Department Hellas 


Gift Suggestions 


Cuddly Dolls From Daddy’s Socks 
Spool Toys for Little Folks 
Homemade Toys and Blocks 

Gifts You Can Make 


Christmas Gifts From Farm and 
Pantry 
Directions for Candlewick and 


Tufted Designs 


Needlework Designs 
Tisket-a-Tasket (crocheted basket) 
Crocheted Dog 
Crocheted Chicken 
Crocheted Giraffe 
Star Wheel Doily 
Six Towel Edgings 
Kitchen Apron—crochet trim 
Three Medallions (crochet) 

Frost Flowers (tablecloth) 


Home Equipment 
You Can Make This Bed for $1.50 
From Barrel to Chair 
How to Make a Cotton Mattress 





Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 


For Home Helps listed on this page, send 3 cents each to Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, at the office nearest you—Dallas, 
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Exide 


EQUIPPED 



































"Transoceanic CLIPPERS and many other transport planes which 

have set outstanding safety records have been equipped with Exide 

Batteries. While batteries all look a good deal alike, it’s sensible to 

choose for your car, truck or tractor a battery that’s been tested and 

‘ proved dependable and long- 
lived in the air, on the sea 
and on land. Decide on Exide 
today! You kuow you'll get 
your money’s worth. 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries Jor Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





KATE SMITH SAYS: 


/TiL BE A COLD DAY WHEN 

YOU BEAT THIS BARGAIN! 

CALUMET BAKING POWDER 
lO0¢FOR ZLB. Se 


| 
LOWEST PRICES EVER UN J 
ON ALL Sizes! 








Do FALSE TEETH 


Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be 
sprinkled on upper or lower plates, holds false 
teeth more firmly in place. Do not slide, 
or rock, No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or 
feeling. FASTEETH is alkaline .(non-acid). 
Does not sour. Checks “plate odor” (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 


3 WILL YOU WEAR THIS SUIT 
ae and Make up to $12 ina Day! 


: @ Let me send you a fine all-wool union tailored 
FREE OF ONE PENNY COST. Just iceen 
easy plan and show the suit to your friends. piake op 
lo 


Maule’s Best (Marglobe strain). 
Luscious, smooth, deep, solid, Seeds 
scarlet. Write for 500 seeds FREE 
free with Maule’s Seed Book. 

Wm. Henry Maule, 552 Maule Bidg., Phila., Pa, 
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WANTED AT ONCE! 


More City and Rural Dealers 


Start your own business with our capital. It pays 
better than most occupations. Buy everything at 
wholesale—sell at retail. Be your own boss. Make 
all the profits on everything you sell. 
eve} —Products, Auto- es, 
Advertising Matter, Sales and Service Methods, 
etc. 15 Factories and Service Branches, Prompt 
shipments. Lowest freight and express rates. Su- 
perior Rawleigh Quality, old established demand, 
lowest prices, guarantee of satisfaction or no sale, 
makes easy sales. 200 necessities for home and 
farm, all guaranteed the best values, Rawleigh’s 
Superior Sales and Service Methods secure most 
business everywhere. Over 41 million Products sold 
last year. If you are willing to work steady every 
day for pay, write for complete information 
how to start your own business with our capital. 


W. T. Rawleigh Co., Dept. L-36-PGF, Freeport, Ill. 







to $12 in a day easily. Partial Payment Plan. 
experience —no h to-h ing necessary. 
Send for Samples—FREE OF COST 
Write today for FREE details. ACTUAL SAMPLES 
and ‘‘sure-fire’’ money-getting pians, Send no money. 
H. J. Collin, PROGRESS TAILORING CO. 
500 S. Throop St., Dept, Z-223, Chicago, Iilinois 























20 inches wide. ins. thick. Catalog Free. 
EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
DEPT. 7 STATION **F** ATLANTA,GA, 
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FRESH FRUIT IN SEASON 
a 


o ty tes 





NK the railroads for that addition to the grocer’s sign. 

It is the swift, efficient movement of perishable crops by 

rail that makes it possible for every village in America to en- 

joy the benefits of vitamin-rich fresh fruits and vegetables 
throughout the year. 


Rail movement makes the market for perishables national 
instead of local. 


Orderly marketing by rail makes possible specialized crops 
grown in sections where soil and climate are favorable. And 
this has led to marketing associations, grading standards, 
stabilized price structure, a more adequate return for the 
producer and assurance of quality and abundant supply for 


the consumer. 


The prosperity of every business in the country. is intimately 
tied up with the prosperity of the railroads, and this is 
particularly true of farming. Nothing else could supply the 
efficient, economical mass transportation that is necessary 
to bring farm products to market. 





SEE AMERICA BY RAILROAD — SPECIAL 
RATES FOR GRAND CIRCLE TOURS. 
Ask your local ticket agent! 


" ASSOCIATION or 


_ AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








. 
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I went to see 
what I thought 
was goin’ to be a 
dairy show and 
found it wasn’t 
nothin’ but milk 
cows and I ought 
to of let Marthy 
gone instead. 
She would of 
had a fit over all 
them Jersey cows 
there. And if she had of gone and 
seen them herself maybe she would 
of believed some of the things I’ve 
been tryin’ to tell her. 

“You had ought to of seen all 
them fine Jersey cows,” 


BILL CASPER 


around ever’ now and then? Ain’t 
nobody got a dasher long enough to 
reach to the bottom of such a churn, 
nohow. And besides, I’d have to get 
a new milk bucket, yes, two or three 
of them. 
“Well that ain’t 
Marthy Says here nor there, if 
““No Siree”’! you was fool 
enough to_ bring 
‘er home with you, you can just 
send her on back. I wouldn't 
mind the five o’clock in the mornin’ 
milkin’ or five o’clock in the evenin’, 
and I reckon I could get dinner on 
and let it be cookin’ in time to do the 
eleven o'clock in the mornin’ milk- 
in’. But I’m tellin’ you right 


says I. CHRISTMAS _ now, I ain’t gettin’ up at 
SEALS 


“What do you know 
about fine cows?” says she. 
“You ain’t never tried to 
see how much milk you 
could get out of one.” 

I seen right away she was 
kinda huffy and made up 
my mind I wouldn't pay it 
no attention. “J bet you 
there was a thousand of 


—— 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 





midnight to milk no cow 
in the world, I don’t care 
how much milk she gives. 
And _ that’s final.” With 
that she stomps off to the 
kitchen. 

I hope I ain’t give nobody 
else the idea I brought this 
cow home with me. In the 
first place, I ain’t got money 


aie Jerseys,” — I. _— a enough to buy ’er. In the 
The paper said there Tuberculosis second place, I bet you I 


was 650 Jerseys,” says she. 
“Besides you ain’t never seen no 
thousand cows.” 

“Well I bet you I’ve seen one thing 
you ain’t never seen,” say I gettin’ 
sorta nettled. “I seen a cow that give 
10 gallons of milk in a day.” 

“What day was that?” says 
Marthy. 

“Ever day,” says I, “and they’d 
done been milkin’ her nearly three 
months.” 

“There ain’t no such a cow,” says 
Marthy. “There ain’t no cow in the 
world got a bag big enough to give 
10 gallons of milk in a day. We 
might just as well stop right here. 
Who said she give 10 gallons?” 


“The man as was 
milkin’ her,” says 
I. “I saw him start 
with a empty 
bucket and I saw him get about a 
cupful over two-and-a-half gallons at 
one milkin’.” 

“Oh-hoh!” says Marthy with a sort 
of a sneer, “umph-humph! And I 
suppose he told you that made 10 
gallons a day?” 

“That’s what he done,” says I. 

“And you, stupid,” she begins to 
holler, “didn’t have no more sense 
than to believe that twicet two and a 
half gallons at a milkin’ made 10 
gallons.” 

“But they milk her four times a 
day,” says I. “They milk her ever 
six hours, eleven o’clock in the 
morning, five at night, eleven at 
night, and then again at five in 
the mornin’.” 

With that Marthy flops in a chair. 
“Well, then, I wouldn’t want her,” 
says she, “even if I knowed what to 
do with all that milk. Where in 
tarnation would anybody get a churn 
big enough to hold it?) And who’d 
ever be able to lift it around when 
wintertime comes and you have to 
set it close to the fire and turn it 


214 Gallons 
Per Milking 


ain’t got a wagon big 
enough to haul her. She'll weigh 
mighty nigh a ton, maybe more. It 
would push me to grow enough to 
feed her and it’s doubtful if my barn- 
lot well would give enough water 
for her. It must take a lot of feed 
and water to make that much milk. 
You know, you’ve got to carry a lot 
of corn to mill if you want to get 
much meal. 

No, I didn’t bring the cow home 
with me. I was just tellin’ Marthy 
about the big black-and-white cow, 
Wholestine, I think they called her, 
that was givin’ more milk in a day 
than our old cow gives in a week. 
Even if they do milk her four times 
a day, that’s more milk in four milk- 
in’s than we get in 14. Of course 
we kinda let the calf get a little extra 
on Sunday nights. 


Our cow, stood up alongside that: 


big one, would look mighty puny. 
But we ain’t got the big one for her 
to stand up alongside, so she looks 
mighty fine to. us. { hope yours is 
the same. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


Hambone Says— 


By C. L. and J. PB: ALLEY; Je: 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Ine.) 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office.) 


Dey’s a heap 


hones’ wages fuh 
dey wuk’ whut ain’ 
sayin’ nothin’ “bout 
hones?’ wu’k  fuh 
dey wages!! 

Trouble wid 
spendin’ yo’ money 
fas’ ez you gets it, 
de spendin’ be’s so much mo’ fastuh den 
de gittin’s! 





Ser ’ 

Dey’s mo’ rael ’cou’agemint in one poun 

uv 18-cent cotton dan dey is in a ton uv 

advice!! 

Dat man so sinful, ef’n de pahson wuz 

“conga : ae 

to babtize ’im you c’d see de steam risin 
offen de creek. 
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: Have You | | 
Heard This 
NEWS 


o 





—That when the present war start- 
ed, U. S. cigarette manufacturers 
expected difficulty in getting enough 
cigarette paper, previously imported 
from France. Now a company near 
Asheville, N. C., using flax, makes 
enough cigarette paper to supply 
about half of America’s needs and 
other similar factories supply the 
remainder. 


—That Dr. Louise Stanley of the 
U.S.D.A., says the American people 
should improve their diet by using— 

—Twice as much dairy products—milk, 
cream, butter, cheese, etc., as they use today; 

—From % to % 
citrus fruits, and 


more tomatoes and 


—About twice as much of the leafy, 
green, and yellow vegetables. 

—That farm foreclosure sales 
during the fiscal year, ending June 
30, were the lowest in seven years. 


—That sales of pneumatic farm 
service tires are expected to reach an 
all-time high of $34,000,000 for 1941, 
compared with $22,000,000 in 1940 
and $18,000,000 in 1939. 


—That Germany now begins 
rationing potatoes, a mainstay of the 
German diet and the only food prod- 
uct not heretofore formally rationed. 


—That U. S. farm property Joss 
from lightning averages around 
$10,000,000 a year. Properly install- 
ed and maintained lightning rods 
are highly efficient in preventing 
lightning damage. 


—That textile experts believe that 
Japan will never regain her lost silk 
markets here; that development of 
substitutes nearly always results in 
more or less permanent displacement 
of the old product. 


—That more than a third of all 
money lent by the Farm Security 
Administration—to more than 900,- 
000 farm families who could not get 
adequate credit at reasonable rates 
from any other source—has been re- 
paid, although a large part of it is 
not yet due, and the average family 
has increased its net income 35 per 
cent since it first received FSA help. 


—That Dr. H. H. Bennett of 
U.S.D.A. reports that out in “the 
Corn Belt region of straight-line 
plowing,” the contour method is 
making progress. For example, four 
years ago in Montgomery County, 
Iowa; no corn was planted on con- 
tour; this year, half the crop. 


—That a mechanical stone picker 
(tractor), which picks all sizes of 
stones up to eight inches, is now on 
the market. 


Fence—It’s Our First Need 


(From page 14) have not been un- 
der way long enough to know their 
full effectiveness. 

In choosing a method of treat- 
ment, bear in mind that the creosote 
treatment cannot be used except on 
well seasoned posts. The zinc chlo- 
ride treatment cannot be used except 
on green posts. More details can be 
had on request. 

How are you going to know how 
many posts you will need until 
you have decided on the sort of 
fence you are going to put up? 
If you want a “Johnnie-run-quick- 
and-get-the-cows-out-of-the-corn” sort 
of fence you'll probably put up a 2- 
or 3-strand barbwire fence and be 
worried to death the rest of your life. 
And we doubt if you save much 
money on one of these more-posts- 
less-wire fences. With a good 5- 
strand barbwire fence, well stretched, 
posts may be set from 12 feet to a 
red apart. Where posts are set far 
apart, light stays are sometimes used 
halfway between. In parts of the 
West where there are few cattle to 
many acres, posts are sometimes set 
as far as 50 feet apart. 

Here’s where every man has to 
write his own ticket. Outside 
the strictly cattle country the thing 
to aim for is a good, strong, durable 
woven-wire fenee that will hold all 
comers, cattle, horses, hogs, and 
sheep. Take a look at the diagram 
on page 14 and take your choice. 
Any one of them is a good fence. 

If we were to try to put into a 
nutshell the things to look for in the 
choice of the wire itself, it probably 
would run about like this: 

1, Get wire heavy enough to hold the 


class of stock you expect to have in the 
years to come as well as how. 


2. In comparing prices, also compare 
the size of the wires. 

3. Compare the distance between the line 
wires and note the distance between the 
stay wires. 

4. Make certain the wire is well coated 
with zinc. 

‘Heavier wire is to be preferred. 
It gives longer service and lowers 
the annual cost of maintenance. 

There’s a lot more to building a 
good fence than digging a few post 
holes and stretching a little wire. 
There are corner posts to be braced, 
posts in the sags to be anchored, 
gates to be chosen and hung, and 
stock guards to be constructed. Be- 
fore starting on such a big job, one 
that should be done right, why not 
get a copy of Farmers Bulletin No. 
1832 and study it from cover to 
cover? Your county agent probably 
has a supply in his office. 


We must have fence if we are to 
have livestock. We must have live- 
stock if we are to sell from our farms 
the things we can grow best of all. 
While we are at it, let us fence well 
for the sake of appearance and for 
our own comfort and satisfaction. 


SONG OF THE FENCE 
By Lawrence J. Smith 


The man who mends a meadow fence 
And whistles as he goes along, 
Conducts a choir, it seems to me, 
In some familiar, haunting song. 


He swings his baton-hammer down 

Upon the bright, new stapled-notes. 

The hills respond in echoed time 

From resonant caves of pulsing 
throats. 


The song of people and their lands, 

The wilderness they moved against, 

The first bright clearing and new 
hope— 








A zigzag line of new ground fenced. 
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—That’s the word from MR.J.L. BURNS, 


whose farm buildings are recognized as among 
the finest in eastern Tennessee. Much of Mr. 
Burns’ success on his farm at Niota, Tenn., is 
explained by his land-building program which 
provides an abundance of rich pasture for his 
hundred head of fine Jersey cattle, along with 
weathertight buildings and businesslike methods 
in all of his farm activity. Says Mr. Burns, “Ten- 
neseal V-Drain is a good-looking galvanized steel 
roofing. It was recommended to me back in 1938. 
It is a simple job to apply it. We have found that 
it has everything we could ask for in roofing.” 


Another thing that makes Tenneseal Roof- 
ing so popular with farmers is the way it 
lasts! Tenneseal has a coating of zinc that 
fights rust, reduces costly and trouble- 
some repairs, and adds to the life of the 
roof, 

Before you buy roofing, ask your dealer 
to show you the Tenneseal features that 
stop roof leak troubles before they begin. 
Tenneseal V-Drain gives you all the ad- 
vantages of the popular 5 V-Crimp roofing, 
plus these extra features. Why not have 
this extra protection for years to come? 
Roof with Tenneseal V-Drain now, and 
free yourself from roofing troubles! 





WHY TENNESEAL V-DRAIN 
ROOFING PREVENTS LEAKS 





1. No rain can be blown or drawn 
under the end laps. These three 
strong crimps block seepage. 





2. Water can’t seep in here. De- 
pression in the lower end of sheet 
insures close pressure contact be- 
tween the overlapping sheets. 

r < ] 








3. No leaks at side-laps. Any 
water which blows or seeps into 
lap is drained off by the V-Drain. 
Sharp V-Crimp prevents water 
from collecting and starting leaks 
around nail heads. 





4. Tenneseal lies flat. The ten- 
sion curve keeps the entire sheet 
tight against the decking. 





TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 





Be sure to ask for Tenneseal V-Drain 
when you want leak-proof roofing. 














AMERICAN FENCE - 


ANGLE POSTS - 


BARBED WIRE 









* NAILS + BALE TIES 


‘STATES STEEL 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


WORLD'S CHAMPION MOTORCYCLE 





pean MOTOR CO. 
Dept. PF, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Send FREE copy of big 24-page ‘‘Enthusiast’’ 
magazine filled with thrilling motorcycle pictures 
& and stories. Also literature on the new Hactey- fl 
Davidsons. Stamp is enclosed for mailing cost. 

Name 





SEMESAN, in recent tests in 18 
states, out-performed other tested 
treatments on cabbage and peas— 
shared top effectiveness on beet, 
cucumber and tomato seed! No 
wonder growers go for it! Reduces 
seed rotting, damping-off, seed- 
bornesoil contamination. Generally 
increases yields. 10c packet treats 
5 to 20 Ibs. of seeds. Ask dealer for 
free Vegetable Pamphlet, or write 
Bayer-Semesan Co., Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


i the original organic mercury 


SEED DISINFECTANTS 


A TREATMENT FOR EVERY MAJOR CROP 


 TW.WOOD & SONS 


RICHMOND. VA 
EST AND LARGEST SEED HOUSE IN THE SOUTH 











All DuBay-Semesan Co. products 
are distributed by 


H. G. HASTINGS CO., ATLANTA, GA. 
Also Birmingham, Ala., branch store. 


4 at the standard prices. Prompt shipments. 












All DuBay Products Distributed by 
. T. WHOLESALE COMPANY 

Pelham, Georgia 
Phone—100 












Business News 
FOR FARMERS 


Pi “WHAT would Hitler give for 
aK. . . this army of cows, hogs, 
and chickens, not to metition other 
livestock and food crops....,” asks a 
statement in this issue published by 
the Chilean Nitrate Educational Bu- 
reau. Here is an admirable statement, 
setting forth in a few convincing 
words why patriotism alone would 
dictate that we roll up our sleeves 
and cooperate to the fullest in the 
campaign of 1942 to produce “Food 
for Freedom.” Look for the “fife- 
and-drum” trio, the cow, the sow, 
and the hen, page 15. Read the state- 
ment and then pledge your own full 
effort. 

The boy that has 


A One-Start to get up and start 


Heater the fire every 
morning will be in 
favor of these one-start heaters in 


which you have to start a fire only 
once a winter. You fill it up once a 
day and with automatic draft con- 
trol it just keeps on burning and 
there are no fires to start in the 
morning. And they say it burns less 
fuel. You'll find the ad in this issue. 


It’s out again, re- 
Good Feeding vised for 1942, that 
Practices fine booklet pub- 

lished by the Nat- 
ional Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, 1411 Santa Fe Building, Dallas, 
Tex. Featuring photographs of 40 dif- 


ferent breeds of livestock and poultry, 
this issue gives emphasis to the fact 
that good breeding, management, 
and feeding are inseparable essentials 
for success of the stockman or the 
livestock industry. 
sions of feeding methods and rations 
for beef and dairy cattle, horses, and 
mules, sheep, hogs, goats, chickens 
and turkeys are given in the 44-page 
bulletin. Copies are free so long as 
they last. Get one from your cotton 
oil mill or write the address above. 


What could you 
do with a can of 
lye? Frankly, we 
were amazed at 
the things that can be done and 
need to be done with a can of lye, as 
described in an illustrated booklet 
through which we've just checked. 
“The Facts Behind a Lye,” is the 
title. It’s published by Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago. From 
the dehorning of calves, the clean- 
ing of dirty eggs, to the control of 
rats and moles, there’s a surprising 
list of uses for lye. The booklet is 
free. 


Varied Uses 
of Lye 


What will it do? 
The Automatic What can you ex- 
Water System pect from one? 

How can one 
know what to get for the job one 
wants done? Who should know bet- 
ter than the manufacturer of such 
equipment? Fairbanks-Morse & 
Company, 600 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, offer a most helpful, free 
booklet entitled, “Manual on the 
Selection, Installation, and Opera- 
tion of Home Water Systems.” 


Weed Out the Boarders 


PSYJUST how much does a cow 

have to produce to make her 
worth keeping? Ina study of 7,000 
records, an enterprising dairy spe- 
cialist found that feed is half the cost, 
labor one-fourth, and the remainder 
overhead and incidental. He found 
further that the cow making only 
150 pounds of butterfat a year paid 
for the feed she ate and that was all, 
when butterfat brought 35 cents per 
pound, which is about all it’s doing 
in many sections today. 

Of course, where a man has grown 
his own feed and can’t sell it for a 
better price and can’t get a better 
cow, it may be better for him to take 
a lower return for his feed until he 
can either produce or buy a better 
cow. Then there’s the help the ma- 
nure will give toward a better and 
more cheaply produced feed crop 


next year. But any man building up 
a herd will want to weed out his 
boarders just as fast as possible. 

The table below, based on 35 
cents for butterfat, shows how better- 
producing cows pay better even 
though they eat more. 


Annual Year’s Returns Over 
Sutterfat * Feed Cost Food Cost 
150 $52.50 $0.00 

200 f 56.70 13.30 

250 61.95 26.55 

300 68.25 36.75 

350 73.50 49.00 

400 79.80 60.20 


* Butterfat in pounds. 


Jay McAmis, McMinn County, 
Tenn., found that his herd average 
was only 161 pounds of butterfat per 
cow. In just a few years he raised 
that average to 34] pounds. 


W. C. Lassetter. 


. . > 
Practical discus- 





COUNTRY TYPES: 


Editor’s Note.—This is No. 





By Jesse Stuart 


My muscled arms are knotty as the tree 
But they are muscles softened by the years; 
My body is not what it used to be— 

But I stand here unmindful of man’s fears. 
Our idle blowing winds have never shaken 
Me from security of my good earth; 

I shall remain the lone oak here forsaken: 
I shall not bend to storms of idle worth. 
I’ve weathered bitter, biting storms of life. 
I’ve stood as fearless as the mountain cliff. 
The storms have blasted hard against my life. 
I do not flinch for all their blasting bluff. 


I walk between the handles of my plow, 

At eighty-three I garner daily bread— 

The streams of sweat run down my furrowed brow 
And drop upon the furrows where I tread, 

1 of a series of five rural types 
sketched by Jesse Stuart from his Kentucky country neighbors. 


ANANNIS TABOR 








LOOK WHOS BACK ! 








*% The need of well-fed manpower for 
defense has put the hog back on the 
map again. And if ever any one had a 
price advantage coming to him, it’s the 
man who raises hogs. 

Hogmen, here’s a timely suggestion 
—add Dr. Hess Hoc SPECIAL to your 
hog ration. Here’s why—HoG SPECIAL 
is a two-job product, supplying both 
tonics and minerals. 

Our hogs on the Research Farm that 
get HoG SPECIAL gain faster and finish 
out on a third less supplement and a 
tenth less grain. We hope you make 
some real hog money this year and we 
believe Hoa SPECIAL can help you do it. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, INC 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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STUFFY 
NOSTRILS 


@You’ve won half the battle against 
cold discomforts if you can open 
those stuffy nostrils and breathe 
through your nose without that 
smothery feeling. If your nostrils 
are clogged up, insert Mentholatum. 
Note how effectively it eases your 
breathing and relieves the sneezing, 
sniffing, soreness, swelling, and 
redness. With all these annoyances 
checked, you can go about your ac- 
tivities in comfort. Jars or tubes, 30c. 


MENTHOLATUM 


EASIER piees ; 
umb—the faster, scien- 
CHOPPING tifically balanced, one- 


piece steel axe that stays 
* sharper longer. For eas- 
ier chopping methods 
m send 10c for Peter Mc- 
i Laren’s “How To Chop” 
Kk. manual. F. R. Plumb, 
Inc., 4838 James St., 
im Philadelphia, Pa. 



























LLEANS BY 
I LILES 
ALTION 


STRANGE MALNET/L SPONGE 


CLOTHES BRUGK 


REVOLUTIONARY invention. DRA WS dirt 
Uses no electricity, G00 AGENTS WANTED. 
SAVES DRYCLEANING Ag 

an. Also cleans hate, drapes, abeisiaean 
forniture: etc. Long 


FOR AGENTS. Hust- 
lers APLE 0 


SAMPL E OFFER * Samples sent on trial 

person in 
each thd who writes. gh or A eet 
details. Be first—send in your name TO. ! 
KRISTEE CO., (226 Bar St., Akron, Ohio 
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“TWO OF A 
KIND” 


No need to consult 
the dictionary to find 
the real meaning 
of “sweetness.” One 
look at this picture 
and the answer is 
obvious. And, we'll 
wager, this pair of 
“little queens” rule 
supreme in their par- 
ticular domain. Left 
to right, Mary Ethel 
and Marie Miles, 
twin granddaughters 
of Master Farmer 
and Mrs. D. L. Horn, 
down in Escambia 
County, Ala. 


Books Passing in Review 


By SALLIE HILL 


Pi VITAMINS, What They Are 
a and How They Can Benefit You, 
by Henry Borsook, Ph. D., M.D. 
Vitamins, the author tells us, are not 
cure-alls, but when vitamins are used 
extensively and intelligently, the 
average adult will be less aware of 
teeth, joints, nerves, etc., and will be 
old at a later date. Neither is Na- 
ture always a reliable guide, as many 
native peoples eat far too much 
starch and too little protein and fat. 
We can’t rely entirely on our an- 
cestors’ food judgment either, as the 
serving of fruits and vegetables was 
not general before the-19th century. 

If you have difficulty in seeing or 
driving at night, or if you are sub- 
ject to glare blindness, you may have 
a mild vitamin A deficiency. So 
what shall you do? For one thing, 


you can add more butter, buttermilk, 
and carrots to the diet. (The Viking 
Press, New York. $2.) 

PERFUME AND SPICES, by A. 
Hyatt Verrill. As one reads this book, 
what romance, surrounds the com- 
monplace pepper box, cake of soap, 
or bottle of vanilla flavoring! It 
makes such piquant reading that I 
couldn’t help feeling that a box of 
some rare oriental herb was mixed 
with the author’s words to give them 
zest. Spices at the time of Columbus, 
the author tells us, were worth more 
than gold in Europe. Cloves and 
cinnamon were worth twice their 
weight in gold. Black and white 
peppers, we learn, are made from 
the same fruit, an unattractive vine 
found in Sumatra and other coun- 
tries. (L. C. Page Co., Boston. $3.) 


When You Select Lamp Shades 


WHEN you turn on your electric 
Wlights or light your coal oil 
lamps, do your rooms look cold and 
uninviting with harsh shadows, and 
do your eyes get tired quickly? Are 
you using raw, unshaded lights? If 
so, you may convert the glaring, 
shadow lights into soft, comfortable 
ones by spending a few pennies and 
only a little time making attractive 
and appropriate lamp shades, says 
Miss Reba Adams, home industries 
specialist, Georgia Extension Service. 
Since light should be used as a 
decoration as well as for illumination, 
and since the quality and color of 
light affects the moods of the indi- 
vidual, special attention should be 


given to the use of color in the shade. 
Blue and green tend to absorb light 
rather than to reflect it. They make 
attractive daytime shades, but are ex- 
ceedingly disappointing at night. 

Remember that yellow is the color 
which most nearly approximates 
daylight. For this reason we find 
that a soft, warm color related to yel- 
low makes the most satisfactory 
shade. 

The next quality to consider is the 
ability of the shade to reflect light; 
therefore, translucent material is 
more desirable than opaque. Lastly, 
consider the designs, which should 
be simple so that the shades will be 
generous givers of light. 


Gifts From the Country 


HERE are some gift suggestions 
any girl will find easy to make 
or to grow on the farm. 

For flower lovers, pot a growing 
plant for the window garden—a ge- 
ranium, a fern, or ivy or other trail- 
ing vine. Save seed from your pret- 
tiest flowers and send small packets 
of each variety. Or you might give 
a few bulbs, such as cannas, dahlias, 
and gladioli. 

Homemade candy filled with hick- 


ory nuts, walnuts, or peanuts will 
get a warm welcome; or pack the 
nuts in gay red or green bags which 
you make and dye yourself. 

Baskets made of honeysuckle vines 
or pine needles and filled with can- 
dy, nuts, or small jars of jelly or 
honey are especially nice since the 
basket can be used for flowers or 
sewing later on. 

Christine Goodman, 
Floyd County, Ga. 
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| When the cold waves start... 


oer CT tags é 








You'll start with a DELCO 


Extra starting ability in cold weather is a particularly out- 
standing characteristic of all Delco batteries. 


It is a characteristic that has been demonstrated in labo- 
ratory tests, where batteries are compared under the severest 
starting conditions. It has been proved in actual service by 
millions of car owners—on sub-zero days. 


With the coming of winter, extra starting power is the one 
thing you really want—and need—in a battery. 


Delco batteries are starting more than six million cars, 
trucks and buses every day. . 
equipment in more than 43 per cent of all new cars sold. 
Your Delco battery dealer will show you one that is the 
right size and type, whatever the make or model of your car. 


. they are used as original 


Delco-Remy equipment for cars, trucks and tractors 


Delco-Remy starting, lighting and ignition are original equipment on 
three out of five cars and trucks on the road; most makes of tractors, too, 
offer dependable Delco-Remy starting and lighting. If your equipment 
is Delco-Remy, insist on Delco-Remy original equipment parts for 
replacements. They can be obtained through United Motors Service 
and their authorized electrical service stations, or from your car dealer. ° 





REPLACE with a 


DELCO 


BATTERY 


Delco batteries are available through 34,000 
Delco battery dealers in every section of 
the United States. Delco batteries are dis- 
tributed nationally under the direction of 
United Motors Service. 









PRODUCT OF 


Delkeo-l emmy 











TWO GRINDERS for the 
PRICE of ONE 





Grinds Everything Grown For Feed— 
Green, Semi-cured or Dry 
Left CutEnsilage cutter. Self-sharpening knives. 
Material passes quickly through blower. 
Right Cut—Feed table turned one-half around for 
dry grinding. Big mouth takes bundles, bales, 
ear corn. Models 8 to 100 H. P. 


Write Today for FREE Catalog 





W-W GRINDER CORP.., Dept. 112, Wichita, Kans4s 


OVER 50? 


Most of us find that age and living 
habits bring on occasional bowel- 
laziness. These spells of constipa- 
tion, with aggravating gas, may cause 
restless nights. ADLERIKA can help 
you face the future more cheerfully. 
Its ingredients attract to the bowels 
extra moisture which softens packed 
wastes and assists in comfortable 
bowel action. ADLERIKA helps to 
leave your bowels refreshed and 
clean. Next time constipation and 
gas threaten your comfort, try 
ADLERIKA. Druggists have it. 
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U.S.APPROVED 
rPuULRees os. 
$$90 per 100 
MALES towas 3c 


e Leading breeds. SEX- 
ED or as hatched. Hy- 
ht Bb birds also. HATCHES 
AILY. $1 reserves any 

size order. 


SFREE 


sy Chick Almanac and 
q Balanced Income Plan 
Do you want to 
Save Real Money? 
Write Colonial 
today! 





Mail Coupon Below For 
FREE Catalog of World’s Largest 
Chick Producers— See the Prices, g 
Quality, Service, That More People j 
Choose Above Any Other Kind! 


For 12 consecutive years MORE people have boug 
COLONIAL CHICKS than any other kind! 


COLONIAL ti PRICES 


World’s largest chick production results in big 
savings. The result—Colonial sells baby chicks 
from R.O.P. (200-300 egg dam) males at lower 
prices than many ask for common chicks. 


COLONIAL ti: LAYERS 


Thousands upon thousands of R.O.P. Wing- 
banded Males in R.O.P. (Official 200-300 Egg 
Record) Sired White Leghorns, Barred and 


















wae Rocks, S. fe —_ ba hid sooo 1 
hite Minorcas, New Hampshires—more than 
used by any other hatchery. Colonial Poultry Farms ; 
has Box 680, Pleasant Hill, Mo., or 
COLONIAL fi. SERVICE Box 680, Cullman, Ala. ! 
=, other gen tt eer, the Ppenen 1 
an capacity of the six big Colonial Hatch- > ae 
eries giving quick, safe delivery to any of Send me Your Free Almanac, Cut-Price Offer. ! 
the 48 states. = ! 
fr } Tree ee dna: 8.8010 4.9 0:0 W400 :4 80:0 010.8.0'6 | 
COLONIAL °% FREE BOOK | .. | 
Discloses the ‘‘Inside Facts” that mean success. Also | Peer tO PRG wicca tesersicisieie teins A Ss eie 10/2" 
brings you Colonial’s CUT-PRICE Chick offer. _ : ! 
Write today. Mail coupon or postcard to Colonial Br Clty ouiidc iaaeseas cones State..csccccceee | 
address nearest you. | Pe ae eee See ee prs ee ae | 








LAY EXTRA EGGS * PAY EXTRA PROFITS 


This is bargain year for chick buyers at Booth Farms. 
For 21 years we have mé¢ 1intained a large trapnest breed- 
ing farm to improve the i ed qualities of our flocks, In 
past 9 years competing with best breeders, our birds have 
won 1,340 Trophies and awards at National Laying Contests. 

For 1940 we had highest average production of any breeder 
of Leghorns, Reds and Rocks in all U. 8S. contests. All these 




























ROYAL W. BOOTH ens were raised on our own breeding farm, 
@ " Thousands of their sisters and daughters are 
> ( vm? $ +Ad used in our AAA flocks. 
‘a 100.» 




















SSSR $110 A MONTH 


Before ordering chicks Discounts 

send for our FREE Cat- 

slog and find ou. wy | On Advance = Average Income for 2 Years 
ever 10,000 poultry Orders “My average income for the past two years 


has been $110.25 a month from a_ flock that 
My records 


raisers reorder Booth 
7 averaged less than 550 birds. 
show better than 200 egg flock average. I 


Chicks each year. 


FREE Catalog 


have used your stock exclusively for 5 years.’ 
pt] , ©. V. Westbrook, Kane Co., Ill, 


FARMS BOX CLINTON, 





WINNERS OF 1340 
NATIONAL EGG CONTEST 
AWARDS 












































You take no chances at all. You have 30 days 
SEXE PULLETS | to make sure our chicks are purebred, exactly 
or MALES a feveccented. Pi. leading varieties All 
ocks issour pproved & BLOOD TESTED 
We furnish chicks of either! BW.D. Our large. plant means 


sex, separated by our accurate, PRICES. EASY BUYING PLAN Cowen 
: 7 we ship C.0.D. if 
gentle method. Write for prices! desired, 100% live delivery guaranteed. Prompt service, 


and information, 

FRE E-Our Valuable Catalog 
It’s an instructive book giving valuable poultry facts—sent absolutely FREE and without obligati 
to you. Write now for this FREE Book and low ehick prices. BIG DISCOU NT EARLY ORDE RS. CATALOG 


MISSOURI STATE HATCHERY, Box 1255, BUTLER, MO. 


CHICKS TARTED PULLETS 
INSURED eos fom nya 


Egg-Bred with Choice Sires—state-approved 
30 DAYS AGAINST 
DEATH LOSS 


benedieet. Sure money- frees ia ey 
Now, you can get chicks Insured against 


2t AAA WHITE LEGH “$1 95 
Sue. STARTED SEXED PULLETS 00 

Loss for 3) Days which means they must live 

or you get full a Rick or on every one lost the first 


SURPLUS STARTED WHITE LEGHORN $16 95 
30 days. Backed by policy with Million Dollar Ins. 


SEXED PULLETS (as available) 

(May include 5 weeks. Save work, worry, 
Co. Choice of 7 popular breeds. Learn about WHITE 
ROMANS, jargon, 7 yee bay nit white eggs, very vigor- 























hazard of first weeks. Bush’s select started 
HITES that in our opinion 


pullets can make you plenty of money fast. 50% 
outlay, outgrow, ae ge White Rocks. Also 


deposit required. Day old chicks in 24 breeds. Sur- 
plus cockerels, $2.95. Calendar Catalog Free. 

WHITE GIANTS for capons and roasters, and line- 

bred, top-line Hybrids No. 103, 2418. and 376, Un- 


BUSH HATCHERY, '““iscotn™ 
sexed, better grades, $1 to $3 lower now a. ro ag 


last season. Heavy broiler males 7e up. 4 Week Old 
Pullets i5e¢ up. All kinds chicks reasonably priced. 
Write for FREE 1942 Catalog. Famous Hatchery, 
Dept. 57, Bethany, Mo.; Dept. 87 Shenandoah, lowa; 
Dept. 97, Delphos, Ohio. 



















FOR MORE EGGS..BIG PROFITS 
Buy Bagby Chicks from World’s champion 
foundation stock. Famous for livability, fast 





























Timely Topics on Poultry 


fF EXPERIMENTS at the Florida 

Experiment Station show that 
the leaves, stems, and seed of crota- 
laria spectabilis contain a_ poison 
which will kill chickens. Observa- 
tions indicate that chickens will not 
eat the seed or leaves of this plant un- 
less food is scarce. An ounce of seed 
per day per hen will kill mature 
chicken in three or four days. Since 
a hen will consume three ounces of 


By D. F. 
KING 


Poultry Husbandman, 
Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute 





feed in a day it is not difficult for a 
bird to be poisoned. In areas where 
crotalaria is being used as a cover 
crop and soil builder, care should be 
taken to prevent losses from chickens 
as well as other livestock. 


In preparing the 
Christmas fowl 
the drumsticks 
may be made 
more palatable by removing the 
tough leg tendons. This is a simple 
matter of breaking the shank bone 
of each leg about midway between 
the hock joint and the foot, then 
suspending the carcass by the feet 
from a strong hook and _ pulling 
downward on the body, tearing out 
the tendons. 


Better 
Drumsticks 


The cage system 
of keeping laying 
hens has attracted 
a great deal of at- 
tention during the past few years. 
The report of Poultry Husbandman 
L. N. Berry, in New Mexico Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin 276, gives the 
following advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the cage system: 


1. Average annual egg production was 
materially higher with the birds in cages 


Laying Bat- 
tery Studies 


than it was with those kept in floor pens. 

2. The mortality rate was lower with 
the birds in cages. 

3. Cages were of assistance in culling, 
thereby aiding in securing efficient produc- 
tion from the entire flock. 

4. Interior egg quality was excellent with 
the caged birds, but the number of crack- 
ed eggs increased somewhat. 


5. Keeping birds in cages for one year 
did not appear to lower their vitality in 
any way, nor lower the individual’s value 


as a breeder. 

6. Feed costs were slightly higher in 
the cages. This was attributable to the fact 
that production was higher in cages, and 
the caged birds’ diet was more expensive 
per pound of feed. 


Keeping up body 
weight in laying 
pullets has been 
accepted as neces- 
sary for good winter egg production. 
The methods in common use for do- 
ing this have been: (1) the feeding 
of more grain than mash, or (2) the 
feeding of a fleshing mash. More 
recently, the feeding of a fleshing 
mash in pellet form has also been 
used. According to resu'ts reported 
by the North Dakota Experiment 
Station, both methods were equally 
effective in increasing body weight. 
It did, however, take more work to 
make and feed a moist mash than 
to feed more grain. 


More Grain 
Than Mash? 


According to 
Oregon Expert- 
ment Station Cir- 
cular 139, the use 
of grit did not have much influence 
on the average weight at marketing 
time of broilers raised in batteries. 
The broilers receiving grit dressed 
out a higher percentage of No. 1 
broilers than did the “no grit” group, 
but there was little or no difference in 
the efficiency of food utilization 
when measured by pounds of feed 
required to produce a pound of 
gain. It was found in these tests that 
granite grit or silica grit (sand) was 
superior to limestone or gypsum grit. 


Grit for 
Broilers 


WANTED FOR NEXT YEAR 


WHAT: More eggs. 


WHY: 


“Food will win the war and write the peace,” 


says Secre- 


tary of Agriculture Wickard. 


HOW MUCH: 
produced in 1941. 


300,000,000 to 400,000,000 dozen more eggs than were 


The Department of Agriculture will support egg prices 
to Dec. 31, 1942, and probably longer. 


Prices are now 


about 10 cents per dozem above a year ago. 


PROFITS: 
HOW: 

chicks this year. 
WHEN Start now. 


Improve management, feed better, hatch and raise more 











wth, high egg production and long-laying 
fife. 29th successful year. Write today for 
Free Chick Book and low prices. Get the facts. 
BAGBY POULTRY FARM, B0x 217, SEDALIA, MO. 


Assorted _heavies, bias 
CHICKS tested. No cripples ~ $4. -90 
’ "No culls. 100 Postpaid 
Send Money Order for Prompt Shipment, 


Live Delivery Guaranteed 
2650 Chouteau, St. Louis, Mo, 





EGG BREEDING AND LIVABILITY OF EVERY 

eg ateNe CHICK POSITIVELY GUARANTEED. 
the direct bloodlines of our OFFICIA 

3. YEAR LIVABILITY CHAMPIONS and winners a 

over 600 awards. for higher ons egg Petenties. Take the 

ROFITS in 1942— 






















RITE TO 
DiscoU NT PRICES on Straight Run and Sexed Chicks. 





Whole Egg 
or None! 


Are your chickens getting 
what it takes to make eggs? A 
hen can’t make a part of an 
egg. She must have all the 
material before she lays. Help 
national defense by supplying 
the chickens with the proper 
kinds of food for eggs. Note 
the contents of the egg at the 
right and the feed require- 
ments to produce it. 

















ROSELAWN POULTRY FARM, R.R. No. 10M, C Ohio 








| ATLAS CO., 
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BOSTROM IMPROVED 


a, LEVEL 














Accurate, 
Durable 

and Complete 
for Terracing, ; 
Ditching, Irrigat- 

ing, Tile Drain- 
ing, Grading, 
Running 
Lines, Turn- 
















sion Service & 


ing Angles every- 
and etc. where. 
Anyone can operate a BOSTROM Level by 


following the simple direction booklet included 
with each Instrument. We manufacture 3 
models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con- 
vertible Level. All BOSTROM Levels are sold 
on the g t of isfacti or money 
back. WRITE TODAY for literature, prices 
and name of our distributor near you. 

Bostrom-Brady Manufacturin 

522 Stonewall St. 





The Bos- 
trom is 
used and en- 
dorsed by 
Schools, Exten- 


Individual 
Landowners 


g Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 








ASTHMA 
SUFFERERS @, 


ENJOY RESTFUL SLEEP TONIGHT 


@Vapo-Cresolene’s penetrating “eae 
vapors relieve difficult breathing of 
bronchial asthma, permitting restful 

sleep. Successfully used for over 60 

years. Drugless, harmless. Relieves 

the paroxysms of whooping cough, 
spasmodic croup, bronchial asthma, 
and coughs associated with bronchial 
irritations and head colds. Lamp or 
Electric vaporizer, directions enclosed. 
















VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 








essential mineral supplements. 
the hen in any way. 
Send 50c for a trial package (or $1 for large size holding 


Station Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
you a profit or your money will be refunded. 
ing Don Sung to your flock now. 


130 EGGS A DAY 


INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm. J. Turvey, poultry raiser in the 
far north state of Washington, tells an_interest- 
ing story of increased egg production. She says: 


“T have 178 chickens. In November, their appearance 


was poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs a day. I started 
giving Don Sung in their feed. Now, in December. I am 
getting 130 eggs a day, and my flock is livelier and looks 
much better 
at the change in my flock.’’ 


Surprised isn’t the word—I'm really amazed 


Will you do as well? We don’t know. But we do know 


that you mustn't expect eggs from hens that are weak, 
under-vitalized and lazy. Mrs. Turvey’s flock may have 
been deficient in iron, calcium, manganese and other ele- 
ments which laying hens require and which are necessary 


pep-up egg production. Don Sung supplies these 
It does not force or hurt 
Why not try Don Sung for your flock? 


times as much) to Burrell-Dugger Co., 218 Postal 
Don Sung must show 
Start giv- 





















Be your own boss, 
Fine 
















. Medi- 
cines, Flavorings, 
many others. 

Get Started Now 
This is one of the 
most amazing, 
generous offers 
you will ever get, 
Write Today! 


co 
Dept. PG, 





Memphis, Tenn. 








Free for Asthma 


During Winter 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is cold and damp; if raw, Wintr 
winds ma 
was the very last; if restful sleep is impossible 
because of the struggle to breathe; if you feel the 
disease is slowly wearing your life away, don’t 
fail to send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. 
for a free trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether you have any 
faith in any remedy under the Sun, send for this 
free trial. If you have suffered for a lifetime and 
tried everything you could learn of without re- 
lief; even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free trial. 
It will cost you nothing. 
Frontier Asthma Co. 
462 Niagara Street, 


you choke as if each gasp for ett 


Address 
64-J Frontier Bldg. 
Buffalo, New York 








“Cap-Brush“ Applicator , 
makes “BLACK LEAF 40% 


What’s New 


in Agriculture? 


(From page 4) give farmers all 
possible assistance and information, 
including estimates of prevailing 
prices for scrap. 

Secretary Wickard defends the 
farmers’ 110 per cent of parity clause 
in the price-control bill. He points out 
that if ceilings were placed exactly 
at parity, the daily fluctuations in the 
market would all necessarily be be- 
tween a parity price and some lower 
figure. 

As a result, farmers could not pos- 
sibly average parity. In order to 
average parity, the ceiling must be a 
bit above parity. The Secretary is 
opposed to inflation and favors a 
price-fixing bill to prevent it. He 





points out that while farm prices are | 
the first to go up during inflation, 
they lead the procession in the down- | 
ward plunge. And they go down 
faster and stay there longer. Present 
farm prices are not too high, says the 
Secretary, because they started from 
an abnormally low level. This is the 
first time in two decades that the 
farmers’ purchasing power has reach- 
ed parity. According to Chester 
Davis, president of the St. Louis Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, net income after 
operating costs will probably reach 
4.5 billion, which would be the high- 
est return farmers have enjoyed in 3 
decades. Insofar as 1942 is concerned, 
the demand for farm products is ex- 
pected to be even better than the 
average for 1941. 


For More Chickens 
in 1942 


*3 WITH Uncle Sam asking for a 
4810 to 12 per cent increase in 
poultry production for 1942,,one of 
the big opportunities for added cash 
is going to be found in chickens and 
eggs. And to help every Progressive 
Farmer family to take advantage of 
the opportunity, we’re offering poul- 
try ‘raisers liberal cash prizes to re- 
port experiences that may help oth- 
ers. We'd like to ask: “What has 
poultry meant to you and your fami- 
ly in cash and food? How did you 
do it?) How well has it paid you? 
What have been your worst mis- 
takes?” We'd especially like to hear 
also of efforts to give the boys and 
girls a part in the chicken enterprise. 
No letter should be over 300 words 
long and should be mailed before 
Dec. 20 to Poultry Editor, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
Prizes of $20, $15, and $10, and 
three $5 prizes will be awarded, with 
space rates for all other letters pub- 


lished. 
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“’m doing pretty well here—I got no 












Packed in Towel Ma- 
terial Bags. The 
trade mark washes 
off, giving you two 
large handsome 
towels. 
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Tuxedo 


THE 


105 West 4th St., 


Tuxedo 


x 49 


any of 


ons are 


yon? 


Topay it is mighty impor- 
tant, not only to you but also to 
your country, that all of your 
hens produce as many eggs as 
possible. That is why so many 
poultry raisers are feeding Tux- 


edo Egg Mash. 


Tuxedo Egg Mash is an economical 
feed. First, it contains in correct pro- 
portions the minerals, cereals, proteins 
and vitamins your hens need to help 


em laying at peak production. 
because of the special process 


by which Tuxedo is mixed, your hens 
do not waste it. 


Egg Mash contains Cold 
Wheat Germ Oil, the richest 
source of Vitamin E. See your 
dealer. Let him tell you why 


your neighbors are using Tuxedo regu- 
larly—and increasing their egg profits. 
Try Tuxedo, and you, too, will be a 
regular user. 


EARLY & DANIEL CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Established in 1881 


TUXEDO 474 





GUARANTEED FOR VITAMIN POTENCY 
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act &, $ 


GUST 


A B. ATZ 


you get this circular. 


FAMOU 
CHIX 














Mrs 
Chix 


Flocks 
B.W.D. 


diseases 


manifes 
earned 


lar sent 


Parting 
fidence. 


ORDER 


Our present prices represent big discounts below regular prices. ; 
on or after March 9th will be from 7% to 20% higher, according to breed. And don’t forget 
that early chix mean earlier fall eggs bringing you higher prices. 

Send for our new circular showing our many breeds in beautiful colors. 
It’s free. Write today. 





tected by our Livability Guarantee. 


We hatch all popular Varieties. 
We Specialize in SEXING. 


I enjoy the confidence customers are 


countless ways to see that each and every 
customer gets value received for each dol- 


and personally pledge myself to retain 


this confidence 100%. 


Thousands of repeat orders tell us our 
prices, quality, and Honesty 


sure of delivery when you want them. é 
you SAVE MONEY by ordering now, for ship- 
ment before March 9th, 1942. 






Atz Guarantees You That When Better 
are Hatched, ATZ'S Will Hatch Them 











Bloodtested, fall of 1941, for 
and Typhoid, the most dreaded 
in Baby Chix. You are also pro- 


ting in us by sending us their hard 
eash, and I am on the alert in 


us for Baby Chix. 
with cash in advance requires con- 
I repeat that we appreciate this, 


are much favored. 


EARLY. Reserve your chix now. Be 
Besides, 


Prices on all shipments 


Don’t buy until 





( Remember—Day 


Old Pullets 


deli 


after 
March 9th will be from $2 to $3 per 100 higher. 


vered 





Dept. 6 





kick coming.” 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 
Huntingburg, Indiana 
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eeefarmers need to take special care of their machin- 
ery so that it will operate efficiently for a longer 


period without replacement. 
tractors, 


To help keep your present 


trucks and farm machinery in good shape... 





e»eSinclair agents offer you high quality Sinclair 
fuels and lubricants that help protect farm equipment 


against wear and breakdown. 


Thousands of trucks de-= 


liver a complete line of Sinclair products direct to 


farms. 


Phone the local Sinclair office. 











@ Get the Habit—read the advertisements and 
keep up with the latest developments. The ad- 
vertisements in this issue offer the latest in their 
respective lines. Read them regularly. 











Fuel Shortage and Labor Shortage Make 





ig Money Makers 
Shortage of fuel and 
higher prices have cre- 
ated a big demand for 
US. GOVERNMENT poo a Mag manaponsens 
—start a w -sawing 
EASY WAY Le business. Get steady cash 
| INCREASE Yo clearing land, cutting fire- 
INCOME wood. A real money- 
‘UP making opportunity. 











USEO BY THE 


Make Ties, Fence Posts, Shingle Butts, 
etc. Use the portable engine for many other 
money-making power jobs. Buy a WITTE on 
easy terms. 





B to 10 H 
Self Gilings Roller Bearing. Sold 
Direct—Factory to You. WRITE 


for FREE Catalog. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2359 Oakland Avenue nsas City, Mo. 








vat Lr. 

as Low as 

All models Sompiecet Ae se like new, 
FULL Gua TEE 


No Money Down—10 "Day Trial 
Send for FREE price smashing liter- 
ature in colors. Shows all models. ae 










ous Thezature before your buy. SEN ODAY. 

REE COURSE IN PING INCLUDED. A 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH. DAY 
Dept. 1263, 231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, tiI. 

Beautiful 


QUILT PIECES new prints! 


Large colorfast pieces! 2 lbs. (15 yds. ; 
only 79c plus postage. Sent C.O. 
Satisfaction guaranteed! FREE— 
just to get acquainted, 1,000 
yds. thread free (white No. 
50), and 16 lovely quilt 
patterns all free with order. 
Send no money. Just mail 
a card today. Price up 
soon. Act now! 

THE REMNANT SHOP 
Desk 30, Sesser, Illinois 


AUTO-DIESEL 


8 train you to be an expert Auto-Diesel 
to you is 








Master a tr Let o 
Mechanic on help on eos a The cost 
fare to Nashvi - ‘For free catalog write: 


reasonable 
Nashville ‘Aute- Diesel School, Dept. 33, Nashville, Tenn. 











“KIVER-TO-KIVER” _ read- 
4. ing is the thing to do with 
this month’s Progressive Farmer, 
in order not to miss a single 
valuable offer of our advertisers. 
, Radio-listeners, housewives, 
sportsmen, and down-to-earth 
farmers (and that takes in just 
about everybody) will find some- 


thing interesting in these four 
offers . . . . and they are only a 


few of the many you'll want to 
look for... . First, read on page 
34 about the free booklet on bat- 


gu Month’s pdvertaaaes| 





tery radios. . .. Now turn to page 
40 and find how to learn to train 
colts.... And the double offer on 
page 36, a free book on the uses 
of baking soda and a set of colored 
bird cards, will appeal not just to 
Mrs. Farmer, but the whole fam- 
ily. ... Then for the machinery- 
minded head of the house, there’s 
news on page 31 of a beautiful 
free catalog. ... And you've just 
started, for there are many other 
offers just as valuable. 


ny vam —G— —P— 
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Worth Writing For 


%$1T’S TIME to sit close to the fire 

these late fall nights and plan 
ahead for the new year. These re- 
cent bulletins and circulars may be 
among the very things to help you 
“get organized,” and to obtain one 
or more of them, just write a post- 
card to your Congressman or the 
Office of Information, U.S.D.A., 
Washington, D. C. 

FB1524—Farm Poultry Raising. 

FB1506—Standard Poultry Breeds and 
Varieties. 

FB1507—Standard Poultry Breeds and 
Varieties: American, Asiatic, English, and 
Mediterranean classes. 

MP 317—Improving Poultry Through 
the National Poultry Improvement Plan. 


MP 416—Marketing Peanuts and Pea- 
nut Products. 
FB1070—The Fowl Tick and How 


Premises May Be Freed From It. 
Leaflet 152—How to Control Fleas. 
FB1880—Control of Insect Pests of Grain 
in Elevator Storage. 
MP 412—Legumes for Erosion Control 
and Wildlife (65 cents). 
MP 448—Soil Conservation Districts. 
FB1870—Pruning Hardy Fruit Plants. 
MP 428—Family Clothing Expenditures. 
MP 436—Family Expenditures for Fur- 
nishings and Equipment. 
MP 453—List of Sires Proved in Dairy 
Herd Improvement Associations (25 cents). 
You may want also one or more 


of these valuable bulletins: 


Economical Swine Production for the 
Coastal Plain Area, Georgia Coastal Plain 
Experiment Station, Tifton. 

Organization and Use of Alabama 
Locker Plants in 1941, Alabama Experi- 
ment Station, Auburn. 

Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Sta- 
tion, Tifton, Mimeographed Papers: (1) 
Establishing Improved Pastures in the 
Coastal Plain of Georgia; (3) Commercial 
Production of Tomato Plants in South 
Georgia; (4) Suggestions for Commercial 
Onion Production; (5) A New Oat for South 
Georgia; (6) Permanent Pastures, the Es- 
tablishment of Bahia Grass From Seed. 

Factors Influencing Alabama _ Agricul- 
ture, Bul. 250, Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion, Auburn. 

How to Sell to the Government for 
Civilian Needs, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 

Pumps and Plumbing for the Farm- 
stead (118 pages), Commerce Department, 
TVA, Knoxville, Tenn. (50 cents). 


Ingredients for Joy 


i °S4COLOR and the laughter of a 

QP little child—those are the chief 
and the least tangible ingredients of 
Christmas joy, and those are what 
make up our cover for this month. 
Here in a beautiful four-color photo- 
graph by Gene Erbit, they are caught 
as a lasting record of Yuletide 
memories. 
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PtY THE caption for your October 


Wid cover, “October in the High- 
lands,” is quite appropriate as a 
title for this beautiful scene. It not 
only depicts the highlands but the 
“Highlander” as well. He is out- 
lined in the waterfalls to the right 
of the picture and is the handiwork 
of nature. F. C. Dundas, 
Cook County, Ill. 


FARMERS ARE today and al- 
ways have been the foundation or 
the first step toward national se- 
curity. To maintain a secure so- 
ciety without preceding or at least 
paralleling such security with farm 
security is indeed as absurd as com- 
mencing to build a 20-story building 
with the twentieth story first. It 
simply isn’t done. A. A. Holmes, 

Gonzales County, Tex. 


I GROW gourds on the fences and 
waste places of our 50-acre farm. 
They will make anywhere, even with- 
out work. I grow them all sizes and 
shapes. A novelty company wrote 
me recently, wanting 300. The great- 
est demand for the gourds is just be- 
fore Christmas. Other things I sell 
for charm strings are pine cones, 


‘sweetgum balls, popcorn, small ears 
of yellow field corn, and cotton burs. 
Mrs. Fred Atkinson, 

Lowndes County, Ga. 


I AM VERY deeply interested in 
my “war garden” and “war work.” 
I have set myself the task of helping 
with the food supply, and have a fine 
citrus grove in the very heart of the 
celebrated Indian River citrus coun- 
try. I have gardens on high ground 
and on low grounds, and flocks ot 
Black Leghorns, White Leghorns, 
Cornish game, and Italian bees. I 
am trying to do things to help, and 
also I am trying to economize and 
save, fixing and making old things 
new. Julia King, 

Brevard County, Fla. 


ONE OF OUR greatest mistakes 
today is not having our children 
learn other things besides book 
knowledge. Give them a place on 
the farm, encourage them in every 
way possible—then and there they 
will become interested. Just let them 
be partners in your work, and then 
business will grow. D. W. Green, 

Alachua County, Fla. 


Extra Cash in Southern Meals 


*S4IN TEE July issue, Director 

WM. J. Funchess of the Alabama 
Experiment Station, called attention 
to the rapid increase in the produc- 
tion of soybean meal in the Corn 
Belt and the depressing effect this 
was having on the price of cotton- 
seed and peanut meals. To meet 
this situation, Director Funchess 
urged Southern farmers to develop 
a program that would enable them 
to improve their soil, increase their 
food-and-feed supply, raise more live- 


By J. C. GRIMES 


Animal Hushandman, Alabama 
Experiment Station 


stock, and utilize more of the cot- 
tonseed and peanut meals on their 
own farms. 

If this advice is followed, thcre 
will be no slacking in the demand 
for cottonseed meal ard peanut meal, 
even though the northern markets 
for these products are completely lost. 
The fact is, there are enough ani- 
mals on Southern farms now to con- 
sume more meal than is produced. 
The thousands of tons of mixed feeds 
sold in the South each year are proof 
that we have no feed surplus. 

The last census shows in the ten 
leading cotton- and peanut-growing 
states— 


Dairy cows 5,000,000 
Beef cows ® 12,000,000 
Horses and mules..... 4,500,000 
Hogs sisseaaer 10,500,000 
Sheep 11,500,000 
MORERROIS 5 555siticcsine 93,000,000 


If each dairy cow got 144 pounds 
of meal daily and each beef cow 1 
pound daily during a 120-day win- 
tering period, there would be no meal 
left for all the other livestock. 





Experiments have shown that cot- 
tonseed and peanut meals have about 
the same feeding value, pound for 
pound, for most classes of livestock. 
One or two pounds per head of e?t'- 
er can be fed to horses or mules daily 
with good results. One pound of 
meal will rep!ace two pounds of corn 
or oats in the horse or mule ration. 

For beef or dairy cattle, one pound 
of meal will give best returns when 
fed with three or four pounds of 
grain such as corn or oats, and plen- 
ty of hay and pasture. 

As much as 50 per cent of the 
hog’s ration may be peanut meal but 
no more than 9 per cent should be 
cottonseed meal. Cottonseed meal 
contains gossypol, which is injurious 
to hogs when fed in large amounts. 

Sheep do well on two parts corn 
to one part meal, though it is usually 
unnecessary to feed concentrates to 


. sheep except for a short winter 


period. They need pasture grasses 
and hay more than they need grain. 

Cottonseed meal and peanut meal 
may be used successfully in rations 
for chickens if properly combined 
with other feeds. 


If all the cottonseed meal and pea- 
nut meal were fed in the South where 
they are produced, it would increase 
livestock returns millions of dollars 
annually. The total value to the South 
of plant food alone, which might be 
saved through the feeding of all the 
meal now being produced, would 
amount to $20,000,000 annually. At 
present fertilizer prices, each ton of 
cottonseed or peanut meal contains 
$17.75 worth of phosphorus, potash, 
and nitrogen. When the meal is fed 
and the manure saved, 54 per cent 
of this value is recovered. 
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Examine this 934-lb. wonder! , 
Light, compact, yet it has a 
standard keyboard 
(capitals and small letters). 








full-size 








Carrying case and instructions 
included. Price $39.75. Easy 
terms if desired. 












If you are not located near our store, 
write for the name of the nearest agency. 


L. C. SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS, INC. 


1921 FIFTH AVENUE, NORTH 
Birmingham, Ala. Telephone 4-7681 
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That’s what 
in the Broiler Business! 














\URE there’s money in the 

. broiler business or you 

’ wouldn’t be in it! But every 

penny you can make over feed 

cost and every penny you can add 

to the market price for premium 

birds is just that much MORE 
profit! 

Market poultrymen who feed 

the Larro way are profit-wise! 


Farmy-fested” iso registered tredemerk ot General Mills, ine. 


“\ EXCE 
GAINS ae 


NT WEIGHT. 
LOW cosy 


They have found that Larro 
Broiler Feed helps them get those 
extras in quick, economical weight 
gains, deep yellow pigmentation 
and plump carcasses that bring 
premium prices on the market, 
Their profit over feed cost is good 
evidence of the job it can do. 


Larro “Farm-tested” Broiler 
Feed is backed by 18 years of 
work at Larro Research Farm. 
Give it a thorough trial with your 
own broilers, fryers or roasters 
and measure its value by the re- 
sults you get! Your Larro dealer 
will be glad to tell you all about it. 


LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name) 
Division of General Mills, Inc. 
Detroit, Michigan 

















to fix your 
WATER SUPPLY TROUBLES 


When something goes wrong with your 
well, pump or water system (regardless 
of make), call in a Myers dealer. He is 
experienced in water supply problems 
and can furnish you famous Myers well 








accessories and repair 
FOR parts. There’s a My- 
DEFENSE ers dealer near you. 
dd longer Write for name and 
life to all 
farm equip- catalog. 19WS-1 
ment thru THE F. E. MYERS & 
better care. BRO. CO., 564 Church 
St., Ashland, Ohio. 











MYERS aed 


PUMPS AND WATER SYSTEMS 
FOR DEEP AND SHALLOW WELLS 














FREE. Send for NEW booklet, con- 
taining dozens of bright ideas to im- 
prove your baking. Address: Rumford 
Baking Powder, Box 5F Rumford, R. |. / 











The manufacturers’ trademark is your proteetion. 















» Large, Beautiful tubfast print pieces 3% 
pounds (26% yards) only 98c plus 
postage. Sent C.0.D. 1,200 yards 

S\ excellent thread free with order. 

Zy Thousands of satisfied customers last 
year. James Quilt Shop, Box 68, 

Dept. 10, Cotton Plant, Ark. 
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Dried Sweet Potatoes 


(From page 12) not over $300 
would be required. The life of this 
surface should be long. No objec- 
tionable odors have been noted, and 
stock has eaten without hesitation 
potato cossettes dried on asphalt. 
For each two tons of water lost, 
one ton of dried product is produced. 
Green potatoes spread on an asphalt 
priming surface on Nov. 3 at the rate 
of one pound per square foot, showed 
a per-acre water loss in 24 hours of 
11.92 tons. This would mean 5.96 
tons of dried potatoes per acre sur- 
face per day; on a more favorable 
day another lot yielded 6.75 tons. 


What about the 
Days for number of favor- 
Drying able drying days 


in the fall and the 
risk of losing the potatoes because of 
weather? Alabama weather records 
examined over a _ 16-year period 
showed the average number of days 
of each type of weather as follows: 


Rain’ Clear Partly Cloudy 
PUSS. Gia 9 12 12 
September ...... 6.4 15 10 
October 5 18 7 
November 6.3 15 6 
December 9.3 12 6 


Since drying continues at a fairly 
good rate even on cloudy or sunless 
days, especially if a little wind is 
blowing, there would be reasonable 
assurance of an adequate number of 
drying days. 


Two other ques- 


Necessary tions naturally 
Equipment arise: 
: 1. What equip- 


ment is needed to dry potatoes? 

2. How would returns from pota- 
toes compare with corn? 

Let’s take a farmer whose 5 acres 
of potatoes have produced 300 bush- 
els per acre. A drying area of one- 
fifth acre should handle this tonnage. 
A beet-type of shredder modified to 
handle sweet potatoes (costing $50- 
$75) and 18 rolls of black building 
paper (500 square feet per roll at $2 
per roll), would be the only special 
equipment needed. A 2- to 3-horse- 
power motor would be needed if 
power were not already available. 
The drying area could handle 107 
bushels per day, which could be 
shredded in 2 to 3 hours. Spread 
out on black building paper at the 
rate of two-thirds pound per square 
foot, the material will dry in 24 
hours on a clear day with fairly high 
temperature and fairly low humidity. 
The 107 bushels will yield at least a 
ton of dry product. 

On a clear day with high tempera- 
ture; low humidity, and some wind, 
the paper would dry one pound of 


Time To— 


green potatoes per square foot in 24 
hours—a total of about 1.5 tons of 
dried potatoes per day. 


The 1,500 bushels 
from the 5 acres 
should yield 14 to 
15 tons of dried 
potatoes. Ten days of good drying 
weather or 14 days of fairly good dry- 
ing weather would be enough. At 
$25 per ton this would be worth 
$350 and would have a feed value of 
490 bushels of corn. 

It would have taken 20 acres to 
make this much corn. If the 5 acres 
had been planted to corn and 25 
bushels per acre produced, the crop 
would have been worth $93.75 at 75 
cents a bushel. Of course, the labor 
required in the two crops would be 
guite different. 

Substituting sweet potatoes for 
corn is essentially the substitution of 
a high-yielding crop having a high 
labor requirement per acre for a low- 
yielding crop having a low labor re- 
quirement. In normal times the 
South must have more of the former 
if our limited acres of good land are 
to provide adequate income for our 
large rural population. 


Potatoes 
vs. Corn 


A community dry- 
Acre Plan for ing area would 
Community have certain ad- 
: - vantages. One 
shredding machine would serve 
many farmers. Eighty-eight rolls of 
building paper, enough to cover one 
acre, would cost $176; or one acre of 
asphalt priming coat would cost 
$200 to $300. On days highly favor- 
able to drying, 6 or 8 tons of dried 
material could be produced, or on less 
favorable days, 4 to 5 tons per day. 
A community unit of this size should 
dry from 400 to 800 bushels of pota- 
toes per day. 

This simplified type of drying on 
the farm or on a community basis 
has many advantages over large- 
scale artificial drying: 

1. No expensive buildings and machin- 
ery are required; 

2. No high-cost overhead for manage- 
ment, technical supervision, etc., is neces- 
sary; 

3. No fuel is needed; 

4. Growers can use their own labor; 

5. There would be the choice of days 
for the work; 

6. Isolated farmers or communities may 
provide facilities which would not other- 
wise be available; 

7. Long hauls are eliminated. 

Editor’s Note-——Other important devel- 
opments in sweet potato growing will be 
reported in coming issues, including plant- 
ing directly in the field, dried potatoes as 
a feed for dairy cows, etc., and newest 
methods in getting maximum yields. 


Check chimneys, flues, ete., for cracks, etc., that 


cause destructive fires. 
Get brooding equipment ready for early broilers. 


Clean out hedgerows, trash, and all other hibernating places for insects. 


Handle all feed to get maximum returns... 


for more cash and defense. 


Think of the families that ought to be remembered at Christmas time. 
Watch out for wood fires and stop them before they get beyond control. 
See about getting farm motion pictures for showing in your community. 
Build up your land and put back what was borrowed during lean years. 
Build and repair terraces so they may settle before the hard rains start. 
Plan to see your old kin and renew other friendships Christmas week. 
Study over all plans to increase hogs, chickens, cows, and vegetables. 

See your local AAA officials if you have lespedeza seed to sell. 

Find out about vo-ag evening classes in your neighborhood. 

Remember that 50-cent eggs can soon build a laying house. 

Pay off debts and save some money for lean years ahead. 

Check all machinery and order needed repairs at once. 

Get painting jobs completed before winter rains begin. 

Tell your wife her potato pie is the best you ever ate. 

Gather up all scrap metal to aid the defense program. 

Get a big supply of wood piled ahead for Christmas. 

Thank God Almighty that you live in America. 

Take especially good care of all machinery. 


Get all cotton under shelter. 
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FREE CALENDAR 






pit 1c 





Just send a postal card, with your name 
and address, for this beautifully illustrated 
DIXISTEEL Wall Calendar for 1942. It 
will be mailed to you postpaid with the 
compliments of the makers of DIXISTEEL 
Fence. A page for every month, with con- 
venient forms on reverse side for your 
menthly accounting. Space, too, for crop 
and egg records. 


THIS OFFER LIMITED 


Due to unusual demand for this beautiful 

calendar, this offer must be limited to the 

following states: 
Alabama 


Louisiana 


Arkansas Mississippi 

Florida North Carolina 

Georgia South Carolina 

Kentucky Tennessee 
Virginia 


The supply is limited—Write for your 
calendar promptly. 


ATLANTIC STEEL CO. 


DEPARTMENT P-18 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
AE ETRE TSE ESD TEI SELENE 


SELL IT AT A PROFIT 

Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. Turn your sur- 
plus into cash by offering it for sale 
in the 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Make your Gift 








c. 






| be this age of 

progress, it’s hard to 
realize that millions still 
endanger eye-sight with 
dim, yellow lamp light. 
You can avoid such eye-strain with the 
modern white light of Aladdin Mantle 
Lamp. Economical, too. Burns 94% air, 
only 6% oil. 50 hours of room-filling light 
on a single gallon of kerosene (coal oil!). 


Make a gift to the home or 
“chip together” to buy Aladdin 


for mother or dad. "low everybody will enjo 
it for reading, sewing. Its comfortable wae 
$ li is- unsurpassed by 


$545 
SHAOCE and 
TRIPOO Extra 


— = 


electricity for steadiness and 
quality. Don’t pass up buy- 
ing Aladdin in the hope of 
electric service some day, 
when our low-priced con- 
verter will change any 
Aladdin into a_ beautiful 
Electric Lamp in a _ jiffy. 
Take any old oil lamp to 
your Aladdin dealer for a 
liberal $1 allowance toward 
a beautiful new Aladdin. 
Folder of the new Aladdin 
Lamps and Shades gladl 
mailed FREE on request. 


Mantle Lamp Company, Chicago, Illinois 


















crease. 
crease in these four states was 318,- 


crease was 416,000. 


September over 
was 6 per cent for the nation. Ala- 
bama increased from 30,000,000 in 


cent increase. 
only state that showed a higher per 
cent increase. 


work and laws and punishment to make 
the rest of us behave, and younguns ain’t 
any different. 


If I knew everybody had to be wrong every 
time I am, the responsibility would drive 
me crazy. 


a smart girl usually managed to make the 
right man chase her. 


be honest about it. 
to marry me long before he did. 


Doing Bi ings 
g Big Thing 
(From page 9) and five are 
in the 4H club. Two daughters 
are active in home demonstration 
club work. One will serve as presi- 
dent of the local club for another year. 

As we've already intimated, the 
Stewarts are very active in commu- 
nity enterprises. Mr. Stewart is a 
steward in the Methodist church. 
He is also on the program-planning 
committee of the county and a mem- 
ber of the land-use committee. 

The Stewarts have a very attrac- 
tive home, with big, spacious rooms, 
very conveniently arranged and kept 
neat asa pin. Electricity in the home 
has brought electric refrigerator, 
irons, radio, water pump, and other 
conveniences. A_ septic tank, and 
modern conveniences in the kitchen 
and bathrooms provide other com- 
forts. Among the conveniences pro- 
vided for tenant families on the 
Stewart farm are screened houses 
and sanitary outdoor toilets. 

Yes, the Stewarts are a big family 
doing things in a big way. They are | 
the kind of family that is helping | 
America to keep strong mentally, | 
physically, and spiritually, and lead-| 
ing the way toward a diversified, | 
more profitable, and_live-at-home 
Southern agriculture. 





Alabama Ranks High 


POYDATA from the Agricultural 
av Marketing Service, according to 
Extension Poultryman J. E. Ivey, 
shows that Alabama had 10 per cent 
more hens in September, 1941, than 
in September, 1940. Only four states — 
Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, and 
Nevada—had a higher per cent in- 
In fact, the combined in- 


000 hens, while in Alabama the in- 


The. increase in egg production in 
September, 1940, 


1940 to 37,000,000 in 1941, a 23 per 

Rhode Island was the 
D. F. King. 

Aunt Het Says — 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1941, by Publishers Syndicate) 


I didn’t raise my younguns soft. It takes 
I don’t want everybody to agree with me. 
Girls in my time didn’t chase men, but 


I made Pa do a lot o’ courtin’ but I’ll 
I knew he was goin’ 


The Progressive Farmer, December 1941 
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“SUPER QUALITY 


PAW Ai he 


Maintains Steady 






a 
Production 
Thousands of Southeastern Poultry raisers 
know from experience that SUPER 


QUALITY LAYING MASH maintains 
steady production over long periods, when 
fed with grains. They get full egg baskets, 
keep their feed costs and mortality down 
and profits up -by relying on this proved 
producer year after year. You can, too. 


Supplies Egg Making Nutrients 


Because it supplies the essential proteins, minerals, vitae 
mins and other egg-making and body-sustaining nutri- 
ents, SUPER QUALITY LAYING MASH balances grains 


to form an economical ration for high producing layers. 


BY MAIL! 


“! have been using your Super 
Quality Laying Mash for two years 


and find it to be O.K. in every 
way. It keeps egg production up 
the year through.”’ 

0. B. Lambert, Grantville, Ga. 


“Have been using your feeds for 
mony years and have never used 
a better feed nor had as good re- 
sults from other feeds. Anyone 
using Standard Feeds of any kind 
will get more than his meney’s 
worth.”’ E. V. Davis, 

Perry, Ga. 


“t think your feed is as good as 
any made although it does not cost 
nearly as much as some. 1 sold 
my hens about six weeks ago as 1 
needed the house to put my pullets 
in. § only kept eight hens and 
some days | get eight eggs, but 
most days I get six or seven. 1 


think that itself speaks for the 
teed.” Mrs. L. A. Dillard, 
Charleston, Tenn, 





SUPER QUALITY 


STANDARD MILLING CO., 
6-K Fairlie St., Atlanta, Ga. 
GENTLEMEN: 


Name 


Please send me your current 
Mill Price List and free copy of valuable book- 
let “Increasing Egg Production and Profits. 


Amply included in its formula are such time-tested in- 
gredients as Buttermilk, Yeast, Whey, Cod-Liver Oil, 
and Alfalfa Leaf Meal. 
“trace elemerts” are also present. 


Manganese and other important 


Save 50c to $1.00 a Bag! 


Our cash sales policy and small profit margin enable you 
to save from 50c to $1.00 a bag under the usual prices of 
feeds of comparable quality. 
TY LAYING MASH may be obtained in colorful dress 
goods bags at no extra cost to you! 


Write for Booklet and Price List 


Mail the coupon below, or a postcard, for our current Mill 
Price List and copy of valuable free booklet, “Increasing 
Egg Production and Profits.” Write us today. a 


STANDARD MILLING CO. 
6-K Fairlie St., Atlanta, Georgia 


In addition SUPER QUALI- 


POULTRY MASHES 


This booklet offers prac- 
tical advice to poultry 
raisers. Write for your 
free copy today. 












State 


R.F.D. 











; Post Office 








HUBBARD’S 


NEW HAMPSHIRES 


Every chick our 
own strain 


se ro 
ee 





This year buy Balanced Breed- 
ing. Hubbard chicks are big-bodied, 
strong, officially Pullorum clean. 
They live, grow fast, lay well. 30- 
day Guarantee. Sexed and Rock 
Cross chicks are available. 


Hubbard Farms 

















Box C15, WALPOLE, N.H. 








@ Get the Habit—read the advertisements and 
keep up with the latest developments. The ad- 
vertisements in this issue offer the latest in their 
respective lines. Read them regularly. 









“BRED TO 
GROW” 










FOR PROFITABLE 
BROILER RAISING 


Hall’s Barred Halleross—the favorite 
with broiler raisers for years—BRED 
for LIVEABILITY, VIGOR, and 
RAPIDITY OF GROWTH—will de- 
velop into HEAVY-MEATED, PROF- 
ITABLE BROILERS. 
All chicks from Pullorum Free 
Stock by official State agglu- 








‘PRODUCE 
RESULTS’ 
361-POINT HEN Sow) 
GEORGIA TEST (om 
Scuth’s. outstanding breeding farm. We had x 
the first heavy breed pen to win Georgia Test 
3683.15 points, a year ago. We bettered this 
1 with 3695.70 points in the Georgia Test ! 
that just closed. Our hen (on this ad) is the highest 
record heavy breed hen to date for Georgia Contest. Also 
Rock-Red Cross and straight Red Broiler Chicks. No 
Pullorum. Catalogue free. Reasonable prices. 
Hatching Eggs, Chicks, Breeding Stock. 
H. J. HARDIN, Box 50, CULLODEN, GA. 






‘ 










tination test, shipped prepaid 

guaranteed 100 % live 
Gotiverz. Order Yours Today. 
HALL BROS. HATCHERY, ING. 
Box 10, Wallingford, Conn. 






















6 >» Tells how Nichol's strains, improved with over 
2] 900 R. O. P. and pedigreed males for 1942, will 
J give better growth, greater livability, MO 
PROFITS. U. S. Ill. Pullorum tested. 
season. EARLY ORDER BARGAIN on Baby 
Chicks, sexed or started. Postal brings big 
—¥ EE bo 





ok and low 1942 prices. 











BLUE RIBBON CHICKS 


Thousands hatched weekly. 
The finest we have ever pro- 
duced — write postcard for 
free descriptive circular and 
prices. 

BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY 
210 Forsyth St., S. W., : Atlanta, Ga. 








FR ress—- 
NICHOL’S POULTRY FARM, Box 33, MONMOUTH, It. 





ATZ’ BLUE MOUND CHICKS 


23 Years of progressive Chick production, 
Big English strain Wh. Leghorns — An- 
conas — Blue Andalusians —- Minorcas, 10 
leading heavy breeds including Rocks — 
Silver Laced and Wh. Wyandottes — Wh, 
Giants Orpingtons Australorps, ete, 
Discount Coupen for early customers. Write, 











ATZ’ HATCHERY, Dept. 115, MILLTOWN, IND. 
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GA.-ALA.-FLA. EDITION ¢¢ 


10c a word 


Circulation 201,424 








$10 per inch 


Mississippi-Arkansas-Louisiana Edition—10c a word, $10.00 per inch; circulation 197,237. 
Carolinas-Virginia Edition—13c a word, $13.00 per inch; circulation 234,585. 


Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell”’ 


MAIL ADS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 





ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
4S5caword $45 per inch 


Circulation 992,015 





Kentucky-Tennessee Edition—9c a word, $9.00 per inch; circulation 161,140. 
Texas Edition—i0c a word, $10.00 per inch; circulation 197,629. 





! 
7 89 191! 1213 
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Alabama 


296 acres, cultivation 100, pasture and woods 196, 
creek bottoms and ridges, best crops corn, cotton, hay, 
trucking, etc. 3 good houses, 3 barns, 1 large dairy 
barn, 70 head cattle, bus to school. 14% miles church, 
P.O. On RR and good highway. $25 acre, cash. J. 
R. Sullivan, Altoona, Alabama. 








5-room farm home, 4 fireplaces, chimneys; 4 outside 
service buildings including barn. On 50 acres pine 
Jand, 1 in cultivation. Good wire fence enclosure. —2 
miles Brewton, Ala. Electricity available, ,000. E, 
M. Blacksher, P. O. Box 422, Brewton, Ala. 











600 Acres, 230 culitvated; timber, pasture. Sandy, 
loam soil. Old home prominent family. Vlenty water; 
best crops: corn, cotton, wheat, oats. 10-room house, 
2 tenant houses, 4 barns. Church, school, 2 miles, $20 
acre. Jno. M. Battle, Ashby, Alabama. 





350 Acres, cattle, hog farm, fenced, water every 40 

acres. Excellent stock market and trucking 8 to 20 
miles. Good Hunting. Hay fields, large barn, 7-room 
house. Electricity. $5,400. Berta Summers, Route 4, 
Opelika, Alabama. 
1,895 Acres, Hurtsboro, 600 cultivated, 600 pasture. 
Clay, sandy soil; crops: Cotton, Corn, Peanuts, Pota- 
toes. 22 Negro cabins, 4-room house, ceiled, screened, 
$8 acre. $8,000 cash, balance 14 years, government loan, 
8. M. Wellborn, Columbus, Georgia. 





Georgia 


212 Acres—'-room house, electricity, paved highway; 
$3,750 cash. Rhodes Realty, Forsyth, Georgia. 





1,000 Acres on Highway Number One, Emanuel Coun- 
ty. Miss Mina Youmans, Stillmore, Georgia. 





Louisiana 


See The Highlands of Louisiana where land can be 
bought on terms like rent Descriptive book sent upon 
request. Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation, 876 R. A. 
Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Texas 


Southeast Texas — Choice Unimproved Cutover Lands 
in Hardin, Jasper, Orange, Tyler, Newton, Sabine, and 
San Augustine Counties, in the diversified farming belt 
where crop failures are unknown. Join the Back-to-the- 
farm movement and live at home. _ For prices, terms, 
location, ete., write H. M. Richter, Petroleum Building, 
Houston, Texas. : 


GETABLE PLA 


Vegetable Plants 
Cabbage and Collard Plants-—-Now ready. All lead- 
“ varieties $1.00 per 1,000. Marglobe Tomato Plants, 
$1.50 per 1,000. Write for prices on large quantities. 
P. . Fulwood, Tifton, Georgia. 





J. H. Sayle, 





Sermuda Onion Plants—6,000, $3. 
Cotulla, Texas. 








Free Catalogue Strawberries, Boysenberries, Young- 
herries, Fruits, Kudzu. Shelby Plant Farms, Memphis, 
Tennessee, 











Thornless Boysenberry Plants—100, $6.00; 50, $3.50; 
25, $2.00 








12, $1. LaRue Nursery, McAlester, Okla. 
Strawberries 

Strawberries — State inspected, new ground grown: 

Yellows-free strain Blakemore, Klondyke, Missionary, 





Dunlap, Aroma, Dorsett — 100, 70c; 0, $1.00: Heo, 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 10,000, $20.00. Premier, Fairfax, 
Morgan, Catskill, Klonmore, Fairmore, Daybreak—100, 

1,25: & 453 1,000, $2.75; 0 








R0c; 250, sonny < P 

Gem Everbearing—100, § s, 250, a f — 5e 
1.000, $5.00. Boysenberries, Youngberries —- 10, $1.00; 
25, $1.75; 100, $6.00. Shelby Plant Farms, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 





Strawberry Plants — Certified Blakemore, Klonmore, 
Klondyke, Fairmore, Townking, Morgan-—large, healthy, 
well rooted, moss packed. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Prepaid—-250, $1.00; 500, $1.50. Express Collect—1,000, 
$2.00; 5,000, $9.00; 10,000, $17.50. Romines Plant 
Farm, Dayton, Tennessee. 








Strawberry Plants — Improved Klondyke, Missionary, 
Blakemore-—-$1.75 thousand, 500, $1.00. Large, thrifty 
plants. Prompt delivery. Macon Cawthon, Alma, Ark, 





Rayner’s Strawberry Plants—-Famous for high quality, 
low price. Send for new Free Illustrated Berry Book. 
Rayner Brothers, 32 Berry St., Salisbury, Maryland. 




















First Class Missionary, Yellow Free Blakemore, 
Klondyke, Aroma Strawberry Plants-—500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.50, prepaid. Cupp Plant Co., Cullman, Ala. 

















Missionary, Klonmore (B.K. 630), Klondyke and 
Yellow Free Blakemore Strawberry Plants. Write for 
prices. R. McUmber, Greenfield, Tenn. 

Missionary Strawberry Plants, $2.00 thousand; Yel- 
lowfree Blakemore and Aromas, $2.50, all prepaid. 
Hinkle Plant Farm, Cullman, Ala. 





ary and Blakemore Straw- 


First Year Certified M 
. W. B. Tucker, 


n 
berry Plants—$2.25 thousand, postpaic 
Route 4, Cullman, Alabama, 


NURSERY STOCK 


ROSES —10 FOR $1 


FREE—Climbing Paul Scarlet or Talisman, if order 
received within 10 days! 

Send only $1 for 10 EVERBLOOMING, 2-year, 
fieldgrown plants. Shipped freshly dug. GUARAN- 
TEED to reach you in planting condition. Other 
bargain offers, FREE roses described in our free 
folder—send now! Want LOADS of cut flowers? 
Then plant TYLER roses—send $1 NOW! 


TYTEX ROSE NURSERIES 


Box 532 P, Tyler, Texas. 





Fruit Trees, Berry Plants, Ornamentals. Complete 
line Fruit and Nut Trees; Blueberry, Boysenberry, 
Strawberry, Raspberry. Grape, Asparagus Plants; Flow- 
ering Shrubs, Shade Trees, Evergreens. One of Amer- 
jea’s leading Nurseries selling direct with 75 years’ ex- 
perience guarantees Satisfaction. Send for free C 
logue. Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box W121, Princess 
Anne, Maryland. 





a 





Pecan Trees—Government inspected budded, guaran- 
teed true to name. Many find it easy to pay taxes with 
a few pecan trees planted in yard for shade. Row crops 
ean also be planted in young orchard, making tree cul- 
tivation no additional cost. Write for prices. Calvin 
Harman Pecan Nursery, Stovall, Georgia. 








NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges un'ess the advértiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions bet.veen our plant advertisers and buyers. 











FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


Now Ready: Copenhagen Market, Golden Acre, 
Ferry's Round Dutch, Stein’s Early Flat Duteh, 
Charleston Wakefield, Early Jersey Wakefield. 
Postpaid—200, 50c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, 
Express Collect, $1.00 per thousand. 


If interested in quantity prices, write 


VICKERS PLANT FARMS 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 
Cabbage Plants. All varieties by mail prepaid—300, 

65c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. Price by Express—$1.00 
per thousand. All varieties of Onion Plants now ready. 
Mail prepaid—500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00. By Express alf 
charges prepaid, crate of 6,000 for $5.90. Valdosta 
Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants —75e thousand: Round 
Dutch, Copenhagen, Marion Market, Charleston and 
Early Jersey. White Bermuda Onion Plants, $1.00 
thousand. Satisfaction guaranteed. Wholesale Plant 
Company, Quitman, Georgia. 





Cabbage Plants—Copenhagen Market, Ferry’s Round 
Dutch, Wakefield—grown from seeds free from ‘‘black 
rot’’ (Bacterium campestre). Write or wire for de- 
livered prices »y express or truck. J. P. Councill Com- 
pany, Franklin, Virginia. 





Winter Heading Frostproof Cabbage Plants. All 
best varieties. (C.0.D.—500, 60c; 1,000, 90c. Crystal 
White Wax. Bermuda Onions—20c hundred. Cabbage, 
5,000 lots, 75e thovsand. L. P. Legg, Ashburn, Ga. 








Cabbage, Onions and Collard Plants—500, 50c¢; 1,000, 
° 900 lots, 75e per thousand. Prompt shipment. 
lant. Co., Valdosta, Georgia. 





















Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield frostproof Cab- 
bage—500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00, delivered. R. Chanclor, 
Pitts, Georgia. 





Plant Your Home Now — 42 Plants for $6.50. 12 
Azalea Formosa; 3 each of the following: Luvicum, 
Japonica, Eleagnus, Camellia Japonica, Cunninghamia, 
Arbovitae, Lilacs, Cedrus Deodara, Douglas Fir, 12- 18- 
inch. Dunn Evergreen Nursery, Dunn, N. 

Plant an Orchard this Fall Sure! Raise Fruit for 
Home and Market. We offer complete line of depend- 
able Nursery Stock, Catalogue and Planting Guide 
Free. Cumberland Valley Nurseries, Inc., McMinn- 
ville, Tennessee. 





We sell on the Installment Plan, Best Varieties Peach 
and Apple Trees, low as 5c; Grapevines, 3c; Shrubs, 10c¢; 
Evergreens, 25c. Seeds and_ Plants. Catalog Free. 
Benton County Nursery, Box 509, Rogers, Ark. 
ell Fruit Trees--Farmers and others wanted to sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- 
nent Job. Ask for particulars. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 
25, Concord, Georgia. 











Camellia Japonicas—Four plants, 1-year, for $2.25, 
postpaid. Also write us for free catalog of fruits and 
ornamental plants. Fruitland Nurseries, Box 910-C, 
Augusta, Georgia. 





Native Texas Flowering, Ornamental Shrubs. Hardy, 
attractive. Superior varieties of Fruit Trees. Free 
catalogue of complete information. Ramsey’s Nursery, 
Austin, Texas. 


PRCAN TREP S- 
Vigorous budded trees from the South’s pioneer 


growers. Free 1942 Planter’s Guide, in colors, show- 
ing pecans, fruits and ornamentals. 


WIGHT NURSERIES, Box P, Cairo, Georgia 





Peach Trees. Grape Vines—Leading varieties, $55.00 
thousand, $6.00 hundred. Plum, Apricot, Apple, 2¢ 
higher. Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, Georgia. 

Grape Vines — Muscadine (Scuppernong Type) — 33 
varieties, including latest from Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion, Write for catalog. Scott’s Vineyard, Concord, Ga. 








Thin-shell Black Walnuts—Rapid growe s, beautiful 
v Pasi racked. 





shades; bear 2nd year. Nuts large, easily 
Catalog free. Corsicana Nursery, Corsicana, Te 






Pink Dogwood, Doubleflowering Peaches. ~ Write for 
pictures and prices. Naugher Nursery, Chase, Ala. 


Nursery Stock 
ROSES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS! 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE! 
plant that you buy from this ad is GUARAN- 





Every 

TEED TO LIVE and leaf out or WE REPLACE 
FREE All you have to do to get this guarantee to 
live is to send your order before October 20th and 


notify us by June 1, 1942 of any plants that fail to 
live and leaf out. Lowest Prices—Finest Stock. You 
take no risk at all. We not only guarantee every 
plant to live but we also 

GUARANTEE COMPLETE SATISFACTION 

OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 
SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY! 

2-YEAR OLD FIELD GROWN ROSES—Red, Pink, 
Shell, White Radiance, Ami Quinard, Briarcliff, 
Betty Uprichard, Chas. K. Douglas, Cuba, Caledonia, 
Dainty Bess, Etoile de France, E. G. Hill, Druschki, 
Hladley, J. L. Mock, Victoria, Lady Hillingdon, 
Luxembourg, Margaret McGredy, Mrs. Charles Bell, 
Mrs. E. P. Thom, Padre, Pres. Hoover, Paul Neyron, 
Pink Pearl, Roslyn, Sunburst, Sensation, Talisman. 
BABY ROSES (Polyanthas)—Lafayette, Ellen Poul- 
son, Cecile Brunner, Golden Salmon, Ideal. CLIMB- 
ING ROSES — Talisman, Pres. Hoover, Paut's 
Scarlet, American Beauty. ALL 2-YEAR, FIELD- 
GROWN ROSE BUSHES Each 19¢ 

FLOWERING SHRUBS—Spirea Van Houttei, Spirea 
Billardi, Spirea Arguta, Althea (red, white, purple), 
Bush Honeysuckle (red, white, pink), Red Bud, 
Golden Bell, Forsythia, Red Ozier Dogwood, Silky 
Dogwood, Pink Deutzia, White Deutzia, Tamarix, 
Weigela, Hardy Hibiscus, Spirea Rosea, White 
Flowering Dogwood, Vitex, Sweet Sumac, Heaven 
Tree. PRICES ON ALL FLOWERING SHRUBS— 
2 to 3 ft. size, each 19c; 3 to 4 ft. size, each 30c. 

EENS — Euonymous Japonica, Abelia, Nan- 

dina, Waxleaf Ligustrum, Arizona Cypress, Italian 
Cypress, Pyramidal Arborvitae, Golden Arborvitae, 
Sieboldi Arborvitae, Lodense Privet, Santolina, Rose 
Marie. PRICES ON EVERGREENS—Strong 2- 
year Field Grown Plants Each 29¢ 

AMOOR RIVER PRIVET HEDGE PLANTS— 
PRICES—2 to 3 ft. siz 10 for 70c 

5 for $1.60; 50 for $3.20; 100 for $5.50. 

PEACH TREES—Elberta, Arp Beauty, Early Elberta, 

te Elberta, E. Wheeler, Georgia, Slappy, Mamie 
Ross. Indian Cling, Chinese Cling, Red Bird. 
PRICES-——2 to 3 ft. size Each 17¢ 

3 to 4 ft., 20c; 4 to 5 ft., 28c; 5 to 6 ft., 39c. 

Bearing size < Reha aie 

PLUM TREES — Opata, Burbank, Black Beauty, 
bruce, America, Wickson, Niona, Abundance, Six 

’ Gold, Blue Damson, 
p 3 ft. size Each 18¢ 

































PEAR TRE Kieffer, Garber, Bartlett, Pineapple, 
Koonce, y Harvest, Sugar. *-RICES—2 to 3 
ft. size, 2§ 3 to 4 ft., 39c; 4 to 5 ft., 59¢ 
APPLE and APRICOT TREES—Same prices as plum. 
GRAPES — Carmen, Concord, Niagara, Ellen Scott, 
Catawba, Campbell's Early, White Bell — Streng, 
field grown vines. Price Each 15c. 
FIGS—Magnolia, Brown Turkey, Ischia Each 18e, 
WE PAY ALL THE POSTAGE! 
Remember, satisfaction is guaranteed or your money 
back. Send your order now so that it will reach us 
before December 20th and get plants that are GUAR- 
ANTEED TO LIVE. State when you want your 
order shipped, now or later. 
RUSH YOUR ORDER TODAY! 


NAUGHTON FARMS, INC. 
Dept. 7-P, Waxahachie, Texas, 
One of World’s Largest Mail Order Nurseries! 





Rosebushes—Wholesale-Retail—-Government inspected, 
Seventy selected varieties, illustrated folder in colors, 
culture suggestions, Write Story Rose Fields, Tyler, 
exas. 





Early bearing Papershell Pecan and Fruit Trees, 
Tserries, ete. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton, Mississippi. 





Rose Bushes-—World’s Best—Hints on Care and Cul- 
ture. Free illustrated catalog. McClung Bros. Rose 
Nursery, Tyler, Texas. 





Peach Trees 5c; 200 acres growing trees; Plants, 
Send catalog; Salesman wanted. Baker Nurseries, Hig- 


ginson, Arkansas. 
Bulbs 


Gladiolus Bulbs —- Rainbow Mixture, all colors, best 
varieties, Large blooming size bulbs, $1.00 per 100, 
postpaid, George Owen, Box 1841, Birmingham, Ala. 





PASTURE GRASSES AND 
CLOVER SEEDS— 


Dallis (Domestic and Imported), Carpet, 
Rye or Winter Grass, also White Dutch, 
Persian (alone or in mixtures), Black Medic, 
Alfalfa, California Hulled and Early Giant 
Unhulled Bur Clover, Melilotus Indica, 
Common, Hungarian, Hairy Vetch. Also 
Mixed Peas and Vetches, Winter Peas. 


Write for prices. Fall Catalog Free! 


REUTER SEED CO., INC. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Sunny South Field Seeds—Lespedeza seed, all va- 
rieties. Also Soybeans. Recleaned to comply with your 
own state seed laws. Farmers Implement & Seed Co., 
Halls, Tennessee. Since 


Corn 
Free Southern Corn Bulletin describes special Funk’s 
“G’’ Hybrids produced in and proved for Cotton Belt. 
Station tests, Proving Plots, farmers results prove 15 to 
40% yield increase. Write Funk Bros., Box X, Bloom 
ington, I)linois. 








Cotton 
MORE DOLLARS PER ACRE 
Growing Long Staple 


SEA ISLAND COTTON 


Land planted in Sea Island is NOT COUNT- 
ED IN COTTON ALLOTMENT because 
staple is 1%” to 134” in length. <A non- 
perishable cash crop in big demand for 
parachutes, airplane wing fabrics, fine 
thread, etc. Price this season about 40c Ib. 
PURE SEED VITALLY NECESSARY. Ours are 
from -original SEABROOK strain obtained from 
Uv. S. Bureau of Plant Indu 144” 








. try that runs ] 
1%” staple. Commands highest prices. Our seed 





grown only in ‘‘One-Cotton’’ County and our cer- 
ifieate given with each purchase. 10 pounds plants 
acre. 
Seed’ for 2 acre C0 1bs.)s 6 sss0 csc. ac $1.2! 
Seed for Sacres. (50 Ibs.) <....% <0... 3.75 
Seed for 10 acres (100 Ibs.)?......... 6.50 


Our know origin, specially selected, seed supply 
limited. Have had to return many orders in the 
past after supply exhausted. Terms cash with 
order. F.O.B. Savannah. Write for prices on large 
lots and for bulletin telling what others have done 
and giving complete information. 


SNELSON SEED COMPANY 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA, 








Broome’s Ninety Day Prolific is making more cot- 
ton under boll-weevil condition than other varieties. 
Seed delinted, Ceresan treated, Lowest priced. Write 
for valuable information, Stone Mountain Seed Co., 
Danielsville, Georgia. 





WARNING! 


For the past two seasons we have not been 
able to supply the demand for 


SUMMEROUR’S 
HI-BRED COTTON SEED 


This season the demand for this modern, 
Ceresan treated, longer-staple improvement 
on our famous high-linting Half & Half will 
be even greater, with a smaller supply in- 
dicated. So— 

GET YOUR ORDER IN EARLY 


if you expect to plant this high-producing cotton 
in 1942. Wri 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED CO. 
BOX 21, NORCROSS, GA. 


Producers of high-linting. Profitable Cotton Seed 
for Over 30 Years. 





Heavy Fruiter 5 Three Bale Acre Cotton. Very 
prolific from ground up. Big five lock bolls. Extra 
early. Over inch staple. As much as 48% lint. Write 
for special price and free seed. Georgia Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Georgia. 








B. L. MOSS’ 
D. & P. L. No. 12 


In my opinion, the greatest strain of Delta 
Pine cotton ever developed. 40 to 42 per 
cent lint, 1 1/16-inch staple, and strongly 
disease-resistant. 

All my seed are delinted, graded, ceresan- 
treated, packed in new 100-pound cotton 
bags, and State-certified for purity and 
germination, 


Write for descriptive circular and prices. 


B. L. MOSS 


soso, MISSISSIPPI. 





n sabe Ae ae 

Grow Addison’s Early Prolific and Addison's Early 
Long Staple Cotton for better yields and more profit 
in 1942. Write for literature and prices on planting 
seed direct from breeder, W. P. Addison, Marietta, 
Georgia. 








D.P.L. 12 Certified, Delinted and Ceresan Treated, 
grown in M sippi Delta, private gin. L. G. Wales, 
Canton, Mississippi. 

WANT MORE PROFIT FROM YOUR COTTON? 

CERESAN-TREATED cotton seed gives many grow- 

ers more profit every year! Make sure your seed has 

this protection; look for the CERESAN § reat- 
ment Stamp or Tag when you buy. CERESAN re- 
duces seed rotting and sore-shin; gives better stands, 
often from less seed; reduces certain seed-borne 
diseases; generally increases yields. Recommended 
in every cotton state! Write today for free Cotton 

Pamphlet and list of breeders supplying CERESAN- 

treated seed. 


BAYER-SEMESAN COMPANY, 

















Wilmington. Del. 





Three Bales Per Acre Cotton. Early Big Boll. 40% 
1% inch lint. Get Free seed offer. Manly, Station 


C, Box 134, Atlanta, Ga. 

= Stoneville 2-B Certified Delinted and Ceresan Treat- 
ed, grown in Mississippi Delta. L. G. Wales, Canton, 
Mississippi. 








Half and Half and Summerour’s Hi Bred Cotton Seed. 
Address W. C. Crook, Luray, Tennessee. 








Grass 


Michaels Grass, $12.00 per hundred. R. P. Stegall 
Company, Marshville, N. C. 
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Kudzu 


Farmers, Cattlemen, Dairymen, Grow Kudzu. One 
planting lasts lifetime. Largely solves feed problem 
For most complete literature about kudzu and _ lowest 
prices on choice kudzu crowns. Write Kudzu Farms, 
Barne sville, Georgia. 








Lespedeza 

Lespedeza Seed, The crop is extremely short but the 
quality excellent. Early buyers will own their seed at 
lower prices than those who wait. Write for prices. 
Common, Kobe, Korean Sericea. Rk. P. Stegall Co., 
Marshville, North c arolina. 

Triple clawed scarified, tested, and guaranteed to 
meet strictest Federal and State Pure Seed Laws, Hoke 
O' Kelley, Loganville, Georgia. 





Superior Quality, Triple Cleaned Korean Lespedeza 
Seed, $6.50 per hundred. R. P. Stegall Co., Marsh- 


ville, North Carolina. 
Oats 


Fulgrains, 70e; Victorgrains, $1.2 
Shuler and Smoak, Orangeburg, Sout af 








Care olina, 





Pasture Mixtures 

To cumply with the AAA farm program use our Clover 
Tasture Mixture containing in equal amount White 
Ivutch, Persian, Red and Black Medic at $31.00 per cwt 
Also Dallis grass (domestic grown) $19.00 per cwt; 
Carpet (domestic grown) $18.00 per cwt. Write for 
prices on straight clovers. Guaranty Seed Company, 
Bunkie, Louisiana, 





Peanuts 
Carefully Selected Improved Shelled Spanish Peanut 
Seed, $12.50 hundred pounds. Book orders now. ‘‘Good 


Seed for Good Yields.’’ Glenwood Farm, Brooks, Ga. 








Tobacco 
BELL’S CERTIFIED TOBACCO SEED 


Grown from best improved strains. All seeds grown 

by me in separate fields; inspected and bagged: 

treated and tested. Each v y especially selected 
for cigarette type and heavy yields. 

LIMITED AMOUNT BELL'S IMPROVED A ee 
DOLLAR—1 ounce, $1.00; 1 pound, $12.00. 
—VIRGINIA BRIGHT LEAF STRAIN : 
~-WHITE STEM ORINOCO STRAIN 1 
—BONANZA ST 1 
—UNCERTIFIED MAMMOTH GOLD 

STRAIN 3 and YELLOW MAMMOTH 
Grown from Coker’s. 
Ounce 50c—1 Pound $6.00. 
All seed grown under rules and regulations of N. C. 
Crop Improvement Association, 


Cc. 2. BELL 
Route 1, Rocky Mount, North Carolina. 





RAIN 








The best Tobacco Seed that grow. Selected for the 
South. Direct from grower. T have the following. va- 
rieties pure as can be had: Huggins Improved, Jamaica 
Wrapper, Virginia 3right Leaf, Yellow Mammoth, 
White Stem Orinoco, Bonanza, Cash. Also Gold Dollar 
and Mammoth Gold. One year from Coker. Cleaned, 
tr ated, tested—60c ounze; $6.00 ar F. W. Hug- 
ayetteville, N. C 








r 
gins, Route 5, F 
MOSS'S NORTH ¢ CAROL INA GROWN TOBACCO 
Ss D—Gold Dollar, Bananza, Yellow Mammoth, 
Virginia Bright Leaf and other leading varieties, 
50e ounce. Moss’s 400 Best Cigarette Tobacco that 
grows, $1.00 7. $10.00 pound. Postpaid. Cash 
_ with order. W. B. MOSS, Varina, N. C. 








~~ Virg inia Bright Leaf, Yellow Mammoth, Gold Dollar, 
one year from Coker. Jamaica Wrapper. Germination 
90 to 95 per cent. Treated Seed 60¢ ounce; $6.00 pound. 
Untreated, 50c¢ ounce; $5.00 pound. S. B. Huggins, 


Route 2, Dillon, 8. GC. 
Wheat 


Sanford Wheat—The Georgia Experiment Station's 
rust proof variety, proved to be best for lower South. 
$1.75 bushel; 100 bushels, $1.60 bushel. Purple Top 
White Globe Turnip Seed, 25¢ pound or $16.00 ewt, C. 
L. Rhyne, Americus, Georgia. 








Coker’s Wheat: Coker’s Redhart, $1.50; Coker's 
Hardired, $1.75; tested, tagged. Shuler and Smoak, 
Orangeburg, South Carolina. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


Baby Chicks 
U.S. CERTIFIED WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


U.S. Approved—Pullorum Tested 
ROCKS — REDS — NEW HAMPSHIRES 





All from Foremost Bloodlines. 
Famous Quality and Livability. 


An outstanding reputation for reliability 
assures delivery of dependable 
chicks on every order. 


Send for Illustrated Folder and Price List. 


THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY 
COLLINSVILLE, ALABAMA 





U. S. Approved — Pullorum Tested Clover Valley 
Chicks $5.40 up. Produced by one of America’s oldest 
reliable hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high quality, 
fast moneymaking chicks. Play safe with your invest- 
ment — give us a trial order. All leading breeds, Get 
low prices, Free Catalog, 14-day protection and 95% 
sex uccuracy guarantees. Clover Valley Poultry Farm, 
Box 24-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 





Sell More Big Eggs—Official Egg-laying Contest 
average egg size 25.49 ounces per dozen. High hens in 
two of three contests entered. Controlled Quality Chicks 
through rigid breeding, feeding and hatching control. 
Bloodtested beyond minimum requirements. Leghorns 
from Hen breeders. Sexing done. Six breeds. Cross- 
breeds. Free Catalog. Schaffner Poultry Farm & 
Hatchery, Box P, 249 Peters St., Atlanta, aa. 

EARLY BROILER CHICKS. 
White Rocks, White Wyandottes. Reds, Barred 
Rocks, Orpingtons, Heavy Whites, Mixed, etc. Write 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERY 


Memphis, ‘Tennessee. 





Box P, 

Don’ t pass up the greatest opportunity since ‘the World 
War to make big profits out of poultry. Government 
wants you to raise more chickens for broilers and layers. 
Do your bit by keeping the brooder going. Davis chicks 
will enable you to make more profits by raising more 
chicks. Write today for catalogue, prices and early de- 
livery dates. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 16, Ramsey, 
Indiana. 





teorgia-U.S. Approved Chicks—Now ready to ship. 
Write for special prices. 
well, Georgia 


Nancy Hart Hatchery, Hart- 


Baby Chicks 
70 DIXIE CHICKS 
From 
U. S. CERTIFIED FLOCKS 
U. S. APPROVED FLOCKS 
AA, AAA and AAAA Grades. Blood ba 


for Pullorum. State Supervised. 
your County Agent for details. 


FURNISHED IN 
AS HATCHED, PULLETS, 
or COCKERELS 


White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
Rocks, White Rocks, White W yandotte Ss, 
and New H: ampshires. 


THOUSANDS HATCHING WEEKLY 
$3.50 per 100 Up. 


Write for Complete Line of Prices. 


PRIDE 





PREPAID Sets <TS—When Paid in Full. 
WILL SHIP €.0.D. 
pi Live Arrival Guaranteed. 
Replacement Guarantees Up to 3 Weeks. 


= pa ~ Tal 
DIXIE HATCHERIES 
2408 3rd Avenue, North, Birmingham, Ala. 
Be Sure! Buy Seymour High Quality Chicks if you 
want livability and quick growth in your fall broilers. 
40,000 customers annually buy Seymour Chicks This 
fall Uncle Sam wants you to raise more chicks than ever, 
so raise a lot of fall broilers. Be patriotic and make a 
lot of extra cash. Write for catalogue and _ prices. 
Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour, Indiana. 





~ Hinkle strain blended chicks are tops for both broilers 
and layers. In our strain blended chicks, you get extra 
quick growth, livability and high egg production. We 
will be able to give you reasonably quick delivery of 
all heavy broiler breeds. Can furnish Cockerels and 
Pullets. Write for prices and free catalogue. Greens- 
burg Hatchery, Box 2 Greensburg, Indiana. 








“Chicks of Distinction.’ Farly Order Sale Now. Big 
1942 Guide Book, tells how these famous chicks can 
muke more money for you, also how to care for them. 
Describes breeding back of all leading, breeds. Write 
for Free copy today, also Special prices on sexed or un- 
sexed chicks. Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, Box 18, New 
Albany, Indiana. 


FECHTEL’S FAMOUS Cc HICKS 


Won no less than 8 First Prizes and silver trophies 
and numerous 2nd, 3rd, and 4th prizes. Now we 
offer these fine chicks at “reduced | prices” for 
limited time only. Buy now and SAVE! 

U.S. Approved—Unsexed 50 100 300 
R. I. Reds, Wyandottes $4.50 $ 8.45 $2 
Barred Rocks, B Orping. 4.50 8.45 
White Rocks, Eng. Leghorns 4.50 8.45 
Super New Hampshires 5.75 11.00 
Prepaid when paid in full. On C.O.D. orders add 
25e per box mailing charge. 100% Live Arrival 
GUARANTEED. 


SOUTHERN HATCHERIES 


Jack sonville, Fla. 








_ Department A; 


Schlichtman’s Square Deal 1 Chicks, U~. ‘Ss. Appr ved 
Pullorum Tested. Per 100 Prepaid—Leghorns, 7.25 
Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Minorcas, $7. 90: 
aeprne $5.95, Pedigree sired and sexed chicks. Free 
Catalog explaining 2-week replacement guarantee, 
Se hlichtman Hatchery, Appleton City, Missouri. 





Free Chick Feeder to poultry raisers writing for 
Calnoun’s Bargain Chick Catalog. Leading breeds — 
Sexed, Nonsexed. Started Chick Blood Tested. 
Missouri Approved. Also Pedigree Sired Matings. 
Easy Purchase Plan. Low prices. Calhoun’s Poultry 
Farm, Box 114-A, Montrose, Missouri. 





U. 8. ‘Approved, Pullorum Tested, Leghorns, $5.95; 
Pullets, $10.45; Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
$6.45; Pullets, $8.30; Cockerels, $6.45; Heavy Assorted, 
Started Leghorn Pullets, 2 to 3 weeks old, $13.95. 
Collect ; Catalog Free. The White. Chickery, Schell 
City, Missouri. 


CHICKS! 











CHICKS! 


Thousands hatching weekly. The 
finest we have ever produced. Write 
now for free descriptive circular and 


prices. 


BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY 


211 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 





Heavy breeds for broilers, Leghorns for layers. Uncle 
Sam wants more poultry, so why not make extra cash 
by raising a lot of fall broilers—make extra cash by be- 
ing patriotic. Write for low chick prices and free cata- 
logue. Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, Hunting- 
burg, Indiana. 

Bush’s Moneymaking AAA Chicks; 24 breeds, Sexed 
pullets. Thousands weekly, Surplus* Cockerels $3. 
White Leghorn started pullets to 4 weeks $19.95. Cata 
log free. Bush Hatchery, 10-C, Clinton, Missouri. 














Chicks Popular Breeds, best grades $3.00 hundred 
lower now than last year. Winter Hatches — Assorted 
males, 3c up; 4 wk. pullets, 15¢ up Catalog Free. 
Famous Poultry Farms, Dept. 5- 104, Bethany. Mo. 


HERE'S A - CHICK BUY!! 
All kinds——purebreds, hybrids, or the new, sensa- 
tional feather-links at thumping low prices. Sexed 
or not sexed. Rare kinds, like Cornish, Brahmas, 
etc. 100% safe delivery everywhere. Catalog Free. 
STANDARD HATCHERIES 
Box 2115-N, Terre Haute, Ind. 





Vigorous, Pullorum Tested Reds, Buffs, White, 
Barred Rocks, Hampshires, White, Columbian, Silver- 
lace Wyandottes—100, $7.95 delivered. Assorted, $6.95. 
Muscle Shoals Hatchery, Florence, Ala. 





Chicks on a 30 Days Trial Guarantee. All varieties. 
Missouri Approved. Blood Tested. Easy Buying Plan. 
Low Prices. Chick Manual _ Free. Missouri State 
Hatchery, Box 1226, Butler, _ Missouri. 


“Squaredeal Chicks, Hardy, ‘vigorous, Ozark- bred, "20 
breeds sexed pullets. Started White Leghorn pullets to 
4 weeks $18.95. Surplus cockerels $3.85. Squaredeal 
Hatchery, 10-C, Springfield, Mo. 





h_ Strain White Leg- 
Wyandottes, and 


Atz’ Blue Mound Chicks—En, 
R ds, 
Write Atz’ Hatchery, 


horns, Barred and White 
high producing Blue Andalusia 
Dept. 15, Milltown, Indiana. 


Baby Chicks 
GO L.GN EA. 2s 
World’s Largest Chick Producer 


Poe sh 


Low Prices Again for 1942 
U. S. APPROVED 


For 12 consecutive years, more people have raised 
Colonial Chicks than any others. Many people chose 
COLONIAL LAYERS for PROFIT COLONIAL 
PRICES for VALUE—COLONIAL SERVICE for 
RELIABILITY. The reasons are important to every 
chick buyer, See for yourself. It takes only a 
Leading breeds. Sexed or as 
hatched. Hybrids also. Hatches daily. Write for 
COLONIAL’S CUT PRICE CHICK OFFER, FREE 
CATALOG and BALANCED INCOME PLAN, 


penny posteard. 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
Box 680, Pleasant Hill, Missouri or 
Box 680, Cullman, Ala. 


Our ¢ ‘hicks Now Insured against death loss for 30 days. 
Trapnest. Pedigree and Contest winning blood. New, 
popular kinds. $1.00 to bie 00 discount Now. Heavy 
Broiler Males Te up. Leghorn pullets 17¢ up 
Catalog Free. Imperial Fru tcliel?: Dept. 7-104, Ottumwa, 
Towa. 





Largest Production Sexed Pullets and Males and 
R.O.P. Sired Chicks in Southwest. Prices no higher 
than for common chicks. R.O.P. Sires out of 282-312 
egg hens. Catalog Free. Dixie Poultry Farm, Box 





106-A, Brenham, Texas. 
Australorps 
Importers—-Official World Champion 353-361-364 Egg 
Black Australorp Hens. Educational Catalog shows 


Customers’ Profits. Osborne's USROP Breeding Farm, 
Box 51, Holland, Michig an. 


Awetra-Wkkiws 
MAKE MORE MONEY 


Austra-whites are money makers. They are 
easy to raise. Cockerels will make 2 pound 
broilers in 7 weeks. Pullets will lay when 
4% months old. Vigorous. Resistant to 
disease. They are the chicken you have 
dreamed about. Hens weigh 6% pounds. 
Double Eggbred. 


BUY DIRECT 


Why buy from a dealer? Buy direct from 
my hatchery. I have bred Austra-whites 
and hatched them for 12 years. I was first 
to produce and sell this hybrid chicken. I 
have specialized in Austra-whites and I 
can give you the best. 


HIGH EGG RECORDS 


High Record Male birds direct ‘from im- 
porters have been used to produce my 
PERFECTION mating. Only the toughest 
individuals are mated with high record 
hens. That is why my stock have vigor and 
vitality. I haven't room to tell you every- 
thing here. My catalogue has pictures and 
full information. I will send it to you if 
you will write me. 


Write G. G. PARKIN 
PARKIN HATCHERY 


Box 1020, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 








Anconas 


For More Defense Eggs! ‘‘Buy World's Greatest 
Officially Economical Egg Producers,’’ Educational 
catalog. Reasonable prices. TPost’s Farm, Ontario- 
ville, Illinois. 


‘ ie 


White, Buff, White Laced Red, 
Martin’s Cornish _Farm, Rotan, Texas. 


Dark Cockerels. 





Games 


Blue Traveler and Red Pyle Game Stags, three to 
five pounds, Three Dollars each; Pullets, Two Dollars, 
or Six Dollars for Trio, crated, buyer pays express. 
Marsh G. Holleman, Route 2, Fort Payne, 4 Ala. 





Jersey Giants 


Parkin New Jersey White Giants, Healthy, husky, 
heavy Winter layers. World’s largest chickens. Sweep- 
ing country in popularity and profits. Wonderful ceal 
for you if you are first to demonstrate these famous 
chickens in your community. Write today. Box 1040, 
Parkin Hatchery, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 





Leghorns 
WHITE LEGHORNS 


2-315 Pedigreed, Sired Pullets 
elie Pee ois ce canneser ase $12.00 per 100 
PoE ETS GR aE en MN ee ee ore 3.00 per 100 

Free Catalog. 


RICE LEGHORN FARM 
_ Box 3-L, | Green Ridge, Missouri. 


Big Barron English White Leghorns- ary “Chicks, 
$7.50; pullets, $13.95; cockerels, $3.90, prepaid. Two 
weeks pullets, $18.00; four weeks, $25.00, collect. Pedi- 
gree sired. Money back guarantee. Heiman’s Hatchery, 
Deepwater, Missouri. 





Extra Large, Lopped-Comb English Leghorns. Im- 
porters direct from England. Get our Free catalog tell- 
ing about these Big 5-6% Pound Leghorns that lay like 
egg machines. Superior Hatchery, Box 2110-N, Windsor, 
Missouri. 


ATTENTION BROILER RAISERS—If you are rais- 
ing Broilers and can give your needs now, we 
will be able to give you quantity discount vriee on 
your weekly shipment of LEMMEN’S LARGE LEG 
HORN cockerels, Prepaid and 100% live arrival 
guarantee. LEMMEN LEGHORN FARM, Box 
304 K, | Holland, _Michigan. 











Triple Guaranteed Large White Destine Hanson's 
300-Egg Trapnested, Pedigreed Foundation Stock. Ap- 
proved AAA Pullets, $12.95, postpaid. Free Catalog. 
Ortner Farms, Clinton, Mo. 
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Minorcas 


Special Discount on America’s finest, largest Buff 
Minorea Chicks for 1942 if ordered this month. Ed, 
Schmidt, Thornton, Indiana. 


Rhode Island Reds 
Exceptionally Fine Rhode Island Red Cockerels from 
Record of Performance stock. Mrs. Asa Watson, Strong, 
Mississippi. 


Hybrids 


Originators Supe ame X"’ Hybrids. World’s fastest 
growing chickens ‘ree catalog tells about these Hybrid 
pullets and = cockerels th mature 3-6 weeks earlier. 
Also, 10 varieties of hi s purebreed chick#, Superior 
Hatchery, Box 2610 Ne Windsor, Missouri. 



















t variety. Have greater vigor. 
. Pullets lay at 4% months, 

» first in your neighborhood 
> for free picture. G. G. Parkin, 
Sox 1030, Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Turkeys 

Turkey World—TIllustrated monthly magazine devoted 
entitely to commercial turkey growing. Tells how others 
make big profits. One year $1.00; five months trial 50c. 
Turkey World, De sk 216, Mount Morris, Il. 











Oakdale’s Ebony Bi lore 1d Silver Narragansetts, bred 
for broad breasts ts maturity. Breeding and 
exhibition stock. Sikinee Farm, Kensington, Minne- 
sota. 


Purebred Narragansetts Hens and Toms unrelated. 
Priced reasonably. ates Shelley Riherd, Park City, 
KKentucky. 


Purebred Narragansette Turkeys, twenty-five cents per 
pound. M. S. Pearson, Beatrice, Alabama. 





Broadbreasted Bronze Turkeys and Young Blue Pea 
fowl. Lee's Turkey Farm, Red Oak, Ga. 





Poultry Equipment 
Used Poultry Equipment nearly new, Jamesway In- 
cubator, Busse Laying Batteries. Half off cost. Write 


for list. Horseshoe Bend Farm, Glenwood, Georgia. 





Thousands of satisfied horse owners have used Savoss— 
for over 40 years an effective counter-irritant for lame- 


ness Now sold it a new low price. Hlumane; many 
avoided * " satisfaction or money*back. If you 
have a lam are (or cow) don’t wait, write today for 





ld 

Free 48-page Guidance Book and letters of convincing 
proof of socom eee ote. Troy Chemical Co., 120 
Montgomery St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


- Berkshires 


serkshires—Big Registered Boars, Gilts, Fall 
Pigs _Mapte hurst South Boston, Va. 














Duroc- Jerseys 
Registered Durocs—Boars, Gilts, Pigs by son of ‘‘All 
Cherry King. _P. BS Herod, Kathleen, Georgia, 






Reason tbly 





( 






priced. Huie eye ollege FP Rcie. 
Durocs—Bred Gilts, Weaned Pigs. . Fisher Brothers, 
Sharon, | Tennessee. 


"Essex 
Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 





Registered Essex. 





Guinea Hogs 
; Guinea Hog Pigs. Grace Hall, Larkinsville, Ala- 
yama, 





Hampshires 
Thirty Boars ready for service. Ninety Bred Gilts 
farrowing February-March. These Weil bred registered 
Hampshires will return results. Weil’s Stock Farms, 
Goldsboro, N.C. 


Ten Registered Spring Hampshire Boars for sale. 
Saluda Farms, Ware Shoals, South Carolina, 


@Lie 


O. I. C. Hogs on Time. Tigs no relation. Pedigreed, 
Originators. L. B. Silver Co., Box 58, Salem, Ohio. 











” (Pedigree Bred Gilts, Fouss Boars, Digs; unrelated. 
a & Marsh, Collinsville, Ala 








Poland- Chiees 
DEMAND FOR HOGS MUCH BETTER 


Good breeding stock will pay much larger 
dividends. You are being offered pigs from 
Messenger’s Flash, New Style, Model Ann’s 
Pure Gold, prize winning boars from corn 
belt. We offer eight weeks old pigs from 
best sows in the breed at $10.00 each. 

ARISTOCRAT HERD, W. P. SEWELL 
Bremen, Georgia. 

Shipping Point Dawson, Georgia. 





Lea's Ideal Feeders. Choice Spring Pigs, either sex, 
Bred Gilts and Fall Pigs. Have won 56 ribbons at 
_Kentucky State Fair in 1941. Aliso Narragansett 

urkeys, Toms and Hens. Howard Lea, Brooksville, 
Kentucky, 


Feeding | Quality Poland Chinas—World’s Champion 
Breeding. Descriptive folder. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Cloverdale, Bath Springs, Tenn. 


Spotted Poland-Chinas 

Registered Spotted Poland China Hogs — Champion 
breeding. World's largest herd. Bred Gilts. Sows, Boars, 
Pigs. Write, Wilt Farms, Hillsboro, Indiana. 








Registered Spotted Poland China Pigs, Boars ready 
for service, Bred Gilts. Champion breeding. Clifford 
Waters, Sylvania, Georgia 






For Spotted Poland China E Hogs, , Breed P ‘aper “and In- 
formation. write National Record, 3153 Kenwood Ave., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





Jerseys 
Highly Bred Jersey Cattle for Breeding Purposes—By 
imported sires, out of imported dams, with production 
records. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C 





Registered Hornless Jerseys. World's largest herd. 
Lucien Anderson, 1 Hendersonville, Tennessee. 


Shorthorns 
Breed Shorthorns for profits in both beef and milk. 
Write for literature, breeders’ lists. Shorthorn World 
$1.00 yearly, issued twice monthly. Shorthorn Club, 7 
Dexter Park, Chicago, Ill. 











Dairy Goats 
Milk Goats—Saaens—Purebred—Registered milkers, 
Bred Does, Yearlings, Kids at attractive prices. Proven 
Buck, grandson World Record Bonnie Jessica. Chero- 
kee Herd, 1616 Oxmoor Road, Homewood, Ala., Phone 
2-1063 








(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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Two or More Breeds 


For Sale-—Registered Polled Beef Type Shorthorns— 
Tested tuberculosis and Bang’s disease. Also O. IT. C. 
and Chester White Swine. Cholera immune. Chiles & 
Pendleton, Mt, Sterling, Kentucky. 











We offer 2 year old, as well as yearlings, ~ Aberdeen- 
Angus Bulls. Duroc young boars and gilts, also year- 
ling Dorset Rams. Creswell Farm, Forest, Va. 

Free Hols tein, Guernsey, Shorthorn or Jersey bull 
with order of 5 $13 heifers. Car lots older heifers. 
Shawnee Cattle Dallas, Texas. 








Dogs 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 
DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is required to return 
unsatisfactory dogs within the specified time accord- 
ing to advertiser's contract. Unless otherwise stated 
in ad, buyer pays express charges both ways on 
returnea dogs. 








Coon Hunters — Have 3%-year-old Honestly trained 
natural born male Coon-Opossum Hound. yuaranteed 
strike, drive coon until treed any hunting grounds — 
mountains, swamps. Good size, good ears, open trailer, 
wide, fast, hustling hunter, good voice, cold nose. Con- 
stant true tree barker. Experienced on old wise coon, 
able tree smartest old coon. Completely broken from 
running rabbits, stock, fox, deer. 10 others like him. 
$15.00, 10 days trial. Buyer pays express. Reference, 
picture furnished. HH. N. Catheart, Hazel, Kentucky. 

For Sale — 4-year-old natural born straight Coon- 
Opossum Hound. Guaranteed strike, drive smartest old 
¢oon until treed any hunting grounds mountains, 
swamps. Good size, open trailer, extra good voice, fast, 
wide, hustling hunter, good ears, cold nose. ‘True at 
tree, stay treed. Absolutely rabbit, deer, stock, fox 
broken. Others like him. $15.00, 10 days trial. Buyer 
pays express. Money guaranteed refunded if not satis- 
fied. Bank reference, picture furnished. Charles Lewis, 
1, Kentucky. 





Coon Hunters—-Offer 3 year- old ‘Coon- ‘Opossum Bitch, 
Good size, good ears, cold nose, open trailer, good voice, 
fast, wide hunter, true at tree, stay treed all night. 
Hunts anywhere carried—-hills or swamps. yood brood 
bitch of the best tree blood. Completely fox, rabbit, 
stock, deer broken. Others like her. $12.50, 10 days 
trial. Buyer pays express. Guarantee money back if 
not satisfied. Bank reference, picture furnished. Cc. 
Robert Lewis, Hazel, . Kentucky. : 








~ Fox Hunters- Have 3 male “Walker Fox Hounds, 3 
years old, large size. Good as ever lived. Excellent 
hunters. Run single or with any pack all night long. 
Guarantee cannot be run out. Good voices. $15.00 
each, 20 days trial. Customer pays express. Own best 
3¥-year-old biteh in country. Guarantee them run 
nothing but fox. Pictures, references. Thomas Doran, 
Murray, Kentucky. 








Coon Hunters Have five trained | Coon | Hounds. Three 
males, two females, four years. Tree coon in swimming 
water. Wide hunters, true trailers, solid tree dogs. 
Red Bone-Blue Tick breeding. $15.00 each. Fifteen 
days’ trial, money refunded if not satisfactory. Buyer 
pays express. Seven Champion Rabbit Hounds. $12.00 
each, $20.00 pair. Reference. H. Hebel, Oconee, Ill. 

I own the be st pack of Counhounds 1d catch more 
coons than any coon hunter in my County end can prove 
it. Caught 23 coons in five straight nights last season. 
If you want the best Coonhound you ever carried a 
lantern for, write for picture. Guaranteed, $15.00, 
ten days trial. Buyer pays express. J. N. Ryan, 
Murray, Kentucky. 














Coon- Opossum Hunters- Offer 4-year-old Male Coon- 
hounds. Guarantee strike, drive coon until treed any 
grounds. Solid tree barkers. Stay with tree. Treed 
lots coons-opossums thi season already. Absolutely 
broken. $15.00, 20 days trial. Customer pays express. 
Pictures, references. Tip Doran, Murray, Kentucky. 

Coon-Opossum Hunters - Have 4 completely trained 
and absolutely broken tree bitches. Strike, drive coon 
until treed. Solid tree barkers, stay with tree, 
treed the coons-opossums last two seasons. 
20 days trial. Customer pays express. Pictures, refer- 
ences. P. E. Jackson, Murray, Kentucky. 




















Money Hunters—Have 4 Silent Trailers. ist as 
lightning, tree coons, minks, skunks, opossums before 
they den. Solid tree barkers, stay with tree. Abso- 
lutely broken, $15.00, 20 days trial. Customer pays 
express. References, pictures. Paul E, Jackson, Mur- 
ray, Kentucky. 





Coon, opossum, fox, rabbit and combination hunting 
hounds. Write for free literature showing pictures and 
breeding. State dog interested. Kentucky Coonhound 
Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 





Sportsmen: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reason- 
able. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, 
Illinois. 

Young Hounds, 1 year old, running z well. ~ Combina- 
tion prospects 2.50. Best Rabbit Hounds in South 
$10.00. W. J. House, Gordo, Alabama. 

Black English Shepherd Puppies on Approval, Breed- 
er 20 years. 10c for description and pictures. H. W. 
Chestnut, Chanute, Kans . 























rds — all breeds —— details free!! Book 104 
recognized breeds 25c. Royal 
N, Y. 





St. Berni 
photos, descriptions 
Kennels, 18, Chazy 











Coon, 
Cheap. 
rick, Pintino 


Rat Terrier “Pups” — Bred for | rati ers. Satisfz 
guaranteed. Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 





bination, Beagle, Rabbit and Fox Hounds— 
1, Literature free. Dixie Kennels, Her- 


‘tion 











Choice Shepherd Pups—Natural heelers, guaranteed, 
Bellwood Kennels, Lebanon, Tenn 


Shepherds, Collies — Heelers, Watch Dogs. FE. N. 
Zimmerman, Flanagan, Milinois. 








Hundred Hunting Hounds | Cheap. Catalogue, Elton 
Beck, D-25, Herrick, Mlinois. 





Ferrets 
2,000 Ferrets—Get a ferret. Clear your place of rats. 
Also chase prairie dogs and other small game from their 
burrows. et on care and working free. Levi Farns- 
worth, R1-E, New London, Ohio. 


Guinea Pigs 
Raise Guinea Pigs. Very profitable. 
Company, Fitzgerald, Georgia. 





Write Globe 





Canaries 
Raise Canaries. Get into -this profitable business. 
We buy your birds. Small investment. Send now for 
Free Booklet. Illinois Bird Co., Dept. 105, Olney, II. 





Best prices paid. Write today. 


Canaries Wanted. 
(50 years in business), 50 Cooper 


Max Geisler Bird Co. 
Square, New York, N. 


Canaries Warted—Best prices paid. 


ping directions, American Bird Co., 
Chicago, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Agents—Salesmen 


Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents Wanted. 
series, Dept. 25, Concord, Georgia. 





Write for ship- 
1416 Harrison, 





Concord Nur- 





Agents—Salesmen 


Man with car to establish retail store route. Openings 
almost every locality. Handle orders for nationally 
known manufacturer-jobber Average 50% commission 
Steady big pay opportunity. Sales experience unneces- 
sary. World’s Products Coe., Dept. 52-V, Spencer, Ind. 


Rawleigh Men make good money. Supply everyday 
household necessities to Rawleigh routes of 800 family 
useres. Ambitious men can make good earnings at 
start. We furnish eee ae but the car. Write today. 
Rawleigh’s, Dept. L A-PC Memphis, Tenn. 

E otf Money. Free Samples. Se nd your name for 
s Big Money offer supplying your friends and 
a abbots with Hi-Hat and Four Star Cosmetics and 
foods. Write Memphis Mail Order House, Dept. 4113, 
Memphis, ‘Tennessee. 











Earn Quick Cash Commissions taking orders for nation- 
ally advertised Bagby Chicks. We furnish everything 
and show you how. Sales kit mailed free Write Bagby 
Poultry Farm, Box 1015-M, Sedalia, Missouri. 





Free Sample c ase. Send name and ad- 
dress for plan. You can make $7 on first deal. Men or 
women, No experience needed. Keystone, the old Re- 
liable Company, Dept. DL2, Memphis, Tenn. 


Free Samples s, 


Big Money Taking Orders: Shirts, Ties, Hosie 
Underwear, Pants, Jackets, Raincoats, Uniforms, ete. 
Sales equipment Free. Experience unnecessary. Nim- 
rod, 4922- AA A Lincoln, C Chicago. 

Agents. Big line including food products. Fast sell- 
ing premium and bargain deals. Low prices 1 
card for big outfit offer with gift. Ho- Ro-Co, 
Dodier, St. _Louis, Mo. 











Magnetic Sponge draws dirt from clothing. Used 
like brush. Saves drycleaning. Slick discovery. Samples 
sent on trial. Write ‘‘Inventor,’’ 130 Kristee Bldg., 
Akron, Ohio. 














Tt you can sell five big bottle delicious flavo 
beautiful table cloth for only 99¢ making big 
write Ideal Products, Waxahachie, Texag. 


and; 
profit 
Rasy, Quie k Profits. "Write for free Sample Case Offer. 
Cosmetics, Medicines, Flavorings. Collins Laboratory, 
Dept. PR-12, Memphis, Tenn. 





Bees—Bee Supplies 


ood Side Line, Pleasure, Profit. Send $1.00 
for book Virst Lessons in Beekeeping’’ (new edition), 
and one year’s subscription. Catalog free. American 
Bee Journal, Box S, Hamilton, Mlinois. 


Bees—G 








Bee Hives—Finest Quality, Lowest Prices—Write for 
catalog. The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 


Bibles 


Smallest Bible—Size of Postage Stamp, can read every 
word—50e delivered, John P. Chapman, Hickory, N. C. 








Collections 
We Collect Notes, Debts, everywhere. No charges un- 
less collected. May’s Collection Agency, Somerset. Ky. 





Electrical Equipment 


1% Horse, 110-220 be repulsion, 3450 speed, Alter- 
nating Motors $10. ..§ 15 ; 500 Watt, 110 
volt. Alternatin i aatiane $24.50. "Butler Electric, 
1885 Milwaukee, Chicago, 









Feed Grinders 


Fords Portable Hammermill Operatos ‘‘cashing in’’ 
on steadily increasing nation-wide demand for custom- 
mixed feeds on farmers’ own premises. Only Fords 





equipment performs all three optional servi Straight 
grinding, mixing with supplements, and weet feed” 
production by exclusive Molasses Impregnator. Positive- 


ly no delay for mixing. 25% down, balance from earn- 
ings. Investigate today. Myers-Sherman Company, 1435 
lzth, Streator, THinois, or Reynolds, Crowe -& Bass, 
Distributors, Goodlettsville, Tenn. 





Fireworks 


$6.00 Assortment, $2.95. Catalog Free. Box 1000, 
Danville, » Virginia. 











Garden Tractors 


Garden Tractor — $58.00 including cultivators. 1941 
rebuilt motor model, Sickle mower—7-ineh plow avail- 
able. Guaranteed, Universal Mfg. Co., Indianapolis 
Indiana, 








Help Wanted—Female 


Write for Free Fabrice Samples amazing stainproof 
tablecloths. Clean with damp cloth. Require no iron- 
ing. Beautiful patterns. ook expensive, long wearing, 
low priced. Commissions big. Also complete dress line, 
Melville Company, Dept. 3037, Cincinnatt, Ohio. 

Sell aruba Hosiery and Famous Snag-Protected Silk 
Hosiery Sensations! profit opportunity. Write fully 
now for sample stocking. American Mills, Dept. F-70, 
Indi inapolis, Indiana. 


























Sell Dresses low as $1.24. Hundreds sensational 
bargains. Actual samples free. Send dress size, aye. 


Harford, Dept. F-33, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Help Wanted—Male 


Men Wanted—Auto-Diesel Mechanics—-We pay your 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 
expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost 
to you is small. For Free booklet, write Nashville Auto- 
Diesel School, Dept. 241, Nashville, Tenn. 








Local Agents Wanted to Wear and Demonstrate suits 
to friends. No canvassers. Partial Payment Plan. Up 
to $12 iti a day. Experience unnecessary. Valuable 
demonstrating equipment, actual samples Free. Stone- 
field, 1300 Harrison, Dept. Z-914, Chicago. 








1 Will Give You $5.00 worth full size packages foods, 
groceries, soap, ete., Free if you agree to show friends 
and others. 
tunity. Write Zanol, 


Amazing spare time money making oppor- 
Monmouth, ncinnati, Ohio, 





Honey 


Choice Fresh Extracted Table Honey- —Twelve 10-Ib, 
pails, freight prepaid, $12. Sample, 15e. H. Sudbury, 
tchitoches, Louisiana. 





Hosiery 
Lovely Full Fashioned Pure Silk Hosiery. Five pairs 
Postpaid. Imperfects. Moneyback guarantee. 
Maison de May, 1451 Broadway, New York. 








Inventions 


Inventors—Have you a sound practical invention for 
sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered 
Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 85, Washington, 
D.:C 





Locks and Keys 
Will make Two Keys to fit any lock you send us for 
45ce. Send Lock or Keys to Hawkins Key Shop, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 


Machinery 


“‘Jay Bee’’ hammer mill, farm tractor size. Low cost. 
Practically indestructible. Saves up to 40% on feed 
bill. Big capacities—any grain, roughage. ‘‘Jay Bee’’ 
Portable. Big Profit-maker—cash business, farm to farm 
grinding. Reasonable down payment. Liberal terms. 
Descriptive literature free. Write quick. J. B. Sed- 
berry, Inc., Dept. 37, Franklin, Tenn.—Utica, N. Y. 


Medical 


Asthma—Catarrh—Sinus—Generous sample of Flurene 
25¢ in coin. Instant relief. Flurene Chemicals, Lt4., 
Washington, North Carolina. 








Motorcycles . 


ssories. Most complete stock. 
New and Used. We specialize on Mail Orders. What 
do you need? 35 page catalog 10¢. Whitman Motorcycle 
& Supply Co., 406 5-9 Southwest Blvd., Kansas | Bs ity, Mo. 






Motorcycle, Parts, Acce 





Nut Crackers 


Scientifically constructed black walnut cracker, $8.50, 
prepaid. Money-back guarantee. Clark Nuts Company, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Of Interest to Women 


_Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-11, Chicago. 


tiven—-3% yards Dress Prints for selling 12 boxes 

Aspirin Tablets, 10c¢ box. Order tablets; we trust you. 
W. M. Thornton, Jesup, Georgia. 

Beautiful * ‘Everwear’’ Hosiery—5 pairs, $1.25 (Trial, 
35e). (Subperfect. ) “Direx,’’ GF346W Broad, Savan- 
nah, Georgia. 

125 Ways to Make Money with Type writer 98e,_ ~ Lon 
Sugar Grove, Si 


Old Gold Wanted 


Highest Prices for Old Gold—Mail your teeth, watch- 
es, jewelry—-100% full cash value mailed day shipment 
received, Satisfaction guaranteed or articles cheerfully 
returned, Information Free. Chicago Gold Smelting 
Company, 300-G C hamplain Building, Chicago. 

Gold $35.00 Ounce— Mail old gold teeth, bridges, 
diamonds, jewelry, watches-—receive cash by return mail. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free in- 
formation. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 
1502-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 














Photo Finishing | 
. BEAU’ ’ 
* *® FREE 3 Ja TIFUL PHOTO 


S CARDS 
T YR) T WITH ENVELOPES 
ENLARGEMENTS S05 “Dosen 
Clip this ad send with 25e (coin) and trial roll. 
We send you promptly, ‘Postpaid, developed nega- 
tives, and your choice o 
(A) 8 Velox lifetime irinta and coupons en- 
titling you to 2 enlargements—or 
(B) 8 Velox lifetime prints and 2 Xmas cards 
trom the best negative. 


BRYAN’S PHOTO SHOP 
Department P 


PANAMA CITY, FLORIDA. 





Embossed Christmas Cards with envelopes from your 
film, 60c dozen; trial 4 for 25c. Rolls developed, two 
sets pictures, 25e. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 

One Day Service. Your choice: 8 Velox Prints and 
2 Enlargements or 16 Prints from each roll, 25c. Super- 
tex Photo Service, Box 1166- 54, Dallas, Texas. 





Fine rfotos guaranteed. Many economy offers. Roll 
developed and 16 prints, 25c. Request offer No. 2. 
Finerfotos, Box 898-50, Minneapolis, Minn. 





lree—Tl'ine-grain developing, 8 Velox Prints and En- 
largement, Reprints, 3c. Dependable. Prompt. 
United Film Service, Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Roll Developed and 8 lustrous distinct finish perma- 
nent Velox glossy prints 25c, Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
print Service, Box J, Roanoke, Virginia. 





Rolls Developed, 2 Prints each and 2 Free Enlarge- 
ment coupons, 25c; reprints, 2c each; 100 or more, le. 
Summe rs’ Studio, Unionville, Mo. 





Three Beautiful Englargements, 5e. Roll developed, 
three enlargements, 16 prints, 25¢. Dick's Photo, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 





Rolls Developed—Two Beautiful Double Weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle Edge 
Prints, 25e. Century Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis, 





‘Le Develops and Prints Trial Roll—Big partes pic- 
tures. Camera Company, Oklahoma City, Okla 





20 Reprints 
Iargements 25¢e, 





c. Roll developed, 16 prints and 2 en- 
Fotoshop, Topeka, Kansas. 








Two Sets Genuine Velox Prints. with each roll 25¢. 
Crown Studios, Box 1223-H, Dallas, Texas. 





Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted. Will pay $100.00 for 1894 Dime, 
s. Mint., $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (not 
Buffalo). Big premiums paid ay all rare coins. Send 
je for Large Coin Folder May mean much profit to 
you. B. Max Mehl, 645 Mehl Bldg. » Fort Worth, Texas, 








Patent Attorneys 

Inventors: Take first step toward protecting your in- 
vention—without obligation. Send for free ‘‘Record 
Invention’’ form-—-and free ‘‘Patent Guide’’ cont 
instructions on how to patent and sell inventions; de- 
tails of search service; convenient payment play. Write 
today. Clarence A. O'Brien, Registered Patent At- 
torney, 1M27 Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 











~ Patent Your Idea. Write immediately for two free 
books, ‘‘Patent Protection’’ and ‘‘When ani How to 
Sell dn Invention.’’ Fully explain many interesting 
points to inventors and illustrate important mechanical 
principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evidence of In- 
vention’’ form. Prompt service, reasonable fees. 43 
years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. Address: Victor 
J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent Attorneys, 40-P 
Victor Building, Was ington, nm: €. 














Inventors —- Patent. your invention, Secure booklet 
““How to Protect Your Invention.’’ No obligation. Me- 
Morrew and Berman, Registered Eatone Attorneys, 107-S 
Barrister Building, Washington, D. C, 

-atents—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E: Coleman, 
Neuer Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 
ton le 





Pans - Reasonable terms. Book and advice Free. 
F. Randoiph, Dept. 382, W ashington, Cc 


Photo Finishing 
* FREE “HOW TO TAKE 


ia BETTER PICTURES” 
BOOKLET Easy to Get! 


Clip this ad and send trial roll with 25c (coin). 
We send you promptly, postpaid, your booklet, de- 
veloped negatives, your choice of (A) 8& deckledged 
dated Raytone prints, and coupon entitling you to en- 
largements, or (B) 2 Raytone prints of each negative. 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. 31-CA, LaCrosse, Wis. 


Kree—To Vrogressive Farmer Readers: Any roll de- 
veloped to 16 sparkling Nu-Art neverfade enameled 
prints plus two heautiful Hollywood enlargements and 
two Free leathertone frames, only 25¢; 20 reprints, 25¢; 
100, $1.00. Overnight service. Nu-Art, F-33, Des 
Moines, Towa. 











Finer Finishing Spec cials c, 6-8 exposure rolls 
developed, your choice 2 prints of each or 1 enlarged 
print of each negative on Genuine Nationally known 
Moentone Enamel. Superior quality Moen Photo 
Service, 426 Moen Bldg., La Crosse, Wis. 








” gana us your Rolls for Developing, 35c. Your 
cherished old pictures copied and preserved. 5  # 
$1.00; 8 x 10, $2.00, including oil tinting! Established 
1885. Same landlord since 1899, Russell Bros. Studio, 
Ensley, Alabama. 





Sample Free! Your Favorite Snapshot will make a 
Beautiful Personal Christmas Card. Send us the nega- 
tive, with 5c for handling, and we will show you. No 
obligation. Finerfotos, Box X-6, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Beautiful Christmas Cards with Envelopes, from your 
negative 60c dozen, trial 4 for 25ce. Rolls developed two 
prints each exposure, 25¢. Jones Studios, Davenport, 
Towa. ‘‘Where the West Begins.” 


FREE 5” x 7” ENLARGEMENT 
With any 6 or 8 exposure roll developed and printed 
25e. Reprints, 3c each. 36 exposure No, 135 roll 
developed and 36 Koda Prints, $1.00. 


RITEWAY STUDIOS, Fairfield, Ala. 








Genuine Velox fadeless prints. Inspected and guar- 
anteed. Roll developed 16 prints and 2 professional 
electrogloss enlargements 25c. 20 reprints 25¢. Star 
Studio, PF2, Sweetwater, Texas. 

~ Real Southern Quality. There's a_ difference! 8 
brilliant fadeproof Velox prints plus roll developed, 25c¢ 
coin. Guaranteed Quality, Fast Service. Photo Shop, 
Box 917-E, Augusta, Georgia. 





Snappy Developing! Rolls, eight prints, two 5x7 en- 
largements, or sixteen prints, 25e. Reprints, 2¢e. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Humphrey’s, 164 Baker, North- 
west. Atlanta, Geor; 





Free! — Best Snapshot on Attractive Photo Button 
with 16 prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premi- 
ums. Novel-Ad Company, M-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 


With Every 6 or 8 Exposure Roll, 2 full sets prints, 
25c.+ Skyland Studios, Asheville, N. C. 





Three Prints each good negative in roll, 25c. Reprints, 
3c. Fred H. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 





7 Enlargement 10c. Negative. P. Wineholt, 
Wooubine, Penna. 








Plays 
PLAYS FOR AMATEUR GROUPS 
Write For Catalog. 
PILGRIM PLAY COMPANY 
LY NN, M ASS. 


Quilt Pieces 


Quilt Pieces—Large Colorfast Prints—Newest colors, 
4 pounds (30 yards), only 98c; sent ¢.o.d. plus postage. 
Special — Order 8 pounds (2 bundles) for $1.89 and 
receive quilt patterns Free. 10,000 satisfied customers, 
Home Supply Company, Birmingham, Ala. 











Make Beautiful Quilts—Large colorfast, quality quilt 
scraps—2 pounds or 15 yards, including free design and 
handy needle threader, only 69¢ C.0.D. Mail posteard 


now. Fitzgerrell Dress Shop, Room 5, Sesser, Illinois. 





Kemnants fer Garments and Quilts. 100, 20¢; 200, 
35e; 25-yard bundle, $1.00, postpaid. Samples Free. 
Cagles, Terre Haute, Ind. 





Schools and Colleges 


Make up to $50 week as a Radio Technician; learn 
quickly at home, in spare time; fast-growing field; earn 
good money while learning; no previous experience nec- 
essary; 64-page book free. Write National Kadio In- 
stitut Dept IKU4, Washington, D. C. 














Mireraft Workers needed in defense factories. Learn 
Aircraft, _ Automobiles, Welding, Fender Repairing. 
Earn Board. Stevinson’s, established 1922, 2008 W. 
Main, Kansas City, Missouri. 





Stamps 


Cash .for Old Stamps and Envelopes issued ‘before 
1870. Acton, 419 North 19th, Birmingham, Ala. 





Syrup . 
Finest quality new crop pure Georgia Sugar Cane 
Syrup. Barrels or cases. Papershell Pecans. Lowest 
prices. Lee Patrick, Quitman, Georgia. 








Tanning 


Let Us Tan and Make Up your Furs and Hides. turn 
your Wool into Blankets for you. Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
Virginia. 








CAN YOU NAME IT? 

The title of a well known song will make an 
appropriate title for this cartoon. What is it? 
See answer on page 20. 

Clue: “There I Go” isn’t right, because he’s 
coming! 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 





Timber 
WANTED 


RED CEDAR—-TIMBER 
STUMPAGE — LOGS — LUMBER 


—We Pay Highest Cash Prices— 


GEO. C. BROWN & CO. of N. C. INC. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 





Tobacco 

Prepaid—Long, Broad, select Red Leaf, just what you 
want; mild, medium or Strong; aged tobacco, 4 pounds, 
1.00. Same tobaceo as above—long Broad, aged, not 
classed as the above, 10 pounds, $1.80. Second grade, 
good smoking, burns free, aroma good, 10 pounds, $1.25. 
Try it, you will buy again. Farmers Tobacco Pool, 
Martin, Tennessee. 





Barn Cured Tobacco—Guaranteed, Aged Mellow Chew- 


ing, 9 pounds, $1.00; Smoking, 14 pounds, $1.00, pre- 
paid 3rd Zone. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. James Williams, Alma, Georgia. 





Postpaid—Guaranteed as advertised or money fe- 
funded; no green, bitter or sand; real sweet red leaf or 
burley chewing or smoking; 10 pounds, $1. This tobacco 
will please. Pete Smith, Hickory, Ky. 





Postpaid — Satisfaction Guaranteed — Honest weizht, 
quick shipment, properly wrapped; not sandy, m-idy 
bitter or green. Chewing or Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.69. 
Buford Davis, Sharon, Tennessee. 





Tennessee’s Best—Postpaid—-Guaranteed to wpieas> 2 
years old, extra clean, 24-30 inch juicy, mellowed Kod- 
leaf—Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Fred 


Stoker. Dresden. Tennessee. 


: Postpatd — Aged, Clean Redleaf Mellow, Juicy C! 
ing, 8 pot 3, $1.00; Smoking, 10. Best Chewing. 19, 
$2.00. S faction guaranteed. Raymond Cooper, Martin, 
Tennessee. 





ew- 












* Special Offer — Postpaid, Guaranteed — 2 years old, 
sweet, mellow Redleaf — Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; 
Smoking, $1.00. Ernest Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 


Postpaid—Good Aged her oH At ee 10 pounds, 
$1.25. Very Best Chewing, $1.5 Guaranteed Smok- 
ing, $1.00. R. R. Simmons, -thenst Tenn. 


Postpaid, Guaranteed—Good juicy mellow Red Leaf. 
2-year — Chewing or Smoking, 10 lbs., $1.00. Prompt 
shipment. Jim Ray, Ralston, Tenn, 

Postpaid—Aged, Long Mellow Red Leaf Chewing, 10 
pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00 Guaranteed. Hurvey 
Rogers, Dresden, Tennessee. 














Kentucky’s Special—Guaranteed best mild Smoking 
or Red Chewing, 10 pounds $1.00. Recipe free. Doran 
Farms, Murray, Kentucky. 


Good Redleaf Chewing or Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00, 
postpaid. Ed Thomason, Dresden, Tennessee. 











Tombstones 
Guaranteed Memorials. Low Prices. Free Catalog 
and Samples. Write Us Today, Don’t Delay. Marble- 
Granite Factory, A36, Oneco, Florida. 
Trapping 
Free — Copy America’s largest trapping magazine. 
Writers: _ Butcher, Grigg, Dailey—100 others! Send 
oe ie eile American Trapper, Dept. PFR, Charles- 
on ° oe 





Buy equipment where profe l hunters, trappers 
buy. sowest prices—biggest bargains. Write for Free 








Catalog. Hill Bros. Fur, Dept. 347, St. Louis, Mo. 

Trap Fox or Coyote — Bare ground and deep snow 
trapping. Results or no pay. Q. Bunch, Box 34-B, 
Welch, Minn. 





Wanted to Buy 
BURLAP. SACKS, COTTONSE ED MEAL 
CKS, HULL SA 
pn buy all kinds sng 


CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 
1100 First Avenue, North, Birmingham, Ala. 





Wanted to Buy—Antiaues, Old Books, Buttons, Coins, 








China, Envelopes, Magazines, Stamps, Miscellaneous 
Tte ms. Elquinn, B-570 Madison, Wisconsin. 

Old. G uns —Brass ‘powder asks, obsolete cartric ges, 
w wanted. d Braue her, 1271 Bast Market, Akron, Onio. 





~@ rains of all kinds, “Seed. or Feed. 


Gurley “Millin 
Company, Princeton, North Carolina. ; : 





Indian Arrowheads. How many have you? Geo. 
Holder, Glenwood, Arkansas. * : 


Want Old Dolls, 
Tilinois, 





123 w. Stato Street, , Geneva, 





Writers—Songs—Poems 
Songwriters — Write for tree booklet, profit sharin 
plan. Allied Music Corporation, 7608 Reading, Cine 
cinnati, Ohio. 





Songwriters: Send poem for our plan and Free Rhym- 
ing Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 31 Woods Building, 
ago. 





Songwriters! Poems wanted immediately! Five St 
Musie Masters, 685 Beacon Building, Boston. ” 











Songwriters—Write for Free Book—Send-Song P 
Variety, Salem, Indiana. ee 









To PROTECT 
AMERICA 


BUY 


DEFENSE 
BONDS 


and Stamps 







. ‘ SN XC 











i | On Sale at Your Postoffice or Bank 


Farm Defense 


(From page 3) crop this year has 
been one of the best on record, these 
families expect to make a 40 per 
cent hike next year. Over 98 per 
cent of the families are planting 
wheat for home use.” 

Now for a rapid-fire series of re- 
ports, starting with— 

J. F. COOPER: “Jack French, 
Tuscaloosa County, Ala., 11 years 
old and not much more than ‘knee 
high to a grasshopper,’ doubtless is 
one of the country’s youngest farm- 





ers helping Secretary Wickard. In 
1941, he plowed under Austrian peas | 
and planted and cultivated 14 acres | 
of corn and 1.1 acres of cotton, as 
well as doing some plowing and har. 
rowing for his grandfather, M. L. 
French. His corn averaged 30 bush- 
els, one of the best crops ever har- 
vested from that land. Jack also 
raises some calves. He broke the 
land for his corn on Saturdays and 
afternoons fol'owing school, using a 
light tractor which also did his har- 
rowing and cultivating. He rigged 
up a headlight so he could plow after 
dark. Sometimes he has to get help 
in changing the heavy tractor attach- 
ments, but otherwise he does all the 
work himself. He likes machinery, 
and is careful to observe all the rules 
for safety.” 

NONNIE W. HERON: “Four- 
teen Henry County, Ala., families 
tried raising their own flour last 
year, averaging 1.5 acres of wheat 
each. Each man brought his wheat 
to Abbeville and then a truck was 
hired cooperatively to haul it to mills 
at Dawson, Ga., to be milled, as 
plain or self-rising flour, as each 
family wished. Typical grower was 
J. A. Taylor, who got 24 24-pound 
sacks of flour from his 1.5 acres, 400 
pounds of bran and shorts, and seed 
enough for this year. As a result 
of the experiment, 115 FSA families 
in Henry are planting wheat this 
time. As Mr. Taylor very aptly put 
it, “You have no idea how good it 
makes biscuits to be eating them 
made from wheat produced in your 
own fields.’ ” 


R. H. SIMPSON: “Dr. I. B. How- 
ard, Williamson, Ga., told me that he 
planted ten acres in corn on land 
where kudzu had been dug last win- 
ter: He streaked the land off, planted 
the corn, and cultivated one time 
with a small scooter plow. After 
this, the vines became so thick that 
cultivation was impossible. The 
corn apparently suffered from drouth 
no worse than corn in the regularly 
cultivated fields. He told me he 
was harvesting between 400 and 500 
bushels on the ten acres, and showed 
me some of the corn. The ears ap- 
peared to be rather small but the 
grain was excellent.” 

Editor’s Note.—Watch for other stories 
in January of how individual farmers and 
cooperatives are helping Uncle Sam and 
themselves. 


Next Month 


The W. C. Hodges of Bulloch: A Master 
Farm Family—By Jack Wooten. 

Where Can Tung Trees Be Grown?—By 
H. P. Stuckey. 

Forestry Experiences: 
Readers. 

The House That Jane Built—By Lillian 
L. Keller. 

Any Girl Can Be Good Looking—By 
Sally Carter. 

Along Nature’s Trails: The Swaggering 
Coyote of the Air—By H. O. Coffey. 
Notes From the National 4-H Club 


A Symposium by 





The Progressive Farmer, December 1941 
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WITH WINCHESTER SHELLS 
IT’S THREE IN THE BAG! 








NAME....... 
ADDRESS 


UPPOSE you had waited since early dawn—and then, 
when you had about decided to call it a day, three 
big honkers came sneaking in low over the blind! A limit 
of Canada geese right there in front of you, with only 
three shells in the old standby Model 12 Winchester! 
Well—you’d be confident of a limit bag if you were 





Wi 


shooting Winchester Super Speeds, backed by Win- 
chester’s 75 years of “knowing how! 
Winchester does know how to make hard-hitting wild- 
fowl loads with super-power delivered in a short shot 
string, available to you in Super Speed and Leader Super 
Speed brands. For your upland shooting, there’s Win- 
chester Ranger, the shot shell of superior uniformity. 
Give Winchester shells a chance to help you improve 
your score in game shooting. Your dealer has them! 


”? 


——-—-Get Your New Ammunition Guide FREE——— 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Dept. 72CB, 
Division of Western Cartridge “ i 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A 
Send me FREE your new hamiiiion Guide, 44 large pages, giving detailed 
information on all Winchester sporting ammunition. 











FREE ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted with 
new customers, we will beautifully enlarge 
one snapshot print or negative, photo or 
picture to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you en- 
close this ad. (10c for handling and return 
mailing appreciated.) Information on hand 
tinting in natural colors sent immediately. 
Your original returned with your free en- 
largement. Send it today. 

Geppert Studios, Dept. 737, Des Moines, Iowa 

















7 iFiSend row 
HIS FINE SUIT— 


WillYouWear itand Showltto Friends? 


io need a reliable man in t to a fine made- 
spnenegre, all-wool D MON STRATING St bh ee 
famous Union glothing—ead tak . You 


, guaran’ 
N ON PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 
a no experience of money, ol pplz ove 


STONEFIELD, "7300 W. Harrison, Dept. Z-823, Chicago, Il. 











Congress, 
































advertise only our top quality rubber boots 
and overshoes. Because the best quality con- 
sumes the least rubber per mile of use. When you buy 
top quality boots, whether ours or other makes, you 
helpconserve your ownand your y's 


U.S. ROYA 





» BOOTS AND Killer 


Longer Wearing because Tem- 
pered Rubber is sougher. 
Comfortable! Tempered Rubber 
makes possible lighter weight, 
greater suppleness, with heavy 
duty wear. 


More Miles Per Dollar! 












UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Ave. « Rockefeller Center » New York 
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“SILENT NIGHT” 


How Can We Help 
Make Rural Dixie “A. 
Little Land Full of 
Happy People?” 


BOUT John Goodfarmer’s hospitable fire- 
side the Editor, the Farm Agent, the 
Vocational Teacher, the Country Preacher, 
nd Mr. and Mrs. John had drawn 
up comfortable chairs. And_ everybody _ felt 
still more comfortable because they had just enjoy- 


ed one of Mrs. Goodfarmer’s ‘possum and sweet’ 


potato suppers “with all the trimmings”... . be- 
cause the friendly collie and the decorations of dog- 
wood, holly, and late autumn leaves added a further 
fine country touch ... . and because a pitcher of 
locust-and-persimmon beer was on the table, and 
nearby a basket of home-grown apples, pecans, and 
properly roasted peanuts on which we could munch 
leisurely while ruminating on the problems of 
the world. 


Anyhow, we were all comfortably settled before 
a fire just right both for genial warmth and soft, 
easeful light . . . and John had just lit his long fig- 
stem pipe, into which he regularly mixes some dried 
fig leaves to add further aromatic fragrance to his 


tobacco . . . when the evening’s conversation opened. 
And it was Mrs. 
Can the South Goodfarmer herself 


Set an Example? who opened it.... 

although, as will be 
noted later, the men almost monopolized the talk 
from that time on. 


“Well, Christmas will be here before we know 
it,” she remarked. “A supposed season of ‘peace on 
earth, good will to men.’ And yet I wonder if the 
world has ever before had less peace .... or less good 
will? After 1941 years (and how many more I 
don’t know) in which you menfolks have virtually 
tuled the world, I sometimes wonder if you don’t 
want to just give up and let us women try our hands 
for awhile?” 

“And just what would you women do?” John 
asked smilingly. 

“I don’t know for sure,” she answered. “I 
wouldn’t try suddenly to reform the whole world. 
But, I sometimes wonder if we men and women 
on Southern farms might not try to set an example 
not only of ‘peace and good will’ and plain, old- 
fashioned country neighborliness and friendship, 
but also of contented, happy living. Isn’t there at 


—From an etching by William MacLean 


least a chance that such an example—if enough 
country, folks right here in the South would set out 
to try it—might gradually help leaven all America 
—and then spread also to other parts of the world?” 


“T think it might,” 
How Denmark the Editor hihete to 
Found Happiness say. “What you say 

brings very vividly 
to mind something a Danish farmer said to me when 
I was there in 1912 and I have never since forgot- 
ten. He said: ‘Denmark is a little land full of happy 
people.” Why? Because it was a land of thrifty, 
industrious, friendly, cooperative, home-owning 
small farmers . . . because it was a land where educa- 
tion did not merely teach textbooks, but emphasized 
rural comradeship and fellowship, community spirit 
and action .... singing together, 
playing together, talking and de- 
bating together, working together 
.... and a genuine rural culture 
based on an enjoyment of all 
that’s beautiful in’ nature, books, 
art, music, and human conduct. 
Ever since then I have wished 
that it might be justly said of the 
rural South, as was said of rural 
Denmark in 1912, that ours is ‘a little land full of 
happy people.’ And if this ever becomes true, our 
schools must think less about preparing the 3 per 
cent who go to college and more about preparing 
the other 97 per cent for. efficiency in work, good 
citizenship, and the enrichment of life.” 


heartily agree,” said the 
Our Schools Agricultural Teacher. 

“But isn’t it true that in 
order to do this, Denmark did not stop with carry- 
ing boys and girls through ordinary high schools? 
You have often said that a great help has been the 
‘people’s high schools’ attended by young people 
from 18 to 23—the young men from November to 
March, I believe, the young women in the three 
summer months . . . . where the emphasis is on this 
comradeship, citizenship, community life, parent- 
hood, and patriotism; also that another great help has 
been the short courses in farm and home subjects in 
which old folks up to 70 or 75 attend—very much 
like the ‘evening classes’ soon to start everywhere 
there are vo-ag schools. No doubt America has 
really begun doing more about ‘adult education’ for 
mature people ... . but there is still a great gap in our 
educational work in that we have not yet even started 
meeting the special needs of adolescent youth—the 
18-to-23 group which Denmark helps so tre- 
mendously.” 








It was at this point 
that our beloved 
Farm Agent’ who 
for 20 years has 
been “guide, philosopher, and friend” tc half our 
rural population, interposed several suggestions 
for a happier country life . . . . but with especial 
emphasis on getting farm folks to meet to- 
gether more often. We need to make life in the 
rural South beautiful and gracious and friend- 
ly and hospitable, he declared. The old ‘South- 
ern emphasis on “good manners” needs to be re- 
vived. The old traditions of hospitality and gracious- 
ness to strangers need to be maintained. The habit 
of meeting together regularly at church and Sunday 
school needs to be kept up. School libraries, public 
libraries, and bookmobiles need to carry the joy of: 
reading to everybody. Provision for baseball, bas- 
ketball, tennis, and other games should be provided 
at every schoolhouse. Community fairs should 
be encouraged; also family reunions, the P.-T.A.,, 
home demonstration clubs, evening classes, also pic- 
nics, community suppers, etc., because eating to- 
gether promotes friendships as almost nothing else 
can. 

“And we certainly need to meet together fre- 
quently in farm organizations like the Farm Bureau 
and the Grange,” added John Goodfarmer. “I be- 
long to both and wish every farmer did. The papers 
told, recently of President Roosevelt saying how 
much‘he has enjoyed his 27 years of Grange mem- 
bership and of his spending a recent Sunday morn- 
ing ‘with members of the Chapel 
Corners Grange.’ _Farmers need 
both the Farm Bureau’s emphasis 
on fair prices and legislation and 
the Grange emphasis on frater- 
nity and neighborliness. and a 
finer rural social life for both old 
and young of both sexes.” 


Meeting Together; 
Eating Together 


“And yet- without a vital 
religion, without its strong 
country churches,” con- 
cluded the Country Preach- 
er, “Denmark could not have become ‘a little land 
full of happy people’ nor can the South. 


“We must win back what has been called ‘the 
lost radiance of Christianity’—the sheer happiness 
of unselfish living. I think that’s what Jesus meant 
when He said, ‘My yoke is easy and My burden light’ 
—that when we really try the unselfish life it’s not 
the hard cross we thought it but a source of calm, 
constant happiness .. . . just as whatever unselfishness 
we really practice in Christmas-giving brings more 
happiness than getting gifts ourselves. 


“And our churches need to do more to attract 
young people ....to make them realize that Christ 
Himself was a young man who found His happiness 
in unselfishness and friendships . . . . and that while 
He was ever ready to relieve suffering and forgiv- 
sin, the first miracle He ever wrought was just t 
increase the happiness of an already happy group o' 
young people at a wedding party.” 

And so ended our discussion of making Dixie 
“A Little Land Full of Happy People” . . , . with its 
emphasis on what the schools can do... . what 
farmers and farm women can do through organi- 
zations, meeting together, and a finer rural cul- 
ture ... . what our churches can do by showing 
that the only road to happiness is through more 
unselfish living. What else do our readers think is | 
needed? We should like to hear. 


Happiness in 
Unselfishness 
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YOUR PLANES 








YOUR SHIPS 


YOUR TANKS 





THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT is again protected by the anti-freeze that does not boil 


using “Prestone”’ anti-freeze to provide one- away. They will be protected by the guaranteed 
shot protection for Army and Navy equipment. anti-freeze that outlaws freeze-up, rust and 


Your planes, your ships, your tanks, squad corrosion . . . the one-shot anti-freeze that pro- 


cars, trucks and torpedo patrol boats will be tects all winter long. 


* 











If you can’t get ““PRESTONE” anti-freeze REMEMBER THIS— 





In addition to Government demands made on the _ being put were born in the laboratory but a short 


finished product, “Prestone” anti-freeze, thousands __ time ago. 
of tons of raw materials necessary for its manufac- Despite these heavy defense requirements, quan- 
ture are now being used in making vital defense _ tities of “Prestone” anti-freeze were made available 
equipment of many different kinds. to American motorists, but the supply probably will 


Some of the uses to which these raw materials are _ not be sufficient to meet all civilian needs. 


“PRESTONEANTI-FRE 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC, 


The word “Prestone”’ is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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“Now | Know Every 
Ham Will Be Perfect” 


ITHOUT question, this is the year to cure your meat better than it has 
ever been cured before. The meat you will eat is worth much more in 
dollars and cents. Don’t be satisfied with just an ordinary cure. Don’t try 
to save a few cents on the cure and sacrifice dollars in quality and flavor. 


It is the cure itself that is the secret of changing fresh pork into fine hams 
and bacon. Everything necessary for perfect curing is contained in Morton’s 
Sugar-Cure and Tender-Quick. The finest meat salt, the fast, super-quality 
curing ingredients, the pure maple and cane sugars, the rare spices and rich 
smoke flavor, all properly blended and all working together, give you meat 
with a flavor and texture that cannot be obtained by any other curing method. 


Do away with bone-taint, off-flavor and under-cured or over-cured spots! 
Pump along the bones with Morton’s Tender-Quick — cure from the out- 
side with Morton’s Sugar-Cure. This is the Morton Way — used by over a 
million farm families. Don’t wait! See your dealer today—ask for Morton’s 
Sugar-Cure, :Tender-Quick, Sausage Seasoning and Meat Pump. You will 
then find it easy to have delicious sausage, fine flavored bacon and make 


every ham a perfect one. 





“Here is the Finest : ‘ekg Si W7 Ca oe ST rx 
| | ee Ns Sy | ee 
Home Meat Curing wok Oe os oe” ; tt fe te, jog is seedy 80 age, per- 
_ cepa Pe = : " ; : 
Book Ever Published” @— a SF nn ~ a te mas. Prsssipe ich just 
+ « » Say agricultural colleges . . . teachers of : ;, oc the right amofint of zest’ 
vocational agriculture . . . county agents .. . and flavor. JA 10-ounce 
Mix Tender-Quick with water that has been Rub Morton's Sugar-Cure on the outside. can seasons £0 


Peng ee 


home demonstration agents and leading gy.y 
farm publications. More than 100 pages 10¢ boiled and cooled. Then—with the meat —_ This specially prepared sugar-curing salt, pounds of o 
—over 200 pictures — complete directions. pump, uniformly distribute this rich Tender- with its appetizing, rich, smoke flavor Sausage as 


fi St 
Ask Your Dealer Today For This Book Quick curing pickle along the bones. strikes in, curing toward the bone area. \ ee 


MORTON SALT COMPANY - CHICAGO 











